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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 

AGREEMENT 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1965 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10 :10  a.m.,  in  room  2221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Byrd,  Long,  Douglas,  Talmadge,  Bib  icon, 
Williams,  Carlson,  Bennett,  Curtis,  Morton,  and  Dirksen. 

Also  present:  Elizabeth  B.  Springer,  chief  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  is  a  hearing  on  S.  701,  to  implement  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  I  place  in  the  record  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  data  sheets 
relating  thereto,  prepared  by  the  committee  staff. 

(The  bill  and  staff  data  sheets  follow:) 

[S.  701,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.], 

A  BILL  To  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  International  Coffee 

Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1965”. 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment,  1962,  and  for  such  period  prior  to  October  1, 1968,  as  the  agreement  remains 
in  effect,  the  President  is  authorized,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
agreement — 

(1)  to  regulate  the  entry  of  coffee  for  consumption,  or  withdrawal  ot 
coffee  from  warehouse  for  consumption,  including  (A)  the  limitation  of 
entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  of  coffee  imported  from  countries 
which  are  not  members  of  the  International  Coffee  Organization,  and  (B) 
the  prohibition  of  entry  of  any  shipment  from  any  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Organization  of  coffee  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a  qualified  agency 
in  such  form  as  required  under  the  agreement ; 

(2)  to  require  that  every  export  or  reexport  of  coffee  from  the  United 
States  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of 
reexport,  issued  by  a  qualified  agency  of  the  United  States  designated  by 
him,  in  such  form  as  required  under  the  agreement ; 

(3)  to  require  the  keeping  of  such  records,  statistics,  and  other  informa¬ 

tion,  and  the  rendering  of  such  reports,  relating  to  the  importation,  distribu¬ 
tion,  prices,  and  consumption  of  coffee  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  pre¬ 
scribe  ; and  „  ,  ,  , 

(4)  to  take  such  other  action,  and  issue  and  enforce  such  rules  and 
regulations,  as  he  may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order  to 
implement  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  “coffee’’  means  coffee  as  defined  in 
article  2  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962. 
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Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  T'nited  States  should  continue 
to  adhere  to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  1662,  only  so  long  as  that  agree¬ 
ment  does  not  operate  to  produce  unwarranted  increases  in  the  price  of  coffee 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  it  is  determined  by  the  President  or 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  that  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price 
of  coffee  has  occurred  and  is  attributable  to  the  application  or  operation  of  the 
agreement,  it  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
forthwith  apply  to  the  International  Coffee  Council  and  the  Executive  Board 
for  such  corrective  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  the  situation.  If, 
following  a  reasonable  period,  not  to  exceed  seventy-five  days,  after  such  ap¬ 
plication,  the  President  finds  that  the  Council  has  failed  to  make  such  adjust¬ 
ment  of  quotas  o.r  to  take  such  other  corrective  action  as  is  necessary  to  remedy 
the  situation,  he  shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Congress  with  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  he  may  consider  appropriate. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  exercise  any  powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him 
by  this  Act,  other  than  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him  by  section  4, 
through  such  agency  or  officer  as  he  shall  direct.  The  powers  and  duties  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  Act  shall  he  exercised  in  the  manner  the  President  considers 
appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of  United  States  consumers. 

Sec.  (1.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962.  Such  report  shall  contain  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  operation  of  such  agreement,  including  full  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  general  level  of  prices  of  coffee.  The  report  shall  also  include  a 
summary  of  the  actions  the  United  States  and  the  International  Coffee  Organiza¬ 
tion  have  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  United  States  consumers.  Such  an¬ 
nual  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  15  of  each  year.  The  first 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  15,  1966. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including 
the  necessary  expenses  and  contributions  of  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962.  The 
amount  of  the  contributions  of  the  United  States  to  administer  the  agreement 
for  any  period  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  total  contributions  assessed 
for  such  period  to  administer  the  agreement. 

Sec.  8.  The  joint  resolution  of  April  11,  1941,  entitled  “Joint  resolution  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter-American  Coffee 
Agreement,  signed  at  Washington  on  November  28,  1940,  and  for  othr  purposes” 
( 19  U.S.C.  1355  and  1356)  is  repealed. 


Data  Relating  to  S.  701,  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1965, 
January  27,  1965,  Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Table  1. — Coffee  prices,  annual  average  price,  1950-6 


Year 

Spot 1 

Retail 2 3 4 

1950 _ 

50.  45 

3  79. 3 

1951 

54.  24 

3  86.7 

1952 _ 

54. 04 

3  86. 7 

1953 _ 

57.  93 

3  89.  2 

1954 _ 

78.71 

3  110.  8 

1955 _ 

57.09 

3  93.0 

1956 _ 

58. 10 

3  103. 4 

1957 _ 

56.  92 

101.7 

1958 _ 

48.  41 

90.7 

Year 

Spot  i 

Retail 2 

1959 _ 

36.97 

78.0 

1960 _ 

36.60 

75.3 

1961 _ 

36. 01 

73.6 

1962 _ 

33. 96 

70.8 

1963 _ 

34.  11 

69.4 

1964 _ 

46. 66 

81.8 

Average,  15  years _ 

49.  35 

4  86. 01 

1  Mew  York  spot  price,  Santos,  source,  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau. 

2  Retail  spot  price,  1-pound  can,  source,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

3  Bag  and  can  combined. 

4  Average  price  would  be  higher  if  in  years  1950-56,  price  of  1-pound  can  only  were  given,  rather  than  can 
and  bag  combined. 
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Table  2. — Coffee  prices,  spot  and  retail  prices 
[TJ.S.  cents  per  pound] 


1962 

1963 

1964 

Spot 1 

Retail  2 

Spot 1 

Retail 2 

Spot 1 

Retail 2 

January _ _ ...  . 

34.20 

71.2 

33. 85 

69.2 

44.83 

71.7 

February _ _ 

34.  OS 

71.0 

33. 33 

69.1 

46. 30 

74.8 

March _  _ _ _ 

34. 08 

71.0 

33.  23 

68.  7 

49.  85 

78.9 

April.  ...  _ _  _ 

34,08 

71.1 

33.00 

68.7 

48.60 

81.1 

Mav . . .  .  ..  . 

34.43 

70.9 

33. 33 

69.0 

47.  35 

82.8 

June.  . . . . 

34.73 

71.2 

34.  33 

69.5 

46.90 

83.9 

July _ 

34.  55 

71.3 

33.  58 

69.6 

46.  65 

84.4 

August _  _ 

34.08 

71.4 

32.  73 

69.8 

45.  83 

84.9 

September.. . .  . 

33.40 

71.1 

32.  95 

69.6 

45.00 

84.9 

October _  .  _  ._ 

33. 18 

69.5 

34.98 

69.7 

46.  58 

84.6 

November  _ _ _ _ _ 

33.  33 

69.2 

36.  55 

69.8 

46.88 

84.9 

December _ _ 

33.  40 

70.8 

37.  45 

70.1 

45. 18 

84.8 

1  New  York  spot  price,  Santos,  source,  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau. 
■  Retail  spot  price,  1-pound  can,  source,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Table  3. — TJ.S.  green  coffee  inventories 
[In  thousands  of  bags] 


March  1962 _ 3,029 

June  1962 _ 3,  050 

September  1962 _ 3,  376 

December  1962 _ 3,  964 

March  1963 _ 3,518 

June  1963 _ 3,  435 

September  1963 _ 4,  008 

December  1963 _ 4,  726 

March  1964 _ 4,366 

June  1964 _ 4,  216 

September  1964 _ 4,  006 


December,  available  in  February. 


Table  4. — United  States:  Aggregate  volume  and  value  of  green  coffee  imports, 

19  5  If -6  3 


) 


Volume 

(million 

bags) 

Value 

(million 

dollars) 

Volume 

(million 

bags) 

Value 

(million 

dollars) 

1954  _ 

17.1 

1,485.7 

1959 _ 

23.3 

1,097.  2 

1955 _ 

19.7 

i;  356. 5 

1960 _ 

22.1 

1,002.7 

1956 _ _ 

21.3 

1,439.0 

1961 _ 

22.5 

964.  0 

1957 _ 

20.9 

1.375.5 

1962 _ 

24.6 

989.6 

1958 _ 

20.2 

1, 170. 7 

1963 _ 

23.9 

956.9 

Source:  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau. 


QUOTA  ACTIONS  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  COUNCIL 

August  1963 :  Annual  quota  for  1963-64  coffee  year  established  at  45,732,622 
bags. 

November  1963 :  Proposal  to  increase  annual  quota  by  2.25  percent  defeated 
by  narrow  margin  of  25  votes. 

February  1964:  Annual  quota  increased  by  5  percent  to  48,120,044  bags. 

May  1964 :  Adjustments  in  quotas  of  2  countries  increases  total  annual  quota 
by  355,000  bags. 

June  1964:  Redistribution  of  shortfalls — reflecting  inability  of  some  countries 
to  deliver  their  quota — raises  total  annual  quotas  to  48.773,273  bags.  Total 
increase  since  initial  quota  set  in  August  1963  is  3,040,651  bags. 
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August  1964:  At  the  August  meeting  of  the  Council,  annual  quotas  for  the 
year  October  1,  1964,  to  September  30,  1965,  were  set  initially  at  47.5  million 
bags  with  provision  for  increases  of  500,000  bags  on  January  8,  1965,  and  prior 
to  April  30,  1965,  depending  on  the  needs  and  condition  of  the  market. 

December  1964 :  At  its  December  10-16  meeting,  the  Executive  Board  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Council  that  the  500,000  bag  increase  suggested  for  January  8, 
1965,  not  be  made.  Present  quotas  are  therefore  47.5  million  bags. 

Source:  Department  of  State. 


International  Coffee  Agreement — Membership  and  distribution  of  votes  as  of 

Dec.  15,  1961, 


Exporting  members : 1 

Brazil _ 

Burundi _ 

Colombia _ 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Costa  Rica _ 

Cuba _ 

Dominican  Republic.. 

Ecuador _ 

El  Salvador _ _ _ 

Ethiopia _ 

Ghana _ 

Guatemala _ 

India _ 

Indonesia _ 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua _ 

OAMCAF a _ 

Panama _ 

Peru _ 

Portugal _ 

Rwanda _ 

Sierra  Leone _ 

Tanzania _ 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Uganda _ 

Venezuela _ 


Votes 

356 

8 

122 

19 

24 

9 

13 

16 


12 

28 

34 

13 

89 

6 

16 

48 

8 

6 

13 

6 

42 

14 


Total 


1,  000 


Importing  members : 1 
Australia _ 


Austria 

Belgium  _ 

Canada 

Denmark 

- - 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  _ 
Finland 

- - 

France  _ 

Japan  _ 

Luxembourg. 

Netherlands _ 

New  Zealand 

Norway  _ 

Spain  _  _ 

Sweden  _  _  _ 

United  Kingdom  _ 

United  States  _ 

U.S.S.R. 

— 

Total _ 1,000 

1  Nigeria,  an  exporting  member,  and  Argentina  and  Tunisia,  as  importing  members,  have 
lost  their  votes  for  nonpayment  of  dues. 

2  OAMCAF  members  are:  Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic,  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
Dahomey,  Gabon,  Ivory  Coast,  Madagascar,  and  Togo. 
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The  Chairman.  The  first  -witness  is  Mr.  George  W.  Ball,  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Ball,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  BY  HON.  GEORGE  W.  BALL,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JEROME  JACOBSON,  DEPUTY  ASSIST¬ 
ANT  SECRETARY,  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Ball.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  May  21,  1963,  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  On  December 
27,  1963,  the  United  States  deposited  its  instrument  of  ratification. 
The  United  States  thereby  became  a  full  member  of  the  International 
Coffee  Organization.  Full  participation,  however,  depends  upon  en¬ 
actment  of  legislation  to  enable  the  United  States  to  establish  proce¬ 
dures  to  meet  its  obligations  under  the  agreement.  The  legislation 
(before  you  would  provide  that  authority. 

Virtually  identical  legislation,  H.R.  8864,  was  considered  by  this 
committee  in  March  of  last  year,  after  it  had  been  passed  by  the  House 
the  previous  November.  After  adding  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Dirksen,  this  committee  approved  the  legislation  and  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  July  1964.  A  conference  committee  approved 
the  Senate’s  version  in  August  and  the  Senate  again  voted  to  adopt 
it  shortly  thereafter.  It  was  defeated,  however,  in  the  House,  and 
further  consideration  last  year  was  not  possible. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  set  forth  in  any  detail  the  reasons  why 
this  administration  has  urged  support  of  the  legislation,  since  this 
committee  held  full  hearings  on  the  matter  last  year.  In  brief,  the 
legislation  would  bring  a  measure  of  stability  to  coffee  prices  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Coffee  is  the  single  most  important  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  in  the  trade  of  most  of  the  developing  countries,  particularly 
in  Latin  America.  Coffee  exports  account  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  all  exports  in  6  Latin  American  countries  and  an  average  of  25 
percent  in  all  the  14  Latin  American  exporting  nations.  Seven  new 
African  countries  receive  from  30  to  50  percent  of  their  foreign 
exchange  earnings  from  coffee. 

1  About  20  million  persons  in  the  world  depend  on  coffee  for  their 
livelihood ;  more  than  60  percent  of  them  are  in  Latin  America.  The 
overwhelming  majority  are  small  farmers  cultivating  less  than  5  acres 
of  land.  In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  coffee  is  the  lifeblood  of  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  clear  that  short-term  cyclical  trends  in  coffee  prices  are  a  very 
unsettling  factor  to  the  producing  countries.  Let  me  say  frankly 
that  there  is  no  perfect  way  to  deal  with  this  problem.  But  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  can  at  least  moderate  the  wide  swings  in  prices  that 
seriously  dislocate  the  economies  of  the  producing  nations. 

With  this  background,  the  principal  provisions  of  the  legislation 
may  be  simply  stated. 

First,  it  would  authorize  the  President  to  prohibit  imports  from 
members  of  the  International  Coffee  Organization  of  coffee  that  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin.  These  certificates  identify 
the  source  of  the  coffee  and  enable  the  Coffee  Organization  to  maintain 
a  statistical  check  on  exports  and  to  detect  quota  violations.  Pro- 
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hibiting  imports  of  cotfee  that  are  not  accompanied  by  certificates  helps 
exporting  countries  police  their  quota  systems. 

Second,  it  would  require  U.S.  exports  and  reexports  of  coffee  to 
be  accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin  or  reexport. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  the  President  to  impose  quotas  on  nations 
not  members  of  the  Cotfee  Organization  in  certain  circumstances.  In 
short,  it  would  put  teeth  into  the  agreement. 

The  bill  revises  in  three  respects  the  legislation  adopted  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  last  year. 

First,  it  extends  the  expiration  date  of  the  authorization  to  October 
1 968  rather  than  October  1965.  Since  the  agreement  itself  has  a  5-year 
term  and  will  be  reconsidered  in  1968,  it  seems  reasonable  to  extend 
its  authorization  to  that  year. 

Second,  the  amendment  to  H.R.  8864  proposed  by  Senator  Dirksen 
has  been  revised  in  section  4  to  provide  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  continue  to  adhere  to  the  agreement  only  ^ 
so  long  as  it  does  not  operate  to  produce  unwarranted  increases  in^J 
cotfee  prices  and  that  if  either  the  President  or  the  Congress,  by  joint 
resolution,  determines  that  such  an  increase  has  occurred,  the  President 
should  apply  to  the  Organization  for  corrective  action.  The  President 
is  directed  to  report  to  the  Congress  if  the  Organization  fails  to  take 
corrective  action  within  a  reasonable  period. 

Third,  the  legislation  now  makes  clear,  in  both  sections  5  and  6, 
that  protection  of  U.S.  consumer  interests  should  be  a  primary  con¬ 
sideration  in  our  participation  in  the  agreement. 

As  you  know,  the  agreement  has  already  helped  to  bring  some  sta¬ 
bility  to  coffee  prices. 

Prices  in  1962  and  the  first  9  months  of  1963  were  at  their  lowest 
point  in  14  years  because  production  was  running  30  percent  ahead  of 
consumption.  Then,  in  the  summer  of  1963,  a  severe  frost  and  the 
worst  drought  of  the  century  cut  Brazil  to  one-quarter  of  its  normal 
output.  Prices  rose.  Responsible  action  under  the  cotfee  agreement 
helped  to  check  this  rise  and  to  reverse  it.  Nothing  could  be  done  to 
produce  coffee  from  frees  that  had  been  killed  by  frost  and  drought  but 
it  was  possible  to  insure  that  the  cotfee  that  was  grown  was  made 
available.  Under  the  agreement,  just  this  was  done — export  quotas 
were  increased  and  prices  receded. 

By  contrast,  in  1954 — 10  years  ago — when  the  governments  of  the 
producing  and  consuming  nations  had  not  undertaken  through  an  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  to  moderate  coffee  price  fluctuations — these 
prices  jumped  from  58  cents  to  over  90  cents  per  pound  after  frost 
crippled  the  Brazilian  crop.  This  year  we  had  all  the  ingredients 
for  a  repetition  of  that  spectacular  price  rise — with  one  critical  differ¬ 
ence.  We  did  have  an  international  agreement.  This  meant  that 
the  problem  became  one  for  governmental  responsibility.  Because 
there  was  a  forum  in  which  this  matter  could  be  discussed,  producers — - 
who  could  depend  on  our  cooperation  when  prices  were  declining — - 
acted  responsibly  when  prices  were  rising,  and  ’i'oted  overwhelmingly 
to  incren  se  quotas. 

But  the  agreement  is  not  completely  effective.  In  part  this  is  be¬ 
cause  the  coffee-exporting  countries  are  not  doing  all  that  they  should 
to  control  their  production,  to  honor  their  export  quotas,  and  to 
sell  their  coffee  in  an  orderlv  way.  But  if  is  also  due  to  our  own 
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failure  to  adopt  lliis  legislation.  We  must  act  now  to  remedy  this 
failure. 

In  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  most  particularly  in  Latin  America,  coffee- 
producing  countries  are  looking  to  us.  Speaking  in  New  York  last 
October,  President  Johnson  pledged  that  he  would  “press  for  prompt 
execution  of  the  worldwide  coffee  agreement  *  *  *.”  I  cannot  empha¬ 
size  too  strongly  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  carrying  out  of 
this  pledge. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ball. 

Mr.  Ball,  I  have  received  some  letters  from  my  State  complaining 
that  the  importers  from  Brazil  are  denied  the  right  to  choose  how 
coffee  they  purchase  is  to  be  transported  to  this  country.  Rather 
than  being  permitted  to  ship  their  coffee  by  fast,  well-ventilated, 
nonstop  vessels  these  importers  indicate  that  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  required  that  their  coffee  be  transported  on  slow  boats 
which  made  frequent  stops  through  the  Caribbean  and  that  their 
coffee  is  not  only  delayed  in  reaching  this  country  but  suffers  sub¬ 
stantial  sweat  damage. 

I  am  informed  that  this  Brazilian  practice  affects  small  importers 
to  a  greater  extent  than  larger  importers  who  have  more  bargaining 
ability  with  the  Brazilian  Government. 

What  is  your  answer? 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  which  has  caused  us 
■concern.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Brazilian  Government  has 
attempted  to  secure  for  its  national-flag  line  a  very  large  part  of 
the  Brazil-United  States  coffee  trade.  And  that  this  has  had,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inadequacies  of  some  of  the  transport  provided,  some  of 
the  effects  that  you  suggest.  This  is  a  matter  which  our  Embassy 
in  Brazil  has  taken  up  with  the  Brazilian  Government.  "We  have — 
this  is  a  matter  which  is  only  peripherally  related  to  the  coffee  agree¬ 
ment,  I  may  say — but  we  have  pressed  for  a  minimum  of  interfer¬ 
ence  by  governments  with  the  right  of  shippers  or  consignees  of 
cargoes  to  select  their  carriers. 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  still  under  discussion  with  the  Brazilian 
Government.  It  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  us  and 
a  matter  which  we  intend  to  pursue  act  ively. 

Idle  Chairman.  You  took  it  up  last  October. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  I  am  advised  by  one  of  my  colleagues  that  since 
then  there  have  been  very  few  complaints  from  the  trade  on  this 
matter  but  it  is  a  matter  which  we  are  still  pursuing  with  the 
Brazilian  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  push  it  because  it  doesn't  seem 
right  they  should  be  compelled  to  ship  on  a  slow  vessel  which  will 
damage  the  coffee  and  so  forth.  So  will  you  continue  your  efforts? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  shall  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Talmadge? 

Senator  Talmadge.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Carlson? 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Secretary,  of  course,  you  well  know  my  posi¬ 
tion,  I  have  always  opposed  this  implementation  of  the  coffee  agree- 
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ment.  My  position  has  not  changed.  I  notice  that  you  stress  the 
urgency  of  implementation  at  this  time. 

Now,  assuming  Congress  does  act,  what  does  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  do  that  we  are  not  doing  now  and  have  not  been 
doing  since  the  U.S.  Government  signed  originally  on  the  contract? 
What  difference  would  there  be? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  major  difference  would  be  that  we  would  begin 
to  enforce  on  a  much  more  effective  basis,  or  provide  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  on  a  much  more  effective  basis,  of  the  quota  structure 
which  has  teen  set  by  the  Coffee  Council. 

Since  this  legislation  did  not  pass  at  the  last  session,  the  United 
States  did  take  some  measures  which  required  merely  volunteer  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  coffee  importers  and  which  were  intended  to  provide  some 
statistical  information  to  the  Coffee  Council  that  would  help  them 
in  the  administration  of  the  treaty.  But  the  fact  is  that  these  have 
been  quite  inadequate,  and  unless  there  is  action,  affirmative  action, 
on  this  legislation,  I  would  say  that  two  things  would  happen:  (1) 
That  there  would  not  be  adequate  policing  in  carrying  out  of  the 
quotas,  and  they  would  begin  to  be  disregarded  in  a  much  greater 
manner  than  they  are  now,  and  (2)  a  good  deal  of  shipping  would 
be  done  in  disregard  of  the  quota  system. 

But,  more  fundamental,  there  would  be  a  withering  away  of  the 
interest  of  the  other  nations  in  this  agreement  because  of  this  very 
evident  demonstration  of  the  lack  of  American  support  for  a  mea¬ 
sure  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  necessary  party  because  of  the 
dominance  that  we  have  as  a  great  consuming  country. 

If  we  do  not  give  this  tangible  support  to  this  measure  then  I 
think  that  this  will  be  taken  as  an  indication  by  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  that  we  do  not  mean  to  carry  out  the  promises  that 
we  have  made  that  we  would  try  to  find  some  ways  and  means  to 
ease  the  cyclical  problems  of  primary  producing  countries  generally. 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  at  Geneva  on  two  occasions  during  the  very 
long  meeting  of  the  United  National  Trade  and  Development  Con¬ 
ference  which  for  the  first  time  the  less  developed  nations  of  the 
world  confronted  the  industrialized  nations  with  some  of  their  trad¬ 
ing  problems. 

This  was  a  historic  meeting  in  the  sense  that  it  was  the  first  time, 
I  suppose,  that  the  north-south  issue  was  ever  brought  really  into 
visibility.  There  was  a  clear  lineup  of  the  less  developed  countries 
who  for  the  most  part  were  the  primary  producers,  against  the  in¬ 
dustrial  countries  who  were  the  consumers  of  primary  produced 
products.  We  found  ourselves  ranged  together  with  all  the  other 
industrialized  countries  discussing  with  the  less  developed  countries 
that  formed  another  bloc  the  problems  of  how  we  could  help  them  to 
find  places  for  their  products  on  world  markets  under  some  kind  of 
a  regime  which  would  insure  them  some  continuity  of  income.  The 
position  that  the  less  developed  countries  were  taking,  of  course, 
was  that,  no  matter  what  kind  of  foreign  assistance  they  might  re¬ 
ceive  over  a  period  of  time,  they  could  solve  their  problems  only  by 
being  able  to  earn  foreign  exchange  by  their  own  production  and 
that  this  would  help  stability  in  world  markets. 

I  mention  this  because  it  was  the  theme  which  ran  through  the 
whole  meeting,  because  there  were  enormous  numbers  of  representa- 
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tives  of  the  nations  present,  because  there  was  an  enormous  feeling 
of  urgency  of  getting  a  start  on  doing  something  on  the  problem  of 
getting  stability  in  tropical  agricultural  markets.  And  coffee  was 
the  one  product  that  they  looked  to  with  the  greatest  interest  because 
of  the  dominant  role  that  it  plays. 

I  would  think  that  the  repercussions  of  a  rejection  by  the  Congress 
this  time  of  the  implementing  legislation  would  have  a  very  harmful 
effect,  indeed,  because  it  would  tend  to  discredit  the  posture  of  the 
United  States  in  actively  trying  to  work  out  ways  and  means  to  help 
these  countries  to  get  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  over  a  period  of  time. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Ribicoff,  and  I  also  were  in  Geneva  for  a  week  or  so  at  the  first 
Kennedy  round  of  the  Common  Market  Trade  Agreements. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carlson.  We  spent  about  2 y2  hours,  I  would  say,  with 
Dr.  Prebisch  of  Argentina,  who  is  a  truly  great  economist  on  this 
problem,  and  I  gathered  in  visiting  not  only  with  him  but  with  others 
who  were  there  in  attendance  that  these  70  more  or  less  developed 
countries  have  an  ambitious  program  that  they  want  us  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  all  their  exports.  This  coffee  agreement  is  just  one  of  a 
great  program  — 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Carlson  (continuing).  Of  global  price  fixing,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  been  opposed  to  this — why  I  have  opposed  this  one.  I 
have  nothing  particularly  against  the  coffee  agreement  itself  but  if 
this  Nation  is  going  to  enter  into  Government  programs  whereby 
we  pay  less  developed  countries  more  than  the  world  market  for  the 
commodities  that  they  produce  in  excess,  then  I  can  see  that  we  are 
heading  off  on  a  program  that  will  cost  our  consumers  not  just  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  involved  in  this  deal  but  billions  of  dollars. 
I  think  it  is  a  program  we  ought  to  look  into  before  we  go  into  cocoa 
and  tin  and  other  products.  That  is  what  we  are  asked  to  do.  That 
is  why  they  held  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Ball.  Senator  Carlson,  you  are  entirely  correct  as  to  what  the 
less  developed  countries  have  in  mind. 

Let  me  say,  I  was  the  head  of  the  American  delegation  at  that 
meeting  and  the  position  which  we  made  very  clear  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  was  that,  first  of  all,  we  did  not  envisage  the  use  of 
commodity  arrangements — international  commodity  arrangements— 
as  a  device  for  transferring  resources  to  the  less  developed  countries. 
What  we  foresaw  for  them  was  a  rather  limited  purpose  that  they 
could  serve  in  bringing  some  stability  to  the  markets  and  avoiding 
the  extreme  short-term  cyclical  swings  that  take  place  in  commodity 
prices.  But  they  could  not  be  used  as  a  device  for  transferring  re¬ 
sources  by  artificially  raising  the  level  of  international  prices  in  order 
to  provide  a  kind  of  subsidy — this  was  made  very  clear  as  a  firm  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  American  position. 

Secondly,  we  made  very  clear  that  we  foresaw  only  a  very  limited 
application  for  international  commodity  agreements  to  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  products.  We  did  not  at  all  share  the  views  that  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Dr.  Prebisch’s  report  that  there  could  be  wide  application, 
because  there  are  very  great  difficulties  in  these  agreements. 

As  I  said  earlier,  none  of  them  is  perfect  and  the  most  they  can  do, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  to  tend  to  ameliorate  the  extreme  fluctuations  and  this 
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is  the  purpose  to  which  they  should  l>e  devoted  and  every  one  lias  to 
be  examined  very  carefully  and  the  degree  to  which  we  can  extend  the 
principle  of  international  agreements  beyond  coffee  is  something  that 
I  think  the  Congress  should  look  at  with  very  great  care. 

Senator  Carlson.  I  am  delighted  to  get  your  statement  on  that 
because  I  think  there  was  a  movement,  in  the  administration  circles,  in 
the  State  Department  particularly,  a  few  years  ago,  following  the 
United  Nations  meeting  in  New  York  City  to  get  into  a  great  pro¬ 
gram  of  expanded  trade  through  agreements  or  arrangements,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that,  which  would  cost  our  consumers  great  sums  of 
money.  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  it  did. 

I  want  to  say  this,  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long,  I  have  sat  through 
speeches  after  speeches  by  less  developed  countries  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  during  the  month  of  December  in  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
discuss  frankly  and  openly  their  need  and  their  desire  to  get  this  type 
of  a  program  underway.  That  is  the  reason  I  think  we  ought  to  pro¬ 
ceed  slowly  on  programs  of  this  type;  and  it  is  one  reason  I  have 
opposed  it  more  than  the  coffee  agreement  itself.  Il  is  a  dangerous 
principle.  We  have  about  three  international  agreements  as  I  re¬ 
member.  One  deals  with  wheat,  International  Wheat  Agreement. 
We  h  ave  had  it  for  years,  and  coming  from  the  greatest  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  State  in  the  Union,  I  will  say  here  this  morning  I  hope  we 
don't  extend  it.  It  is  doing  us  no  good.  It  is  costing  our  producers 
money,  and  the  finest  thing  we  can  do  with  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  would  be  to  forget  it.  All  we  do  is  hold  an  umbrella  on  the 
price  of  wheat  and  our  dollar  exports  this  year  will  be  the  lowest  in  a 
decade,  68U>  million  bushels,  which  is  a  terrifically  low  volume  for 
the  part  of  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  June  30. 

We,  of  course,  export  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  under  Public 
Law  480  but  for  dollars  it  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  in  10  years.  An¬ 
other  international  agreement  is  the  sugar  agreement.  Of  course,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  that.  We  have  some  problems  with  that  once  in 
a  while.  Rut  when  we  get  into  these  international  agreements,  I  think 
we  are  the  country  that  suffers. 

Senator  Bennett.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Senator  Carlson.  Yes. 

Senator  Bennett.  While  Ave  are  signatories  to  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement,  its  program  has  no  effect  on  us.  We  operate  out¬ 
side  of  it.  AVe  are  not  bound  by  the  International  Sugar  Agreement. 
AAre  are  just  signatories  to  indicate  our  agreement  Avith  the  idea  or 
Avith  the  basic  principle  involved  so  far  as  other  countries  are  con¬ 
cerned.  But  this  Congress  still  reserves  the  right  to  control  our  own 
sugar  program. 

Senator  Carlson.  I  shall  not  take  a  great  deal  of  your  time,  Mr. 
Secretary.  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  the  consuming  countries  at  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  Commission  in  London  have  con¬ 
tinually  pressed  for  about  50  million  bags  of  coffee  ;  is  that  right,  50 
million  annually? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  belieAre  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Carlson.  They  press  for  50  million.  The  producing  coun¬ 
tries  want  to  have  it  45  and  we  have  agreed  on  47,  if  I  am  correct. 
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Mr.  J  acobson.  The  quota  beginning  this  year  was  set  at  47!/2  mil¬ 
lion  bags  subject  to  a  small  increase  which  was  not  put  into  effect. 

Senator  Carlson.  500,000  bags  were  to  go  into  effect  in  January; 
is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  J  acobson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Carlson.  Was  that  not  canceled  ? 

Mr.  ,J  acobson.  That  was  canceled ;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Carlson.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  cancellation  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  The  market  recently,  sir,  has  been  relatively  weak, 
and  the  record  of  exports  in  the  first  3  or  4  months  of  this  year  show 
that  the  exports  are  running  substantially  behind  the  level  antici¬ 
pated  at  the  time  the  quota  was  set. 

Taking  account  of  this  just  practical  fact,  we  agreed  it  seemed 
sensible  for  the  moment  to  agree  to  this  cancellation  of  500,000  bags. 

Now,  the  producers  are  not  satisfied  with  that.  They  believe  that 
the  market  is  potentially  so  weak  and  exports  running  so  far  behind 
the  level  anticipated  when  we  set  the  quota  last  August  that  they 

)have  recently  indicated  that  they  believe  another  substantial  cut 
in  quotas  is  called  for. 

We  have  made  no  commitment  to  that  effect.  We  are  studying 
the  facts  and  figures  and  we  will  make  the  decision  if  and  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Jacobson,  we  are  a  consuming  country  and 
while  we  should  have  interest  in  the  producers  and  I  am  concerned 
about  them,  too,  our  primary  interest  in  this  Nation  should  be  the 
consumer,  should  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Carlson.  The  consuming  countries  advocate  50  million 
bags,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  The  consumers  were  asking  roughly  48  million  bags 
last  July  or  August  when  we  set  the  quota,  for  quota  exports. 

Senator  Carlson.  Anyway  they  arrived  at  a  differential  of  47-plus, 
and  with  a  proposed  increase  of  500,000  bags  which  was  cancelled  and 
we  assume  you  were  requested  to  cancel  another. 

What  about  the  coffee  prices?  They  have  remained  fairly  substan¬ 
tial.  Since  last  June  there  has  been  no  change  in  spot  coffee  prices, 
have  there  ? 

)Mr.  Ball.  As  I  understand  it,  Senator  Carlson,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  decline  in  futures,  which  would  indicate  that  the  prediction  is 
that  prices  are  down  sharply.  The  present  price  is  what,  Mr.  Jacob¬ 
son? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  The  present  price  for  Brazilian  coffee  in  New  York  is 
45  cents  compared  with  a  high  of  51  cents  at  roughly  the  same  time 
last  year. 

The  present  price  for  a  typical  African  coffee  is  approximately 
27  cents  as  compared  with  40  cents  at  this  time  last  year.  The  futures 
price  for,  let’s  say,  a  late  period  in  1965  for  Brazilian  coffee  once  hit 
56  cents.  Today  the  futures  contract  for  the  same  date  in  1965  can  be 
bought  for  40  cents.  So  there  has  been  a  substantial  turnaround  in  the 
market  brought  on  largely  by  substantial  crops  in  Africa  and  every 
evidence  that  the  Brazilian  crop  is  bouncing  back  handily. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Douglas. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  was  late.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  few  minutes  if  I  may  to  prepare  my  questions. 

Senator  Carlson.  Just  one  more  sentence. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  waive  my  turn. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  you  won’t  take  offense  at 
this  in  any  way  but  when  you  talk  about  the  urgency  of  this  legislation, 
and  the  extension  of  this  act  for  another  3-year  period  until  1968 
I  wonder  if  seriously  the  urgency  is  not  because  of  the  impending  vote 
on  article  19  in  the  United  Nations  instead  of  any  other  question  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  it  is  not  the  impending  vote  on  article  19  in  the 
sense  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  aspect  of  our  policy  to  which  we  are 
directing  our  efforts  here.  It  does  relate  to  our  whole  set  of  relation¬ 
ships  with  countries  around  the  world  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
help,  and  which  we  are  trying  to  move  toward  a  more  stable  situation. 

But  we  are  not  motivated  here  by  trying  to  bring  about  a  specific 
result  on  the  article  19  vote.  This  affects  our  whole  spectrum  of  our 
relationships  with  these  countries. 

Senator  Carlson.  You  would  admit,  however,  that  we  have  some 
concern  at  the  United  Nations  about  this  vote,  and  that  the  countries 
involved,  particularly  in  Africa  and  Asia  and  Latin  America  that 
you  mention,  could  have  some  bearing  on  this. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  I  would  admit  that,  Senator  Carlson,  but  I  would 
say,  sir,  that  we  would  certainly  be  here  at  this  time  with  this  same  note 
of  urgency  whether  or  not  there  was  an  article  19  problem. 

Senator  Carlson.  Of  course,  “the  urgency”  is  rather  interesting  to 
me  because  we  have  been  operating  under  this  now  for  probably  24 
months,  and  getting  along  very  well,  then  all  of  a  sudden  we  have  to 
take  action  and  not  only  approve  this  legislation  but  extend  it  for 
3  years  more. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  have  been  getting  along  under  a  kind  of  suspended 
judgment  as  far  as  the  less  developed  countries  are  concerned  as  to  our 
real  intentions  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Carlson.  That  is  all. 

Mu  Ball.  I  think  there  is  a  moment  of  truth  at  which  we  arrive  at 
some  point. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Douglas  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  If  I  have  permission  I  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Ball,  I  recognize  the  political  desirability  of  this  agreement  as 
a  means  of  keeping  coffee-producing  states  on  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  this  is  important.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  like  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  am  somewhat  distressed 
on  what  the  effects  will  be  on  the  American  consumer.  The  staff  of 
the  Finance  Committee  has  prepared  a  memorandum.  On  page  4  it 
gives  the  quota  actions  by  the  International  Coffee  Council. 

Do  you  have  that  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  don’t  have  it  before  me. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  figures  come  from  your  Depai’tment. 

Mr.  Ball.  Right. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  initial  quota  was  45.7  million  bags.  Yet  in 
November  1963  a  proposal  to  increase  the  quota  by  2^4  percent  was 
defeated.  I  am  told  that  the  consuming  countries  voted  for  that  but 
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there  was  not  a  majority  in  the  producing  countries.  By  the  way, 
does  it  have  to  be  a  two-thirds  vote  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  has  to  be  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Senator  Douglas.  Two-thirds  vote  of  each  panel  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  it  is  called  a  distributed  two-thirds  vote. 

Senator  Douglas.  A  distributed  two-thirds  vote  means  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  consuming  groups  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  producing 
groups. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right,  of  each  panel. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  after  some  difficulty  in  getting  this  through 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  take  some  credit  for 
that,  the  quota  was  increased  by  5  percent  to  48.1  million  bags,  and  then 
further  adjustments  in  May  apparently  to  help  specific  countries,  in¬ 
creased  the  total  by  355,000  bags,  or  roughly,  a  total  of  48,475,000  bags. 

There  was  a  further  increase  in  June  1964  up  to  a  total  of  48,773,000 
bags. 

We  had  a  very  able  witness  who  testified  that  these  increases,  at 
least  in  February,  were  made  with  the  knowledge  that  the  agreement 
might  have  hard  sledding  in  the  Senate.  We  were  told  that  while 
this  did  not  enter  explicitly  into  the  discussion  that  this  was  an 
overhanging  factor  which  helped  to  contribute  to  increasing  the 
quota.  A  very  frank  gentleman  said  that. 

Now,  I  notice  that  last  August  the  quotas  were  reduced  from 
48.7  million  bags  to  47.5  million  bags  or  a  reduction  of  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  bags,  with  a  provision  for  an  increase  of  500,000  bags 
January  8, 1965.  But  in  December  the  Executive  Board  recommended 
to  the  Council  that  this  increase  not  be  carried  into  effect. 

Is  this  a  true  statement? 

Mr.  Bali,.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  a  true  statement,  as  I  understand  it, 
Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  so  we  come  to  this  situation  that  the  total 
increase  since  August  1963,  it  is  now  1965,  has  been  1,700,000  bags 
roughly,  or  slightly  less  than  4  percent. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it  the  world  demand  for  coffee  increases 
at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  Therefore,  the  quotas  have  not  been  increased 
according  to  the  ratio  of  the  world  demand  for  coffee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  now  what  is  the  process  by  which  these  quotas 
might  be  increased  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Jacobson  if  he  will  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Senator,  when  we  come  to  the  next  quota  exercise, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  coffee  year — the  exercise 
will  take  place  in  London  in  July — we  will,  as  a  group  of  consumers, 
ask  the  producers  for  a  quota  which  we  believe  is  realistic  in  terms 
of  price  objectives,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  requirements  of  the 
market,  what  we  have  decided  in  the  light  of  the  flow  of  coffee  in 
the  prior  year,  and  in  the  light  of  what  you  say  is  a  3-percent  per 
annum  increase  in  consumption  generally. 

If  the  producers  fail  to  agree  to  a  quota  increase - 

Senator  Douglas.  That  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  on  their 
part  to  agree,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  That  is  correct.  But  if - 
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Senator  Douglas.  One  vote  more  than  one-third - 

Mr.  Jacobson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas  (continuing).  Would  mean  that  there  would  not 
be  an  increase? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  No.  That  is  the  key  to  this.  If  they  fail  to  agree 
with  us  on  the  quota,  then  all  quotas  are  off. 

Senator  Douglas.  All  quotas  are  off? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  All  quotas  are  off  at  that  point. 

Senator  Douglas.  Where  do  you  find  that  in  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  distinction  is  this,  Senator  Douglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  Because  this  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  important  point  is  this:  At  the  beginning  of  each 
coffee  year  it  takes  an  affirmative  action  to  establish  quota. 

Senator  Douglas.  Two-thirds  vote  on  each  side  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Two-tliirds  vote  on  each  side.  If  that  affirmative  action  is 
not  forthcoming  and  that  means  affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
consuming  countries  as  well  as  the  producing  countries,  then  no  quotas 
are  established  and  the  whole  agreement  is  wide  open.  So,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  consuming  countries  is  very  strong  at  the  beginning  of  the 
coffee  year  because  it  is  they  who  have  to  agree,  on  a  two-thirds  basis, 
to  the  establishments  of  any  quota  at  all,  and  they  have  the  ability  to 
reject  the  idea  of  any  quota  for  the  year,  in  which  case  it  is  completely 
open. 

Now,  the  changes - - 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  this  well  established  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  this  is  well  established.  Changes  are  made  within 
the  coffee  year  on  a  different  basis. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  am  speaking  of  the  global  total. 

Mr.  Ball.  Talking  of  the  global  quota  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  Because  to  increase  the  quota  then  again  requires  an 
affirmative  act.  An  increase  obviously  is  something  which  is  proposed 
by  the  consuming  countries,  but  the  producing  country  themselves 
have  a  veto  power  unless  they  must  agree  by  two-thirds.  The  sanction 
that  the  consuming  countries  have  against  the  producing  countries  is 
their  threat  as  to  the  position  that  they  can  take  at  the  beginning  of  a 
coffee  year  to  refuse  to  agree  to  any  quota  at  all,  you  see. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  that  in  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  in  the  language  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  you  point  out  the  section  of  the  treaty  that 
covers  that  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Article  30  of  the  treaty  provides  that : 

At  least  30  days  before  the  beginning  of  each  coffee  year  the  Council  shall  adopt 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  an  estimate  of  total  world  imports  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  coffee  year  and  an  estimate - 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  this - 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

An  annual  estimate  of  probable  exports  from  nonmember  countries. 

In  the  light  of  these  estimates  the  Council  shall  forthwith  fix  annual  export 
quotas  which  shall  be  the  same  percentage  for  all  exporting  members  of  the  basic 
export  quotas  specified  in  annex  A. 
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If  under  article  30,  paragraph  1,  if  the  Council  does  not  adopt  an 
estimate  of  total  world  imports  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  then  there 
is  no  quota  fixed  for  the  year  and  the  result  is  that  there  are  no  quotas 
for  that  coffee  year. 

Senator  Douglas.  Where  is  that  last  language  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Article  30. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  is  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  the  effect  of  article  30,  paragraph  1. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  your  interpretation  of  the  effect  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  the  understood  interpretation  of  the  effect. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  it  is  not  in  the  treaty,  or  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  this  is  the  agreement - 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  that  official - 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  the  agreement  I  am  reading  from,  it  is  article  30 
of  the  agreement. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  don’t  see  that  interpretation  in  article  30. 

Mr.  Ball.  What  article  30  says  is  that  the  Council  shall  adopt  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote  an  estimate  of  total  world  imports.  If  they 
do  not  agree  on  an  estimate  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  then  it  is  not 
adopted. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  an  estimate,  not  a  quota. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right.  But  if  there  is  no  estimate  adopted  then 
there  can  be  no  quota  because  the  quota  is  fixed  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  estimate. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  second  paragraph  reads :  In  the  light  of  the 
estimate  the  Council  shall  forthwith  fix  annual  export  quotas  which 
shall  be  the  same  percentage  to  all  export  members - ” 

Mr.  Ball.  The  interpretation  which  we  have  taken,  and,  I  think, 
the  one  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  agreement,  Senator  Douglas, 
is  that  if  there  is  no  estimate  agreed  upon  by  a  two-thirds  vote  then 
there  can  be  no  quota. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  is  the  interpretation  and  I  want  to  know  to 
what  degree  the  interpretation  is  binding ;  article  35  to  which  you  l'efer, 
paragraph  3,  states  that : 

All  decisions  by  the  Council  on  the  fixing  and  adjustment  of  annual  and  quar- 
terly  export  quotas  under  articles  30,  31,  32,  and  34  shall  be  taken,  unless  other¬ 
wise  provided,  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote. 

And  as  you  correctly  state  that  distributed  two-thirds  majority  means 
not  a  total  of  the  1,000  votes  but  two-thirds  of  the  1,000  votes  of  the 
consuming  groups  and  two- thirds  of  the  1,000  votes  of  the  producing. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  again  you  see  this  merely  confirms  what  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting.  Because  you  see  all  decisions  on  the  fixing  of  quotas  must 
be  taken  by  a  two- thirds  majority  of  the  consuming  as  well  as  the 
producing  group.  If  there  is  not  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  con¬ 
suming  group,  then  there  is  no  decision  on  a  quota  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  quota. 

Senator  Douglas.  Have  the  producing  countries  ever  signed  this 
interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  the  interpretation  which  we  took  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  this  last  year  and  which - 

Senator  Douglas.  When  you  say  “we” - 

Mr.  Ball.  The  U.S.  Government. 
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Senator  Douglas.  The  U.S.  Government,  but  did  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  agree  to  that  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  They  understood  very  clearly,  Senator,  in  the  July- 
August  quota  exercise  that  it  was  our  position,  and  in  fact  after  the 
quota  was  set,  several  of  the  governments  said  that  they  had  agreed 
to  the  figure  demanded  by  the  United  States. 

Senator  Douglas.  Did  they  ever  sign  such  an  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Well,  there  is  no  call  for  them  to  do  so  because  the 
procedures  are  as  Mr.  Ball  said. 

Senator  Douglas.  Did  they  ever  sign  such  an  interpretation  ?  Can 
you  by  a  unilateral  interpretation  bind  other  parties  to  an  agreement  ? 
I  had  never  thought  so.  I  am  not  a  law-yer  but  I  would  think  not. 

Mr.  Ball.  Senator  Douglas,  I  would  submit  to  you,  sir,  there  is 
really  no  other  interpretation  that  can  be  given  to  this  language  be¬ 
cause  if  you  say  all  decisions  on  quotas,  including  the  decision  to 
establish  a  quota - 

Senator  Douglas.  You  see,  Mr.  Ball,  what  Senator  Carlson  and  I 
are  afraid  of  is  just  this,  that  naturally  these  producing  countries  will 
want  to  get  as  high  a  price  as  possible.  It  is  true  that  we  can  veto 
a  decrease  in  the  quota.  We  can  prevent  them  from  decreasing  the 
quota  because  they  won’t  get  a  distributed  two-thirds  vote  to  decrease 
the  quota.  But  by  standing  pat  and  not  increasing — refusing  to  in¬ 
crease — the  quota,  our  fear  is  that  the  rise  in  world  demand  will  in 
itself  force  an  increase  in  price.  And  the  demand  for  coffee  is  rela¬ 
tively  inelastic,  and  as  demand  shifts  to  the  right  through  more  being 
demanded  at  the  same  price,  and  with  quantities  being  limited  the 
price  will  go  up,  and  this  is  the  crucial  point  upon  which  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  have  both  had  very  severe  doubts  in  this 
matter. 

Now,  what  you  say  is  a  partial  reassurance  but  I  would  feel  much 
better  very  frankly  if  this  were  an  interpretation  to  which  they  would 
give  formal  acquiescence  and  agreement  and  not  merely  have  it  a 
unilateral  declaration  on  our  part  that  this  is  what  the  term  means. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  I  would  be  prepared  to  assure  the  committee,  Sena¬ 
tor  Douglas,  that  this  is  the  position  which  the  United  States  presently 
maintains  and  will  continue  to  maintain. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  am  very  glad  of  that. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  without  American  acquiescence  in  this  agreement 
cannot  succeed,  because  from  simply  the  standpoint  of  voting  we  have 
now  400  out  of  a  thousand  votes  on  the  consumer  side  or  40  percent. 
This  amounts  to  a  blocking  one-third,  and  unless  there  is  an  acceptance 
of  this  interpretation,  we  would  not  be  prepared  to  go  forward  in  the 
agreement,  because  this  seems  to  us,  as  it  seems  to  you,  an  essential 
element. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  have  just  had  handed  to  me  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  last  week,  Wednesday,  January  20,  and  in  the  article  on 
commodities  on  page  20  the  following  paragraph  appears : 

Coffee  futures  were  weak.  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  officials  said  current 
coffee  export  quotas  established  by  the  International  Coffee  Council  exceed 
realistic  levels  of  consumption.  The  situation  needs  urgent  correction  to  prevent 
a  further  and  unjustified  decline  in  prices  they  said.  Portugal,  through  its 
Angola  colonies,  is  a  large  African  producer  of  coffee.  Both  officials  agreed  to 
seek  measures  for  withholding  excess  coffee  supplies  from  the  market  and  to 
adopt  a  system  linking  export  quotas  more  closely  to  prices. 
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Now,  I  had  not  thought  they  had  that  power  to  decrease  the  quotas 
because  I  thought  that  we  could  interpose  a  veto  on  a  decrease  in  quotas 
just  as  I  thought  they  could  interpose  a  veto  on  an  increase  in  quotas. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  apparently,  at  least  these  two  countries — 
Brazil  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  country — want  actually  to 
decrease  the  quotas. 

Now,  under  those  conditions  do  you  think  that  they  would  acquiesce 
in  increasing  the  quotas  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  I  think  that  this  is  the  situation  in  regard  to 
adjustments  that  are  made  after  the  beginning  of  the  coffee  year, 
once  a  quota  is  established,  then,  either  in  the  case  of  an  upward 
adjustment  of  the  quota,  the  producing  countries  have  a  veto;  in  the 
case  of  a  downward  adjustment,  the  consuming  countries  have  a  veto. 
Quite  clearly  this  is  the  situation. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ball.  So  that  the  agreement  really  operates  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  understanding  as  to  where  the  long-range  interests  lie,  and 
this  is  in  terms  of  stability. 

Now,  unless  there  is  agreement  of  two-thirds  of  both  sides  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  isn’t  any  system  at  all  and  this  is  what 
it  comes  down  to. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  question  is  if  the  producing  countries  veto 
an  increase  in  the  quotas,  I  had  thought  that  the  existing  quotas 
continued  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  They  do. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well  then,  the  upward  drift  of  demand  will 
inevitably  raise  prices  if  this  happens.  Now,  you  say  you  can  throw 
the  whole  thing  overboard. 

Mr.  Ball.  At  the  beginning - 

Senator  Douglas.  You  don’t  repudiate  the  agreement  but  you 
repudiate  the  quota,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  coffee  year,  unless  there  is 
an  agreement  on  a  quota,  there  is  no  quota.  But  during  a  coffee  year, 
the  quota  that  is  fixed  at  the  beginning  continues  in  effect  unless  it  is 
adjusted  either  upward  or  downward,  and  that  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  classes,  so  to  speak. 

Senator  Morton.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  this 
point  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  Certainly. 

Senator  Morton.  As  I  understand  it,  reading  this  treaty,  once  the 
year’s  program  is  set  out  and  quotas  are  established  by  positive  vote 
of  two-thirds  distributed,  then  on  any  adjustment  of  quarterly  quotas 
either  side  can  veto  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right,  Senator  Morton. 

Senator  Morton.  But  at  the  beginning  of  each  coffee  year  the  en¬ 
tire  matter  starts  de  novo  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Morton.  And  this  requires  positive  action  by  two-thirds 
of  each  group  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Morton.  Now,  the  estimates  of  the  previous  year  and  the 
history  of  consumption  at  the  previous  year  will  afftct  this  de  novo 
decision,  of  course  ? 
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Mr.  Ball.  Exactly. 

Senator  Morton.  You  just  don’t  pick  a  figure  out  of  the  air  each 
year.  You  have  a  record  to  go  on.  But  it  is  a  de  novo  operation  that 
does  require  positive  affirmation  by  two-thirds  distributed. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right,  Senator. 

Senator  Morton.  Which  means,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  no  sys¬ 
tem  at  all  if  a  deadlock  develops  in  which  there  can’t  be  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  to  achieve  stability  between  the  producing  and  the  consum¬ 
ing  countries  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Exactly. 

Senator  Douglas.  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  article 
in  the  Financial  Times  of  London,  I  don’t  know  the  precise  date,  which 
seems  to  imply  there  is  a  producers’  cartel  operating  independently — 
either  outside  the  agreement  or  inside  the  agreement.  It  says  that 
they  have  decided  to  retain  and  to  hold  back  from  the  market  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  authorized  annual  quantities  allocated  by  the  International 
Agreement,  and  that  this  means  there  will  be  1,700,000  bags  of  Robusta 
coffee — whatever  that  is — withheld  from  the  market. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows :) 

Producers  Cartel  Outside  the  Agreement  Rejects  Quotas  to  Which  United 

States  Agreed 


[Financial  Times  of  London] 

Late  Revival  in  Coffee — IACO  Talks  Leave  Market  Skeptical 
(By  our  commodities  editor) 

Robusta  coffee  prices  dropped  sharply  yesterday,  losing  all  Friday’s  gains, 
but  renewed  short  covering  brought  another  revival  with  the  March  contract 
closing  at  205s  6d  a  hundredweight. 

However,  it  is  felt  that  the  communique  issued  by  the  price  committee  of  the 
Inter-African  Coffee  Organization  after  its  2-day  meeting  in  Paris  has  had 
little  effect  on  market  sentiment,  but  rather  that  prices  have  been  revived  by 
fears  of  sterling’s  weakness. 

The  committee  has  decided  to  retain  20  percent  of  the  authorized  annual 
quantities  allocated  by  the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  This  will  mean 
that  over  1.7  million  bags  of  robusta  coffee  will  be  withheld  from  the  market. 
It  has  also  been  agreed  that  no  member  will  make  any  more  forward  sales  until 
further  notice,  and  all  sales  will  be  registered  with  the  Secretary  General. 

This  has  left  the  market  still  rather  skeptical.  In  the  past  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  Angola  have  certainly  shipped  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  IACO.  And 
with  coffee  pouring  into  the  warehouses  it  is  very  difficult  for  most  African 
countries  not  to  ship. 

Uganda  has  made  arrangements  with  Kenya  to  store  some  of  its  coffee.  So 
it  may  be  able  to  hold  out  longer  than  the  rest.  It  has  also  approached  Brazil, 
where  the  Uganda  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Ngobi,  has  been  on  a  visit.  A 
statement  by  both  countries  issued  last  weekend  says  they  consider  necessary 
an  immediate  reduction  of  the  global  quotas  fixed  by  the  agreement  for  the  1964-* 
65  coffee  year. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

The  main  problem  facing  producers  in  fact  is  that  with  recovery  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  crop,  supply  is  moving  ahead  of  demand  (last  year  Brazilian  exports 
dropped  by  nearly  5  million  bags  to  14.8  million  bags). 

Uganda  has  agreed  with  Brazil’s  proposal  to  tie  quotas  to  prices  and  create 
an  international  fund  to  finance  retention.  It  has  also  decided,  according  to  Mr. 
Ngobi,  to  limit  production.  But  until  other  countries  follow  suit,  the  quota 
system  appears  to  be  too  flimsy  a  vehicle  for  limiting  supplies  to  the  market. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  there  such  a  producers’  cartel  which  refused 
to  abide  by  the  agreement  ? 
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Mr.  Ball.  There  lias  been,  as  I  had  understood  it,  for  many  years 
cartel  arrangements  within  the  coffee  industry.  The  fact  is  that  what 
happened  in  1954  at  the  time  of  the  very  high  rise  in  prices — to  90 
cents  or  something — on  Brazilian  Santos,  was  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  cartel. 

Now,  I  think,  we  should  be  quite  clear  on  what  this  agreement  has 
done.  Without  an  agreement,  the  producers  would  certainly  continue 
to  try  to  strengthen  their  organization  of  a  cartel.  The  trouble  with  a 
cartel,  in  operation  is  that  somebody  usually  chisels  on  it  on  some  point 
and  it,  therefore,  has  that  element  of  weakness. 

The  big  problem  in  the  coffee  trade  from  the  producers’  point  of 
view  has  been  to  get  a  real  solid  line  between  the  Latin  American 
coffee  producers  and  the  African  coffee  producers,  there  has  been  a 
measure  of  disagreement. 

Now,  there  is  a  cartel  arrangement  which  still  persists  but  the  point 
is  that  for  the  first  time  there  is  a  responsibility  on  governments  to 
bring  about  stability  in  the  markets,  and  there  is  a  forum  in  which  all 
these  matters  can  be  discussed  between  governments  and  where  gov¬ 
ernments  can  exercise  their  influence  over  their  domestic  producers. 

Otherwise,  we  leave  it  simply  to  private  action  which  is  always,  as 
you  well  know,  against  the  consumer. 

But  here  we  transfer  the  action  from  the  private  cartel  to  govern¬ 
ments  and  give  governments  responsibility.  There  is  a  provision 
under  the  agreement — article  42,  for  the  registration  of  any  price  ar¬ 
rangements — which  is,  in  effect,  any  producers’  arrangements  or  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  arrangements — and  the  Council  is  able  to  take 
action  with  the  governments  with  respect  to  those  agreements. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Ball,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  another  very  essen¬ 
tial  feature  of  this  agreement  in  the  legislature;  namely,  that  the 
consuming  countries  become  enforcing  agents  of  whatever  quota  system 
is  adopted. 

This  is  certainly  a  moral  obligation  created  that  we  will  not  import 
coffee  from  any  country  which  is  not  in  the  agreement,  and  that  fur¬ 
thermore  we  will  not  import  coffee  from  any  individual  producer  who 
does  not  abide  by  the  quotas  established  for  his  country,  and  that  each 
bag  of  coffee  or  each  shipment  of  coffee  have  to  be  clearly  labeled  to 
indicate  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  entitled  to  come  in.  We  are  an 
enforcing  agent.  I  have  been  in  Central  America  and  I  have  talked 
with  a  number  of  the  coffee  producers  there,  and  I  don’t  think  they  quite 
knew  what  I  was  seeking  for  but  they  said  in  their  judgment  the 
agreement  would  not  be  enforceable  tuiless  the  consuming  countries 
agreed  not  to  take  coffee  produced  outside  the  quotas. 

So,  we  have  become  in  a  sense  enforcing  agent. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  Isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

It  is  very  puzzling.  If  I  could  feel  assured,  if  I  could  feel  assured, 
that  in  the  absence  of  agreement  on  the  annual  quota  that  the  whole 
thing  would  be  dissolved,  I  would  feel  much  happier  about  this. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  could  give  you - 

Senator  Douglas.  But  with  the  temper  of  the  producing  countries, 
and  I  don’t  blame  them  at  all,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  they  would 
reject  any  such  interpretation  as  you  give. 
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Mr.  Bale.  Well,  I  could - 

Senator  Douglas.  Does  Brazil  agree  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  In  fact,  they  have  by  the  action  that  was  taken. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Senator,  last  July  or  August  we  had  a  major  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  quota  question  and  the  issue 
finally  went  the  way  we  insisted.  Several  governments  of  Latin 
America  acknowledged  they  had  to  go  along  with  us  because  other¬ 
wise  there  would  not  have  been  any  quotas  whatsoever.  There  were 
public  statements  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Douglas.  Did  Columbia  agree  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Did  the  Central  American  States  agree? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Well,  in  acknowledging  and  agreeing  to  accept  our 
position  on  quotas  at  the  time  the  position  of  our  consumers  implicitly 
they  agreed. 

Senator  Douglas.  Did  the  African  States  agree? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Implicitly  yes,  I  can’t  state  explicitly.  _  _ 

Mr.  Ball.  Senator  Douglas,  I  can  assure  you  that  unless  this  inter-  ^ 
pretation  is  followed  the  United  States  will  find  it  impossible  to  agree 
to  a  quota  at  the  beginning  of  a  coffee  year.  Since  we  have  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  vote  and  since  all  we  require  is  one  more  state  no  matter  how 
small  to  join  with  us,  we  certainly  would  not  respect  any  quota  that  was 
fixed  without  our  approval. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  see — and  I  don’t  wish  to  belabor  this  point — 
what  some  of  us  are  afraid  of  is  that  the  quotas  will  be  frozen  in  the 
face  of  rising  world  demand  and  that  this  will  consequently  lead  to  an 
upward  move  in  prices. 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  the  importance  of  having  a  de  novo  action  taken 
at  the  beginning  of  each  coffee  year  because  this  prevents  a  setting  up  of 
a  structure  which  continues  over  the  year. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  suppose  the  country  says  we  didn’t  agree  to 
the  interpretation  which  the  United  States  made,  there  may  have  been 
some  verbal  talk,  but  the  people  are  acting  ultra  vires  and  we  reject  it 
because  apparently  there  are  some  already  rejecting  the  existing  quotas 
and  imposing  quotas  within  quotas  for  a  smaller  quantity.  Suppose 
they  reject  our  interpretation,  and  they  are  very  adroit  people;  would 
our  Government  be  prepared  to  say  we  would  buy  coffee  wherever  we  a 
wanted  to  and  in  whatever  quantity  ?  _ 

Mr.  Ball.  We  would  say  we  would  not  respect  any  quota  that  is  not 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  two-thirds  requirement. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  it  be  the  policy  of  our  Government  if  the 
quota  were  maintained  as  a  fixed  level  in  the  face  of  rising  world  de¬ 
mand  for  several  years  that  we  would  then  be  willing  to  buy  coffee  in 
the  open  market  in  such  quantities  as  the  domestic  trade  might  desire? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  as  you  know,  there  would  be  other  factors  including 
inventory  changes  and  matters  of  this  kind.  But  it  would  certainly 
be  our  policy  to  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  quotas  which  would 
not  result  in  a  rising  price  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  increased  con¬ 
sumption  to  the  point  where  we  would  get  out  of  what  we  would  re¬ 
gard  as  a  very  reasonable  range  of  coffee  prices. 

Now,  that  reasonable  range  I  suppose  is  somewhere  within  the  range 
of  40, 45  cents,  something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Douglas.  Where  it  is  now  ? 
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Mr.  Ball.  About  where  it  is  now. 

Senator  Douglas.  Futures  are  a  little  lower - 

Mr.  Ball.  Which  is  something  less,  I  think,  than  the  15-year  aver¬ 
age. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  wish  to  prolong  this  ques¬ 
tioning.  It  is  both  interesting  and  very  crucial.  But  there’s  just  one 
other  point  of  Mr.  Ball’s  testimony  that  I  would  like  to  ask  him  about. 

I  notice  that  he  stated  that  the  vast  majority  of  coffee  output  was 
produced  by  small  farmers.  That  was  in  your  testimony,  wasn’t  it? 
Page  2?  “Overwhelming  majority  of  small  farmers  cultivating  less 
than  5  acres  of  land,”  does  this  mean  the  vast  majority  of  coffee  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  small  farmers  or  does  it  mean  that  there  are  more  small 
people  than  big  people? 

For  instance,  I  have  just  been  going  over  figures  of  concentration  of 
profits  in  manufacturing  concerns  in  this  country  and  I  find  that  the 
top  20  manufacturing  concerns  have,  I  believe,  36  percent  of  the  profits. 
Of  the  total  of  420,000  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country,  the 
top  1,000  have  86  percent  of  the  profits.  The  bottom  419,000  have  14 
percent  of  the  profits. 

Now,  you  can  say  the  vast  majority  of  manufacturers  are  small  en¬ 
terprises  but  they  get  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  profits  and  do 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  volume  of  business  and  have  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  total  assets. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  ask  now :  Is  it  true  that  60  or  70  percent  of 
the  coffee  is  grown  on  holdings  of  less  than  5  acres? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  don’t  know  the  answer  to  that,  Senator  Douglas,  the 
situation  varies  greatly,  I  will  try  to  get  it  for  you ;  the  situation  varies 
greatly  as  between  one  country  and  another.  By  and  large,  in  Africa 
the  coffee  is  grown  almost  entirely  on  very  small  plots. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  right.  But  what  about  Brazil?  What 
about  Colombia?  What  about  El  Salvador?  I  guess  Costa  Rica  does 
have  small  farms.  What  about  Guatemala  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  have  here  this  information :  that  in  Brazil  about  half 
the  total  production  comes  from  medium-sized  farms  of  8  to  65 
hectares. 

Senator  Douglas.  A  hectare  is  two  and  a  quarter  acres  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  that  would  be  from— 

Mr.  Ball.  From  19  to  about  140  acres,  I  think. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  not  a  small  farm. 

Mr.  Ball.  A  third  comes  from  large  farms  of  from  65  to  250  hec¬ 
tares.  Plantations  of  over  250  hectares  and  small  farms  of  less  than  8 
hectares  remain  as  the  remaining  output  in  about  equal  proportions. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  wonder  if  you  will  submit  that  table  translated 
into  acres. 

Mr.  Ball.  All  right,  surely. 

Now,  this  differs  quite  a  bit.  In  Colombia,  the  small  farm  of  under 
10  hectares  is  the  typical  unit. 

Senator  Douglas.  110? 

Mr.  Ball.  No  ;  of  under  10. 

Senator  Douglas.  Twenty-two  acres. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  is  a  typical  unit  accounting  for  about  three-fifths 
of  the  total  output. 
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In  El  Salvador,  on  the  other  hand,  two-fifths  of  the  area  under 
adult  plantation  are  in  farms  of  over  50  hectares ;  in  other  words,  they 
have  big  fincas  there. 

In  Africa,  the  number  of  small  farms  has  been  expanding  rapidly, 
for  example.  In  Kenya,  the  number  of  licensed  growers  rose  from 
8,000  in  1951  to  ahnost  85,000  in  1958. 

In  Uganda  some  85  percent  of  production  is  by  African  smallholdei'S, 
most  of  whom  own  under  500  trees,  coffee  trees,  I  suppose. 

Similarly,  in  the  Ivory  Coast  more  than  90  percent  of  the  coffee 
areas  are  in  the  hands  of  African  farmers. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Ball,  I  do  not  want  to  detain  you  too  much. 
Let  me  say  I  spent  some  time  in  Guatamala  and  El  Salvador  in 
December  of  1963. 

Mr.  Ball.  Very  large  fincas  there. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  found  there  it  was  not  so  much  that  a  single 
farm  was  so  large  but  you  would  have  a  plantation  owner  who  would 
own  a  number  of  farms  and  operate  them  under  central  control,  so 
that  these  figures — and  this  is  a  very  slippery  business,  I  know,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  impossible  to  get  that — but  the  figures  by  far  do  not 
mirror  the  concentration  of  the  ownership  of  the  farms,  and  one  has 
only  to  look  at  El  Salvador  or  Guatamala,  for  example,  to  realize  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  coffee  which  is  grown  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  a  reatively  small  percentage  of  people. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  14  families  in  El  Salvador 
control  the  entire  production.  At  times  they  were  claiming  through 
family  descent,  just  as  the  five  families  of  Hawaii  have  become  more, 
so  there  are  40  families. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  dinner  with  one  of  these  families  and  they 
pounded  their  chests  and  said : 

They  say  there  are  14  families  in  El  Salvador.  I  want  to  tell  you  this  is 
wrong.  There  are  only  five  families,  and  we  are  one  of  them. 

But  what  I  have  been  afraid  of  is  that  this  will  mean  not  increased 
income  for  the  laborers,  but  greatly  increased  income  for  the  big  planta¬ 
tion  owners,  and  that  what  you  have  will  be  that  the  low-income  people 
in  this  country  will  be  subsidizing  the  high-income  people  in  the 
coffee-producing  countries. 

Mr.  Ball.  Of  course,  what  we  are  seeking  here,  Senator  Douglas, 
is  income  stability,  and  this  is  important  not  merely  for  continuity  of 
employment  on  the  part  of  the  workers  on  the  plantations,  but  also 
as  far  as  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  governments  go.  Because 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  sensible  planning  unless  they  have  some 
assurance  as  to  the  flow  of  foreign  exchange  over  the  forthcoming 
period.  But  we  will  try  to  get  you  an  analysis  of  this  question  of 
ownership.  F rankly,  I  do  not  have  more  than  this. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  may  be  impossible  to  get. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  will  see  what  we  can  find  out. 

(Information  subsequently  supplied  follows :) 

Size  of  Farms  in  Coffee-Producing  Countries 

Comprehensive  data  on  the  size  of  farms  and  on  farm  ownership  is  unavailable 
in  many  of  the  coffee-producing  countries.  Being  underdeveloped  countries, 
their  statistical  services  are  mainly  inadequate  or  totally  lacking.  The  FAO,  in 
its  most  recent  study  of  “The  World  Coffee  Economy”  does  have  this  to  say: 

“One  factor  which  tends  to  enhance  the  difficulties  of  raising  the  general 
standard  of  cultivation  practices  is  the  increasing  importance  of  production  by 
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small  holders  and  peasant  proprietors.  The  number  of  small  holders  has  prob¬ 
ably  doubled  since  1946,  the  growth  in  this  group  being  especially  marked  in 
Africa.  Probably  one-third  of  the  world  production  now  comes  from  farms  of 
less  than  24.7  acres. 

“In  Brazil,  about  half  the  total  production  comes  from  medium-sized  farms 
of  19.8  to  160  acres,  while  a  further  one-third  comes  from  large  farms  of  160  to 
618  acres.  Plantations  of  over  618  acres  and  small  farms  of  less  than  19.8  acres 
account  for  the  remaining  output  in  about  equal  proportions.  In  Colombia,  the 
small  farm  of  under  24.7  acres  is  the  typical  unit,  accounting  for  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  output ;  most  of  the  rest  is  accounted  for  by  farms  of  24.7 
to  123.5  acres.  By  contrast,  in  El  Salvador,  two-fifths  of  the  area  under  adult 
plantation  are  in  farms  of  over  123.5  acres,  and  a  further  one-third  in  farms  of 
24.7  to  123.5  acres. 

“In  Africa,  the  number  of  small  farms  has  been  expanding  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  In  Kenya,  for  example,  the  number  of  licensed  African  growers  rose  from 
8,000  in  1951  to  almost  85,000  in  1958.  In  Uganda,  some  85  percent  of  production 
is  by  African  small  holders,  most  of  whom  own  under  500  trees  each.  Similarly, 
in  the  Ivory  Coast,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  coffee  area  is  in  the  hands  of 
small  African  farmers,  and  the  proportion  is  also  high  in  Ruanda  Urundi, 
Tanganyika,  and  Madagascar. 

“This  expansion  in  the  number  of  small  holders  has  meant  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  importance  of  coffee  in  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  these 
countries.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  development  may  have  made  it  more 
difficult  for  governments  to  influence  the  trend  in  production,  should  they  wish 
to  do  so.” 

Distribution  of  coffee  acreage,  by  size  and  type  of  coffee  farm  and  plantation, 

Guatemala,  1960 


Type  of  farm  and  plantation,  by  acreage  in  coffee 

Approximate 
number  of 
coffee  farms 
and 

plantations 

Approximate 
total  acreage 

Average  size 
in  acres 

19, 000 

12, 000 

0.6 

Private  commercial  farms  and  plantations: 

9,325 

1, 550 
530 
470 
50 

68, 000 
36, 000 
63, 000 
123, 000 
86, 000 

7.3 
24.0 
119.0 
262.0 
1, 720. 0 

Subtotal,  private  commercial  farms  and  plantations.... 

11, 925 
75 

376, 000 
62, 000 

31.5 

827.0 

Total  —  . . . . . . 

31, 000 

450, 000 

14.6 

1  Grown  for  use  of  owner,  not  marketed . 

2  Controlled  by  Fincas  Nacionales,  an  autonomous  Government  agency. 

Distribution  of  coffee  holdings,  Nicaragua,  1960 


Total  size  of  farm  or  plantation  (acres) 

Number  of 
farms 

Approximate 
total  area 
planted  to 
coffee 

Average  area 
in  coffee 

394 
1,604 
912 
1,210 
2,  775 
1,412 
1,200 
96 

Acres 

600 
6,600 
7, 000 
12, 000 
39,800 
38, 000 
86, 000 
23,000 

Acres 

1.5 
4.1 

7.6 
10.0 
14.0 
27.0 
72.0 

240.0 

2.5  to  12.4  _  _  _  _ 

12.5  to  25  _  _ _ 

25.1  to  50  _ 

50.1  to  125  _ 

125.1  to  250  .  _ _ _ - _ 

2501  to  1,250  _  _ _  _  --- 

Over  1,250.1  _  _ 

Total.  _  _ _ 

9,603 

213, 000 

22.2 

24 
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Distribution  of  coffee  acreage  in  Costa  Rica,  by  size  of  farm  holdings,  1955 


Size  of  farm  holdings  (acres) 

Number  of 
farms 

Area  planted  to  coffee 
(acres) 

Total 

Average  per 
farm  1 

1.7  to  2.47 _ _ _ _ _ 

1, 520 
11,430 
3,140 
4,930 
550 
350 
67 

2,200 
42, 500 
19, 700 
47, 600 
11,300 
23,800 
8,400 

1.4 

3.7 
6.3 

9.7 
20.5 
68.0 

127.0 

2.48  to  24.7 _ _ _ 

24.8  to  49.4 _ 

49.5  to  247  _ _ 

248  to  494 _ 

495  to  2,470 _  _ 

Over  2,479 _ _  -- 

21,987 

155, 500 

7.1 

i  These  are  averages.  Some  farms,  both  large  and  small,  have  a  much  higher  percentage  of  acreage  in 
coffee  than  do  others. 


Distribution  of  coffee  acreage  in  El  Salvador,  1955 


Size  of  area  planted  to  coffee 
(in  acres) 

Number  of 
holdings 

Total  area 
planted  to 
coffee 
(in  acres) 

Up  to  2.47 _ _ _ 

9, 795 
7,652 
1,952 
248 
121 
61 

9, 120 
63, 146 
93, 758 
41, 575 
37, 406 
41,379 

2.47  to  24.7 . . - . — . . 

24.7  to  123.5 _ 

123.5  to  247 _ _ _ _ 

247  to  494 _ 

Total _  _ 

19,829 

280, 384 

Distribution  of  coffee  farms  in  Honduras,  1952 


Acreage  in  coflee 

Percent  of 
farms 

Percent  of 
area 

Under  2.5 _ _ _ _ _ ..... 

59 

17 

2.5  to  12.4 _ _ _ 

35 

41 

12  5  to  25  ...  _  _  _  ...  _ 

4 

16 

25.1  to  50 _ _ _ _ __ _ 

1 

11 

50.1  to  125 _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

9 

125.1  and  over _ _ _  __ 

(*) 

6 

1  Insignificant. 


Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  taken,  perhaps, 
more  time  than  is  my  arithmetical  share.  I  regret  this.  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Ball  for  his  very  intelligent  answers.  I  wish  my  doubts 
could  be  cleared  up  because  I  see  the  political  advantages,  which  are 
very  strong. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Curtis. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  I  understand  that  the  objective  of  this  treaty, 
Mr.  Ball,  this  arrangement  is  to  enhance  and  stabilize  the  income  of 
the  coffee-producing  countries  % 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  I  should  say  it  is  to  stabilize  the  income  of  the 
coffee-producing  countries  at  a  reasonable  level.  We  are  not  talking 
about  trying  to  transfer  resources  by  the  maintenance  of  artificially 
high  prices. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  its  objective  is  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
producing  countries  ? 
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Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right.  One  of  the  major  elements  in  well-being 
is  stability  of  income. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  would  be  brought  about  by  several  things. 
One,  coffee  sold  in  the  consuming  country  would  have  to  be  labeled  as 
to  the  country  of  origin. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  would  also  be  brought  about  by  a  quota  that 
limits  the  total  amount  of  coffee  that  can  come  into  the  country,  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  limits  the  amount  of  coffee  that  could  be  exported  by 
a  producing  country. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  there  a  specific  quota  on  any  consuming  country  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  not  on  any  consuming  country. 

Senator  Curtis.  Conceivably  then  they  could  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  limit  production  to  a  certain  amount,  and  one  country  could 
come  in  and  buy  it  all. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  possible,  and  the  point  of  having  certificates  of 
origin  is  that  then  the  Coffee  Council  is  advised  as  to  where  the  coffee 
has  gone.  It  can  detect  this  situation. 

_  Senator  Curtis.  In  addition  to  bringing  about  a  better  economic 
situation  for  these  coffee  producers,  it  has  to  be  labeled  as  to  country 
of  origin,  there  is  a  quota  which  tends  to  balance  consumption  with 
production,  and  also  there  is  the  weapon  of  a  complete  prohibition  of 
the  importation ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  coun¬ 
tries  is  that  they  will  not  import  from  countries  which  are  not  members 
of  the  coffee - 

Mr.  Jacobson.  No,  Senator,  they  are  required  to  limit  their  imports 
from  nonmembers  to  the  average  of  their  level  of  imports  from  the 
period  1960  to  1962.  There  is  no  flat  prohibition  of  imports  from  any 
country ;  and  those  limitations  are  not  now  in  effect  because  the  prohi¬ 
bition  runs  only  when  more  than  5  percent - 

Senator  Curtis.  Here,  prohibiting  imports  of  coffee  that  are  not 
accompanied  by  certificates  helps  exporting  countries  police  their  quota 
system. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  how  would  a  producer  country  that  had  not 
signed  get  a  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  in  a  situation  where  imports  of  producing  countries 
that  were  not  members  of  the  Coffee  Council,  of  the  coffee  agreement, 
had  not  exceeded  5  percent  of  the  total  world  consumption  in  a  base 
period,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  prohibition  imposed  on  those  imports. 
It  is  only  when  the  Coffee  Council  determines  that  the  nonmember 
countries  had  accounted  for  more  than  5  percent  of  the  exports  that 
they  then  impose  restrictions  on  the  imports  by  the  consuming  coun¬ 
tries  of  those — from  those  areas.  The  levels  at  which  those  import 
restrictions  are  imposed  are  the  levels  that  existed  during  a  base 
period. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  would  issue  them  a  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  They  do  not  have  to  have  a  certificate. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  cannot  export  without  it. 
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Mr.  Jacobson.  No  nonmembers,  Senator,  are  permitted  to  export 
without  certificates  of  origin.  We  are  permitted  to  import  their 
coffee. 

Senator  Curtis.  Export  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  When  no  limitations  are  in  effect,  they  have  no 

limitation.  . 

Senator  Curtis.  I  mean  when  limitations  are  m  effect. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  When  limitations  are  in  effect  they  are  permitted  to 
export  up  to  the  average  of  their  exports  to  member  countries  in  the 
years  1960-62. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  are  you  going  to  enforce  that  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Member  importer  countries  are  required  to  notify 
the  coffee  organization  of  their  imports  from  nonmembers. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  importing  countries? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Make  the  notification  to  the  coffee  organization. 

Senator  Curtis.  Provide  the  mechanism  for  enforcing  it. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  That  is  correct,  against  nonmembers. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well  now,  is  it  the  policy  of  the  State  Department 
to  apply  the  same  protections  to  domestic  producers  of  agricultural 
foodstuffs? 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  domestic  producers  are  not  involved  in  the  agreement. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  know  they  are  not  involved  in  this,  but  is  it  the 
policy  of  our  State  Department  to  grant  to  our  domestic  producers 
these  same  protections?  In  other  words,  do  you  favor  requiring  the 
labeling  of  other  agricultural  imports  as  to  the  country  of  origin  in 
order  to  improve  the  economic  well-being  of  domestic  producers  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  do  not  know  that  the  problem  has  ever  arisen,  Senator, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Curtis.  Oh,  yes,  it  arises  in  every  Congress  where  bills  are 
introduced  to  label  farm  goods.  It  arose  in  connection  with  the  import 
beef  crisis,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yon  are  talking  about  the  various  labeling  acts.  These 
are  not  in  the  context  of  an  international  arrangement.  I  mean,  these 
are  unilateral  actions  which - 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understand  that.  But  here  you  are  advocating  a 
system  requiring  imports  to  show  their  origin,  a  matter  that  you  say 
is  for  the  economic  well-being  of  the  foreign  producers. 

Well,  is  it  the  position  of  the  State  Department  to  grant  that  same 
protection  to  domestic  producers  of  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  all  we  are  talking  about  here  is  trying  to  enforce 
an  international  arrangement,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  international 
arrangement,  it  is  a  wholly  different  problem. 

Senator  Curtis.  No,  you  cannot  limit  the  inquiry  of  this  committee 
that  way. 

Mr.  Ball.  Let  me  answer  your  question  then. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  are  responsible  for  tariffs,  trade  agreements, 
and  the  whole  thing  affecting  the  American  economy,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  fair  question  to  know  if  our  State  Department  comes  in  and  advo¬ 
cates  certain  protective  measures  for  foreign  producers,  whether  or 
not  your  position  is  that  those  same  protective  measures  be  granted 
to  domestic  producers  of  agricultural  products,  and  my  question  is, 
Do  you  favor  the  labeling  of  imports  with  their  country  of  origin  for 
the  benefit  of  domestic  producers? 
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Mr.  Ball.  TV  e  have  opposed,  as  a  general  rule  we  have  opposed, 
labeling  acts.  Labeling  acts  are  of  a  quite  different  matter  from  what 
we  are  concerned  with  here,  and  let  me  explain,  if  I  may,  why  I  say  that. 

The  purpose  of  labeling  acts,  by  and  large,  is  to  flag  to  the  con¬ 
sumer — because  most  of  them  require  that  the  label  be  such  as  to 
appear  on  the  package  that  the  consumer  buys— that  these  are  of  for¬ 
eign  origin,  and  these  are  mostly  in  aid,  I  mean  it  is  obviously  in  aid 
of  the  possibility  of  organizing  consumer  movements  for  a  protec¬ 
tionist  purpose. 

We,  in  our  experience,  feel  that  this  is  not  a  useful  or  desirable 
thing,  and  we  have  taken  this  position  consistently  over  the  years. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  objective  of  both  is  to  restrict  importation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  producer,  only  the  producer  in  one  instance  is  a 
foreign  producer. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  we  are  talking  about  the  question  of  any  kind  of 
import  limitation,  whether  it  be  by  label  or  not,  because  the  effect  of 
one  kind  of  label  is  to  permit  organized  consumer  resistance.  The 
effect  of  another  is  to  be  able  to  advise  an  international  council,  give 
it  the  information  that  will  enable  it  to  carry  out  an  international 
agreement.  They  are  quite  separate  things. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is 
the  producing  groups  that  advocate  the  labeling  of  the  country  of 
origin.  Now,  they  may  appeal  to  consumers  for  assistance,  but  the 
economics  of  it  are  identical. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  are  not  trying  to  protect  the  foreign  producer  from 
the  competition  of  the  American  producers,  whereas  the  purpose  of 
labeling  acts  is  to  protect  the  American  products  from  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  producers.  They  are  very  different  in  objective. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  are  you  going  to  protect  in  this  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  about  some  stability 
in  markets  which  will  be  beneficial  to  everybody,  including  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer,  including  the  American  coffee  industry,  and  you  will 
find  that  this  bill — and  the  agreement — are  generally  supported  by  the 
coffee  industry  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  bring  stability  into  an  industry  that  has  been 
racked  by  chaotic  price  conditions  over  a  long  period.  These  created 
not  only  economic  but  political  disruption. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  that.  I  think  if  the  foreign 
producers  of  coffee  have  an  extremely  low  price  that  some  reasonable 
arrangement  to  raise  that  price — that  the  seller  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  would  have  something  to  say  about  that  price  is  sound. 

But  I  do  object  to  the  State  Department  granting  a  measure  of 
protection  establishing  a  policy  which  we  do  not  grant  to  the  domestic 
producers. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  seems  to  me,  Senator  Curtis,  that  the  considerations 
are  wholly  different,  because  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  as  far  as  the 
foreign  coffee  producer  is  concerned,  is  not  to  give  him  the  kind  of 
protection  from  other  competition  which  will  enable  him  to  raise 
the  price  to  an  artificial  level,  but  simply  to  give  him  some  stability. 

The  intention  of  most  of  the  labeling  acts  is  to  discourage  foreign  im¬ 
ports  in  order  to  give  the  American  producer  a  larger  share  of  the 
domestic  market. 
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Senator  Curtis.  They  have  identically  the  same  objectives. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  objective  of  one  is  stability,  and  the  objective  of  the 
other  is  protection. 

Senator  Curtis.  No,  it  is  stability,  because  one  would  build  a  do¬ 
mestic  industry  to  a  strength  that  would  enhance  its  price,  yes,  but  also 
make  it  so  that  it  would  not  have  the  peaks  and  valleys,  and  work  to 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  in  the  long  run,  and  the  other  one  would 
be  to  do  it  for  the  foreign  producers. 

I  think  that  philosophically  your  position,  the  position  of  the  State 
Department,  here  today  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  of  the  trade 

agreement  proposals  that  you  have  ever  brought  in  here. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  could  not  accept  that,  Senator,  quite  frankly.  I  think  it 
is  totally  consistent  with  the  idea  of  liberalization  of  the  trade,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  effort  to  bring  some  price  stability  into  markets 
on  the  other  hand. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well  now,  could  a  potential  purchaser  m  this  coun¬ 
try  contact  a  producer  in  another  country  and  negotiate  a  contract  for 
the  importation  of  coffee  irrespective  of  this  whole  arrangement? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  he  certainly— this  is  exactly  the  way  it  works.  I 
mean,  normal  trade  goes  on  exactly  as  it  always  has. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  it  has  to  conform  to  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  producing  country  agrees  to  limit  its  exports  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  quotas  that  are  fixed  by  the  International  Council.  But 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  all  we  do  is  require  certificates 
or  origin  so  that  the  Cotfee  Council  will  be  advised  if  the  quotas  are 
being  exceeded  by  any  producer. 

Senator  Curtis.  All  right. 

Suppose  a  country  limits  their  exports,  and  their  export  quota  is 
all  parceled  out.  Can  a  U.S.  purchaser  go  to  another  person  in  that 
same  country  and  buy  some  more  cotfee  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Not  if  the  quota  is  exhausted.  If  the  quota  is  not  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  can. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  right.  This  is  a  trade  barrier,  not  a 
liberalization  of  trade.  You  know  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed. 
In  the  one  case,  as  I  say,  it  is  employed  for  the  protection  of  one  indus¬ 
try  against  competition.  In  the  other  case  it  is  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  some  kind  of  price  stability  in  the  world  market. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  they  are  inseparable.  Price  stability  in  the 
world  market,  I  think,  that  generally  accepted  term  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  producers  of  any  item.  I  do  not  think  you  made  a  dis¬ 
tinction  there  at  all,  but  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Talmadge. 

Senator  Talmadge.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Morton. 

Senator  Morton.  I  will  yield  to  Senator  Dirksen  who  has  a  point  he 
would  like  to  clear  up. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Dirksen. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Secretary - 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Is  it  true  that  a  1-cent  increase  in  the  price  of  cof¬ 
fee  will  burden  the  American  consumer  to  the  extent  of  $32*4  million? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  I  am  told  it  is  approximately  right,  Senator  Dirk¬ 
sen. 
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Senator  Dirksen.  Is  it  true  that  since  1962  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  coffee  prices  of  11.78  on  the  New  York  spot  market,  which  would  be 
about  14  cents  retail  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  about  right,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  would  put  a  burden  or  did  put  a  burden  on 
the  American  people  in  round  figures  of  $350  million. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  would  be  about  the  effect ;  yes. 

(The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment:) 

The  foregoing  figure  should  be  corrected.  Data  for  11  months  indicate  that 
U.S.  imports  of  coffee  in  the  year  1964  exceeded  those  for  the  years  1963  and 
1962  by  approximately  .$230  and  $210  millions,  respectively.  The  net  drain  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  was  considerably  less  inasmuch  as  countries  export¬ 
ing  coffee  spent  a  substantial  amount  of  their  coffee  earnings  for  purchases  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now,  if  perchance  as  a  result  of  the  coffee  treaty 
and  the  implementing  legislation,  they  manage  to  get  another  increase 
of,  say,  10  cents  a  pound  overall,  that  would  be  an  additional  burden 
of  roughly  $325  million. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  But  I  think  that  at  some  point  you  would  get  a 
fall  in  consumption  because  there  is  some  price  flexibility  of  demand 
here. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now,  alluding  to  a  point  raised  by  Senator  Doug¬ 
las,  I  see  from  one  of  the  dispatches  from  Rio  that  the  Africans  evi¬ 
dently  are  going  to  support  Brazil  in  whatever  position  she  may  take 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  from  Uganda 
actually  did  go  to  Brazil,  so  that  is  an  operation  between  one  govern¬ 
ment  and  another  in  the  producing  area. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  we  can  expect,  Senator  Dirksen,  that  the  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  will  do  their  best  to  get  together  just  as  the  consuming 
countries  will  attempt  to  protect  their  interests  in  this  matter. 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  note  also  in  one  of  the  Latin  American  letters 
that  African  producers  actually  did  meet  on  the  sixth  day  of  January 
of  this  year  and  have  come  to  an  informal  agreement  to  make  their 
own  quotas  and  to  keep  20  percent  of  the  crop  off  the  market.  Has 
that  come  to  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Senator,  our  understanding  is  that  they  made  such  a 
decision.  They  did  this  against  a  background  of  very  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  African  coffees  and  very  heavy  production,  so  much  so  that 
within  this  coffee  year,  which  began  on  October  1,  the  price  of  African 
coffees  has  dropped  from  approximately  35  cents  a  pound  to  a  low  of 
something  like  25  cents  a  pound. 

The  Africans  then  decided  if  they  kept  up  their  cutthroat  sales,  fully 
exploited  their  sales,  their  quota  sales,  and  in  addition  violated — to 
use  a  blunt  word — violated  their  export  quotas,  they  faced  a  further 
collapse  of  coffee  prices. 

So  they  joined  together  to  try  to  bring  some  order  into  their  market¬ 
ing  policies.  I  think  that  is  the  reference  to  the  meeting  of  January  6. 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  take  it  from  the  staff  data  sheet  that  the  quotas 
in  December  of  1964  were  actually  1,300,000  bags  smaller  than  in  June 
of  1964,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  coffee  consumption  obviously 
had  to  go  up. 
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Mr.  Jacobson.  Senator,  the  quota  which  we  set  in  December  after 
canceling  out  the  500,000  bags  that  we  could  have  obtained  was  ap¬ 
proximately  471/2  million  bags,  contrasted  with  the  quota  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum  in  the  prior  year  of  48.8  million  bags,  a  reduction  of  roughly 

1.3  million.  _  . 

Now,  we  must  remember  that  in  that  prior  year,  the  year  just  passed, 
we  had  raised  the  quota  actually  from  45.7  to  48.8  million  bags  of 
coffee,  much  more  than  we  anticipated  the  increase  in  consumption 
to  be,  but  to  allow  for  a  great  big  increase  in  inventories  as  buyers 
scurried  in  the  market  to  get  fresh  coffee  in  the  light  of  the  Brazilian 
frost,  and  then  the  drought. 

Now,  having  built  up  these  inventories,  with  consumption  having- 
shrunk  a  little  bit  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  coifee  year  because 
of  the  increase  in  price,  the  producers  felt  that  the  market  could  not 
absorb,  and  we  agreed  with  them,  the  same  amount  of  48.8  million 
bags  of  coffee  because  inventories  were  heavy,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons,  in  fact,  why  buying  has  been  relatively  light  this  year. 
So  we  adjusted  the  quotas  downward  to  reflect  our  honest  anticipations 
of  what  the  market  could  absorb. 

As  I  indicated,  I  believe  to  Senator  Douglas  before,  the  actual  record 
of  exports  this  year  shows  that  exports  will  indeed  lie  running  at 
less  than  the  figure  of  47y2  million  bags  of  coffee,  and  it  is  this  which 
has  prompted  the  producers  to  get  together,  in  Paris  most  recently, 
and  to  suggest  a  further  cut  in  quotas.  As  I  indicated,  we  are  look¬ 
ing  that  matter  over  and  have  taken  no  decision  on  it  whatsoever. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Do  you  agree  that  the  only  way  to  stabilize 
prices,  and  certainly  the  only  way  to  keep  them  in  due  bounds  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  American  consumer,  would  be  to  enlarge  the 
quotas.  Is  there  any  other  way  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Taking  the  swings  with  the  roundabouts,  there  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Dirksen.  So  it  is  a  question  of  quotas. 

Now,  all  this  suggests  a  foundation  for  one  thing.  When  we  con¬ 
sidered  this  matter  last  year,  the  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
I  offered  as  a  substitute  for  section  4  of  last  year's  measure.  That 
gave  Congress  some  measure  of  control,  and  I  thought  they  should 
have  some  control. 

Now,  the  point  was  made  that  probably  this  was  an  infringement 
of  an  executive  power  and  violated  our  general  concept  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  executive  and  legislative  powers. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Dirksen.  So  the  bill  that  is  before  us  now  contains  State 
Department  language  which  begins  with  words  “It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress.” 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right,  Senator  Dirksen.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  meet  a  constitutional  objection  which  had  been  raised. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes. 

Now,  we  discovered,  of  course,  in  the  memorandum  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  delivered  to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Russian 
wheat  shipments  that  if  the  Congress  actually  wanted  to  be  in  con¬ 
trol  it  would  have  said  so.  But  having  used  the  language  in  the 
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Agricultural  Act  of  1961  that  it  was  “the  sense  of  Congress,”  there¬ 
fore,  it  had  no  validity  and  no  real  effect  and,  in  consequence,  it  was 
ignored. 

Now,  that  language  as  submitted  by  the  State  Department  bothers 
me. 

I  could  go  along  with  the  bill,  I  went  along  with  it  last  year,  I  could 
go  along  with  the  bill,  if  in  section  2,  and  if  you  have  got  the  bill 
before  you - 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  I  do  have  it  before  me. 

Senator  Dirksen.  You  would  preserve  the  first  part  of  the  language 
as  it  came  up,  so  that  it  would  read : 

“On  and  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment,  1962,  and  for  such  period  prior  to  October  1,  1968,  as  the  agree¬ 
ment  remains  in  effect,”  and  then  add  this  language  “or  until  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  concurrent  resolution  determines  that  an  unwarranted  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  coffee  has  occurred,”  and  then  go  on  with  the 
language  of  the  bill. 

If  you  can  fix  a  limit  on  the  executive  power,  and  October  1.  1968, 
by  legislation  under  this  treaty,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  by  the  same 
legislation,  using  a  concurrent  resolution  that  the  President  does  not 
have  to  sign,  you  are  still  within  this  separation  of  those  powers,  and  it 
does  give  the  Congress  some  control  over  this  matter. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  would  want  to  discuss  this  language  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  Senator  Dirksen.  This  would,  in  effect,  give  the 
Congress  the  right  to  terminate  the  agreement  without  executive  con¬ 
sent,  as  I  understand  it,  because  a  concurrent  resolution,  of  course, 
would  not  require  the  President's  signature. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Well,  it  determines  that  an  unwarranted  increase 
in  the  price  of  coffee  has  occurred  and  then,  of  course,  the  President 
acts  on  that  finding,  but  we  do  not  put  in  other  hobbles  or  restrictions 
on  the  President. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  I  would  want  to  consult  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  am  anxious  to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem  that  will  meet  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  Congress  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  create  constitutional 
problems,  and  we  will  certainly  be  prepared  to  discuss  this  or  see  if  we 
can  find  an  alternative  with  the  Department  of  Justice — is  there  any¬ 
body  here  from  Justice  ? 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  may  say  for  myself,  and  I  think  for  the  com¬ 
mittee.  that  we  are  all  seeking  to  find  a  solution. 

Mr.  Ball.  Surely. 

Senator  Dirksen.  And,  at  the  same  time,  repose  some  measure  of 
authority  in  the  Congress  if  these  prices  get  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Ball.  Right. 

Senator  Dirksen.  And  there  can  be  no  question  from  what  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time,  such  as  setting  up  a  cartel  in  Africa  to  hold 
coffee  off  the  market  to  raise  prices,  and  I  understand  something  of 
the  same  nature  was  going  on  in  Batin  America.  Now,  the  Congress, 
I  believe,  would  be  remiss  in  its  legislative  duty  if  it  did  not  retain 
some  measure  of  control.  That  is  why  this  implementing  legislation 
is  giving  me  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  Ball.  Senator  Dirksen,  let  me  say  we  will  endeavor  to  try  to 
find  a  solution  with  your  staff  and  the  staff  of  the  committee.  But 
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I  would  want  to  have  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  J ustice  on  the 
constitutional  issue. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Thank  you.  But  that  is  the  principal  interest, 

I  think - 

Mr.  Ball.  Surely. 

Senator  Dirksen  (continuing).  At  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Dirksen.  If  we  can  find  a  solution,  I  do  not  believe - 

Mr.  Bat.t-  It  is  certainly  our  intention  to  find  such  a  solution. 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions?  Senator  Douglas? 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  inject  again,  but 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  as  was  once  remarked,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  this  morning,  and  on  page  2  there  is  this  article : 

Representatives  of  28  coffee-producing  countries  accounting  for  about  96 
percent  of  world  coffee  exports  voted  in  Paris  to  seek  an  immediate  5-percent 
reduction  in  annual  export  quotas  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Coffee  Organization.  The  group  said  this  was  “an  urgent  move  to  stabilize  the  a 
world  coffee  market.”  ^ 

I  would  say  that  the  word  “stabilize”  always  has  a  peculiar  connota¬ 
tion,  producing  countries  always  believing  it  should  be  stabilized  at 
a  higher  level  than  that  which  presently  exists.  But  to  continue — 

Request  for  quota  reduction  is  to  be  made  at  a  February  1  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  International  Coffee  Council. 

It  goes  on  to  say : 

The  results  of  the  Paris  meeting  were  released  through  the  New  York  office 
of  the  World  Coffee  Information  Center.  Producer  meetings  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French-speaking  producing  countries  in  Africa.  Brazil,  too, 
is  strongly  urging  a  tightening  in  world  export  quotas  reflecting  producer  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  current  market  levels.  Dealers  at  New  York  estimated  that 
a  5-percent  reduction  in  the  basic  annual  quotas  set  up  under  the  Coffee  Act 
would  amount  to  2  million  bags. 

I  made  some  rough  computations,  indicating  that  the  elasticity  of 
the  demand  for  coffee  is  not  greater  than  0.5,  maybe  less  than  that, 
and  this  would  mean,  a  5-percent  reduction  would  cause,  a  10-percent, 
increase  in  price  per  pound,  which  would  mean  an  increase  of  4y2 
cents  roughly  per  pound  which,  as  my  colleague  has  said,  would  mean 
an  increase  roughly  of  around  $140  million  a  year.  ^ 

Now,  we  are  in  a  very  peculiar  situation  where  you  have  a  cartel  ™ 
within  a  cartel,  and  the  producing  countries  can  reject  the  quota 
established  by  the  agreement,  as  a  whole,  fix  a  smaller  quota  than  that 
agreed  on  under  these  conditions,  and  refuse  to  grant  licenses  to  anyone 
who  exported  greater  quantities  than  these.  Would  we  then  be  bound 
to  respect  the  export  licenses  granted  by  these  nations  and  to  refuse 
to  handle  coffee  which  was  not  so  licensed  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  it  would  probably  become  fully  apparent  only 
at  the  end  of  the  coffee  year  because  we  would  have  to  see  whether  they 
actually  shipped  up  to  their  quota  or  not. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  if  they  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  If  they  did  not,  then  it  would  become  an  element  in  the 
fixing  of  the  quota  in  the  following  year,  which  is  the  point  where  the 
leverage  in  the  consuming  countries  is  the  greatest. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Would  my  colleague  yield  ? 
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Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  would  suppose  in  the  jargon  of  the  market,  we 
would  call  it  hot  coffee. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  We  like  hot  coffee  rather  than  cold  coffee. 

Mr.  Ball.  Senator  Douglas,  I  would  just  like  to  say  we  have  no 
intention  of  agreeing  to  a  5-percent  increase - 

Senator  Douglas.  Five-percent  reduction. 

Mr.  Ball.  Five-percent  reduction  in  quotas;  but  I  think  you  would 
normally  expect  that  the  consuming  countries  would  try  to  get  together 
to  coordinate  a  policy  to  urge  in  the  fixing  and  adjustment  of  the 
quotas - 

Senator  Douglas.  You  are  going  to  face  this  now  very  soon. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  You  are  going  to  face  this  in  just  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Ball.  And  the  consuming  countries  should  do  the  same  thing. 
I  mean  we  have  an  interest  to  protect  as  they  have  one,  and  the  bal- 
ance  of  these  interests  is  what  makes  this  agreement  operate. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  are  not  alarmed  by  article  28  of  the - 

Mr.  Ball.  Article  28  simply  requires - 

Senator  Douglas  (continuing).  Of  the  agreement  which  provides, 
the  second  paragraph : 

During  the  last  6  months  of  the  coffee  year,  the  Council  shall  review  the  basic 
export  quotas  specified  in  annex  A  in  order  to  adjust  to  general  market  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Council  may  then  revise  such  quotas  by  a  distributed  majority  vote 
and  then — 

And  this  is  what  disturbed  me,  and  I  should  have  brought  it  up 
before — 

if  not  revised,  the  basic  export  quotas  specified  in  annex  A  shall  remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Senator,  I  am  sorry  there  is  considerable  confusion 
on  this  point,  for  which  we  in  the  past  with  respect  to  descriptions  of 
the  basic  quota,  have  been,  in  part,  responsible. 

The  basic  quota  does  not  determine  the  annual  quota  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  The  basic  quota  merely  determines  the  distribution  of 
the  total  quota  amongst  the  various  countries.  So  that  this  possible 
revision  of  basic  quotas  which  may  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year, 
)  merely  provides  that  within  the  annual  quota  which  we  will  set  next 
'  year,  Brazil  may  get  more  or  less,  the  Africans  may  get  more  or  less, 
Colombia  may  get  more  or  less,  but  this  does  not  run  in  any  way  to 
the  total  of  the  quotas  which  may  be  set. 

Senator  Douglas.  Wait  a  minute.  I  always  thought  the  whole 
consisted  of  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  whole  does. 

Senator  Douglas.  If  you  diminish  each  one  of  the  parts,  do  you 
not  diminish  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  If  you  diminish  one  part  you  increase  another. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  mean  these  annex  A  are  merely  fractions  of 
the  total  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  Not  absolutely  quantities. 

Mr.  Ball.  They  determine  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  quota 
among  the  consuming  countries. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  the  producing  countries  agree  to  this? 
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Mr.  Ball.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  So  again  on  the  question  of  this  5  percent,  what  has 
happened  is  that  they  have  asked  for  a  meeting  of  the  board  the 
first  of  February. 

Now,  the  only  action  that  the  board  could  take  here  would  be  to 
recommend  to  the  Council  that  it  meet  at  an  early  date.  The  Council 
would  meet,  the  producing  countries  would  make  a  proposal  for  a 
5-percent  reduction  in  quota.  As  T  say,  it  is  the  intention  certainly 
of  our  side  to  object  to  any  reduction  of  that  dimension,  and  we  have 
the  votes  to  stop  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  thought  you  could  stop  a  reduction  in  quota. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  we  have  the  votes  to  do  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  I  have  been  afraid  of  is  that  you  could 
not  get  an  increase  in  the  quota,  that  is  what  T  have  been  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  you  see  the  point  of  most  effective  leverage  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  coffee  year,  and  if  there  is  consistent  refusal  to 
grant  an  increase,  the  sanction  that  we  have  is  to  refuse  to  agree  to 
anv  quota  at  all,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  coffee  year. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  have  pursued  this  point  probably  long  enough, 
but  it  is  crucial. 

Mr.  Ball.  T  would  agree  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all?  Senator  Morton. 

Senator  Morton.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  nothing  in  this  agreement 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  consuming  group  that  requires  them  to 
take  the  entire  quota.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  still  operates 
An  importer  brings  in  coffee  because  he  thinks  he  can  sell  it. 

Mr.  B  all.  Any  consuming  country  only  buys  what  it  needs. 

Senator  Morton.  Yes.  And  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  in  this 
coffee  year  the  Brazilian  exporters,  because  of  extra  activity  from 
Africa,  find  they  can  only  sell  lfi  million  bags  instead  of  IS  million 
bags,  they  are  only  going  to  sell  lfi  million  bags  because  that  will  be 
the  amount  of  demand. 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Morton.  If  we  take  the  aiTerage  for  the  last  t5  years,  and 
throw  out  1954,  whatever  it  was,  we  still  find  the  levels  todav  below  the 
15-vear  average. 

Mr.  Ball.  Substantially  below  the  15-year  average,  ei7en  including 
1954. 

Senator  Morton.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  year  to  stabilize  when  we  find 
our  current  level  is  substantially  less  than  the  15-vear  average. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  our  view  that  a  range  of  49  to  45  cents  is  about  right. 

Senator  Morton.  As  a  result,  of  the  vicissitudes  of  nature  and  also, 
perhaps,  some  degree  of  shortsightedness  on  the  part  of  certain  ex¬ 
porters  in  the  1954  period,  we  did  see  a  reduction  of  nearlv  20  percent 
per  capita  in  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  this  countrv,  did  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Morton  Tt  poornR  Bps  lecson  urt  long  a,To  that  ’S  no4- 
remembered  bv  manv  of  the  coffee  exporters. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  there  is  still  great  utilitv  in  the  law  of  suppIv 
and  demand. 
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Senator  Morton.  So  that  even  though  there  may  be  no  direct  sub¬ 
stitute  for  coffee,  there  are  products,  tea  or  others,  that  might  be  put 
into  the  American  diet  in  place  of  coffee. 

Now,  since  the  Congress  did  not  take  action  on  the  so-called  imple¬ 
menting  legislation  last  year,  what  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
machinery  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  ?  Do  we  have 
certificates  of  origin? 

Mr.  Ball.  On  a  voluntary  basis.  We  have  tried  to  get  them  in 
order  to  help  the  Coffee  Council  as  much  as  we  could.  But  it  is  not 
a  very  satisfactory  arrangement  because  we  are  not  in  position  where 
we  can  require  them,  and  this  has  been  merely  an  action  that  the 
Customs  Bureau  has  taken  at  the  request  of  the  other  departments 
in  order  to  try  to  be  helpful.  But - 

Senator  Morton.  Has  this  action  been  taken  by  the  other  importing 
countries  as  well? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  we  are  the  only  importing  country  that  does  not 
have  implementing  legislation  and  is  not  proceeding  on  a  required 
basis. 

Senator  Dirksen.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Senator  Morton.  Yes. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Jacobson,  we  get  so  many  figures  on  coffee 
inventory;  I  think  the  last  I  have  seen  is  that  the  world  inventory 
would  be  roughly  72  million  bags,  of  which  18  million  have  deterior¬ 
ated  to  the  point  where  they  are  not  suitable  for  market.  That  would 
leave  54  million. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  get  an  inventory  figure  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  for  the  world  as  well  and  submit  it  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  We  will  try  to  do  that,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  provided  the  following  information 
on  world  coffee  stocks : 

1.  World  coffee  stocks  held  by  producing  and  consuming  countries  at  the  end 
of  September  1964  are  estimated  to  be  at  about  72  million  bags. 

2.  Of  this  amount,  stocks  in  consumer  countries  are  estimated  to  be  at  about 
12  million  bags. 

3.  Of  the  stocks  in  producing  countries,  the  overwhelming  proportion,  about 
46.5  million  bags,  are  estimated  to  be  held  in  Brazil. 

4.  Of  these  large  Brazilian  stocks,  a  considerable  quantity  were  accumulated 
over  a  long  period  and  have  deteriorated  to  the  point  that  they  have  little  com¬ 
mercial  value. 

5.  However,  information  available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicates 
that  about  23  million  bags  of  Brazilian  stocks  may  be  exportable  but  only  about 
5  million  bags  of  these  are  so-called  greenish  coffee  of  the  kind  that  U.S.  roasters 
generally  prefer. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  1964-65  crop,  reduced  to  only  10  million  bags  by  the 
natural  disasters  in  Brazil,  about  S  million  bags  are  believed  to  be  suitable  for 
export.  Brazil  should  be  able  to  meet  its  domestic  coffee  needs  from  the  very 
large  reserves  of  coffee  not  suitable  for  export. 

7.  By  the  end  of  the  coffee  year  1964-65  (Sept.  30.  1965),  it  is  expected 
that  stocks  will  have  been  reduced  from  the  72-million-bag  level  cited  above  to 
about  60  million  bags.  This  will  largely  reflect  the  substantial  drawdown  in 
Brazil’s  stocks  since  her  small  crop  new  crop  will  be  inadequate  to  cover  domestic 
and  export  requirements.  The  estimated  60  million  bags  does  not  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  destruction  of  old  stocks  which  Brazil  may  elect  to  carry  out. 

8.  It  is  notably  difficult  to  estimate  stocks  in  producing  countries.  The  Brazil¬ 
ian  Coffee  Institute  frequently  alters  estimates  of  stocks  as  it  obtains  fuller  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  true  volume  of  its  stocks. 
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Department  of  Commerce  statistics  on  U.S.  stocks  show  the  following : 

U.S.  green  coffee  inventories 
[Thousand  bags] 


March  1962 _ 3,029 

June  1962 _ 3,050 

September  1962 -  3,  376 

December  1962 _ 3,  964 

March  1963 _ 3,  518 

June  1963 _ 3,  435 

September  1963 _ 4,  008 

December  1963 _ 4,  726 

March  1964 _ 4,366 

June  1964 _ 4,216 

September  1964 _ 4,  006 

December -  C) 


1  Not  available 

Senator  Morton.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ball. 

The  next  witness  is  Edward  Gilmore,  Bureau  of  Customs. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  GILMORE,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHIEF 

COUNSEL,  BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DARRELL 

HAST 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Edward  Gilmore  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs,  assistant  to  the  Chief  Counsel.  I  have  a  brief  statement 
that  I  wish  to  read  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury. 

I  also  have  Mr.  Ivast  who  is  our  technical  expert  in  this  field  in 
the  event  you  have  questions. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  2  of  S.  701,  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Cus¬ 
toms  is  concerned,  would  authorize  the  President  to  regulate  the 
entry  for  consumption  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  for  consump¬ 
tion  of  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States,  including-  the  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  coffee  imported 
from  nonmembers  of  the  agreement,  and  the  prohibition  of  entry  of 
any  shipments  from  a  member  country  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport  hi  the  presecribed 
form. 

This  section  would  also  authorize  the  President  to  require  that 
every  export  or  reexport  of  coffee  from  the  United  States  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certificate  of  reexport  in  the  form  required  under  the 
agreement. 

If  the  draft  legislation  is  enacted,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  will  col¬ 
lect  certificates  of  origin  or  reexport  covering  shipments  of  coffee  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  and  forward  them  to  the  International 
Coffee  Organization  in  London,  and  will  issue  certificates  of  reexport 
for  coffee  exported  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  event  limitations  are  placed  on  imports  of  coffee  from  non¬ 
member  countries  at  some  future  time,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  would 
also  administer  the  quotas  that  would  be  established  for  nonmember 
countries. 
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The  Department  does  not  anticipate  any  unusual  administrative 
difficulties  under  the  proposed  legislation,  and  has  no  objection  to  its 
enactment. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  appearing. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Hawaii.  Have  a  seat,  Senator  Fong. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HIRAM  L.  FONG,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  HAWAII 

Senator  Fong.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  support  the  enactment  of  S.  701,  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  International  Cof¬ 
fee  Agreement  of  1962.  Though  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  1962  is  to  stabilize  the  world’s  coffee  price,  the  bill  pending- 
before  your  committee  has  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers. 

In  the  1964  session,  I  supported  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
of  1964  for  similar  reasons.  This  legislation  with  an  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  Dirksen  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  But  it  did  not 
pass  the  House. 

In  the  1963  session,  I  supported  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  May  21,  1963,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  stabilize  the  world’s  coffee  price  fluctuations.  On  December 
27, 1963,  the  United  States  deposited  its  instrument  of  ratification  and 
thereby  became  a  member  of  the  International  Coffee  Organization. 
The  pending  bill  provides  authority  enabling  the  United  States  full 
participation  under  the  coffee  agreement. 

I  noted  that  the  agreement  has  been  of  benefit  to  bring  some  stability 
to  world’s  coffee  prices  within  a  year  without  any  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  summer  of  1963,  there  was  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  coffee  price  which  caused  great  concern  among  the 
American  consumers.  This  was  due  to  the  frost  which  hit  Brazil 
in  August  1963,  coupled  with  the  worst  drought  of  the  century  cut¬ 
ting  Brazil  to  one-quarter  of  its  normal  output.  But  a  responsible  ac¬ 
tion  under  the  coffee  agreement  helped  to  stabilize  the  coffee  price  by 
increasing  the  export  quotas. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  is  the  only  one  of  our  50  States  that  grows 
and  exports  coffee.  I  know  what  the  stabilization  of  world’s  coffee 
price  will  mean  to  our  coffee  industry.  In  volume,  Hawaii’s  Kona 
coffee  represents  much  less  than  1  percent  of  world  production.  It  has 
little  if  any  impact  on  world  coffee  prices. 

But  world  prices  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  Kona  coffee  prices. 
History  shows  that  as  world  coffee  prices  go,  so  goes  the  price  of 
Hawaii’s  Kona  coffee.  Price  in  1963  was  27.9  cents  per  pound  when 
the  world’s  price  was  lowest  in  14  years.  With  the  stabilization,  cur¬ 
rent  parchment  prices  range  from  32  to  34  cents  per  pound. 

During  the  drastic  coffee  price  decline  of  1959-63,  Kona  coffee 
farmers  suffered  real  hardship.  From  a  high  of  $6.5  million  for  the 
1958  crop,  the  Kona  industry  fell  to  a  low  of  $1.7  million  in  1963. 
The  production  dropped  from  a  high  5-year  average  of  1958-62  of 
11,746,000  pounds  parchment  to  6,651,000  pounds  in  1963  crop  year. 
The  number  of  coffee  growers  in  Hawaii  also  declined.  From  1,128 
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farmers  in  1960,  the  number  was  reduced  to  795  in  1963.  The  acreage 
decreased  from  5,800  acres  in  1960  to  5,080  in  1963. 

I  am  of  firm  belief  that  safeguards  to  protect  the  American  con¬ 
sumers  against  price  gouging  must  be  provided.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  pending  bill  does  have  that  protection  in  section  4  which  spells  out 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  if  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price 
of  coffee  occurs,  the  President  or  Congress  has  the  authority  to  take 
corrective  action. 

Therefore,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
of  1965  an  opportunity  to  work  under  S.  701  the  pending  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  bill  before  the  committee  today. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  appearance,  Sena¬ 
tor  F  ong. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  in  the  audience  Mr.  John  F.  McKiernan,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Coffee  Association  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  scheduled  to  testify  tomorrow.  Mr.  McKiernan,  would  you  con¬ 
sider  making  your  statement  today  ? 

Mr.  McKiernan.  Thank  you,  sir.  If  you  prefer  it  that  way,  Sen¬ 
ator  Bvrd,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  It  will  take  me  7  minutes  to  present 
it. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  F.  McKIERNAN,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

COFFEE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McKiernan.  My  name  is  John  F.  McKiernan,  end  I  am  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Coffee  Association  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  which  maintains  offices  in  New  York  City. 

On  behalf  of  mv  fellow  officers  and  the  association’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  I  would  like  to  express  to  this  committee  our  appreciation  for 
this  opportunity  to  record  the  National  Coffee  Association’s  views  on 
the  enactment  of  enabling  legislation.  I  am  advised  that  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  you  now  is  essentially  the  same  as  H.R.  8864  which  was  considered 
bv  the  Senate  last  year.  The  only  changes  reportedly  are  in  sections 
2  and  4. 

Senator  Bvrd,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  chairman  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  Charles  Duncan,  president  of  Duncan  Coffee  Co.,  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  and  our  vice  president,  Mr.  S.  Israel  of  Leon  Israel  and  Co., 
of  New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  George  McEvoy,  executive  vice  president  of 
Aron  &  Co.  of  New  York,  had  hoped  to  be  here,  but  this  session  was 
called  on  brief  notice,  and  they  regret  that  they  just  could  not  get 
here  today. 

The  National  Coffee  Association  is  a  nonprofit  trade  association 
whose  principal  members  are  companies  engaged  in  the  importing, 
roasting,  and  distributing  of  coffee.  The  association  is  now  in  its  54th 
year  of  service  to  the  U.S.  coffee  industry.  Our  members  represent 
about  85  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  coffee  consumed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  vahied  at  approximately  $1  billion. 

The  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  association  include  a  statement 
of  its  objectives  and  purposes.  A  copy  of  these  will  be  affixed  to  my 
statement. 

The  National  Coffee  Association  is  on  record  as  supporting  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Agreement.  It  is  also  on  record  in  support  of  the 
enabling  legislation  for  the  agreement.  Last  February  27,  I  was 
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a  witness  before  this  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  which  was  then 
holding  hearings  on  the  original  enabling  legislation  bill. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  the  National  Coffee  Association  believes 
that  the  coffee  agreement,  properly  and  fairly  administered,  can  serve 
a  useful  purpose  for  consuming  countries  as  well  as  producing  coun¬ 
tries  by  bringing  stability  to  the  world  coffee  market. 

I  also  stated  here  last  February  27  the  belief  that  Congress  should 
enact  the  necessary  enabling  legislation.  The  United  States  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  By  participating  fully 
in  the  agreement  we  can  protect  this  country’s  best  interests  by  being 
in  a  position  to  (1)  assure  adequate  supplies  of  coffee;  (2)  monitor 
export  quotas,  and  (3)  prevent  inequitable  practices  in  the  world  coffee 
trade. 

Gentlemen,  the  National  Coffee  Association  has  not  changed  its 
position  from  the  one  which  I  spelled  out  here  last  February.  We  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  fair  prices  to  producers.  We  do  not  wish  to 
see  price  declines  jeopardize  the  meritorious  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  But  we  are  first  and  foremost  determined  to  protect 
the  interests  of  U.S.  coffee  consumers  and  the  U.S.  coffee  industry. 

We  believe  that  present  total  export  quotas — namely,  47,500,000 
bags — are  adequate  and  not  detrimental  to  either  the  consuming  or 
producing  nations.  We  see  no  reason  for  changing  them.  Inventories 
of  stocks  in  the  United  States  as  of  last  December  31  also  appear  to 
be  adequate. 

As  you  know,  various  circumstances  affect  coffee  inventories.  The 
threat  of  crop  shortages  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions  or  the 
threat  of  dock  strikes  are  notable  examples.  In  recent  years  we  had 
both  of  these.  And  we  are  having  a  dock  strike  at  this  very  moment. 
Hence,  while  our  present  inventory  of  green  coffee  may  appear  suffi¬ 
cient,  in  our  opinion  it  could  be  rapidly  dissipated  if  the  dock  strike 
continues. 

Bet  me  emphasize  for  the  record  that  the  National  Coffee  V  ssociation 
is  opposed  to  inordinate  increases  in  green  coffee  prices.  The  interests 
of  the  U.S.  coffee  trade  are  directly  and  inseparably  linked  with  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  whom  it  serves. 

We  are,  therefore,  deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  consumers. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  when  prices  rise  to  abnormal  levels,  the 
volume  of  coffee  imports  plunges. 

When  the  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Coffee  Organiza¬ 
tion  was  in  session  in  London  last  duly,  we  stated  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Council  should  set  export  quotas  which  would  make  suf¬ 
ficient  coffee  available  to  meet  world  requirements  without  forcing 
prices  to  higher  levels.  Commenting  on  published  articles  which  pre¬ 
dicted  higher  consumer  prices  later  in  the  year,  we  said — and  here  I 
am  quoting  verbatim : 

Unreasonable  prices  can  be  avoided  by  a  careful  study  of  markets  and  world 
requirements  at  the  Council's  meeting  *  *  *. 

We  also  stated  that  the  U.S.  coffee  industry  does  not  want  to  see 
higher  prices  any  more  than  the  housewife  does.  And  we  pointed 
out  that  the  record  high  prices  of  1954  resulted  in  a  decline  of  nearly  19 
percent  in  U.S.  green  coffee  imports  and  that  we  had  not  yet  regained 
that,  loss  in  terms  of  per  capita  consumption. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter,  gentlemen,  is  that  the  trend  of  per  capita 
consumption  of  coffee  in  this  country  is  down.  And  this  trend  was 
the  principal  basis  for  the  presentations  given  before  the  National 
Coffee  Association’s  54th  Annual  Convention  just  last  week.  The 
reasons  for  a  declining  per  capita  consumption  can  vary.  They  can, 
for  instance,  include  inadequate  promotion  and  advertising.  But 
high  green  coffee  prices,  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  higher  retail 
prices,  would  certainly  not  help  to  check  or  reverse  a  downward  drift 
in  consumption. 

In  November  of  1963,  the  association  issued  another  press  statement 
while  I  was  in  London  attending  meetings  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  International  Coffee  Organization.  At  that  time,  I  stated 
that  the  association's  principal  concern  with  respect  to  the  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  was  that  the  U.S.  consumers  be  protected  against  unjustifiably 
high  prices. 

One  further  piece  of  evidence  of  the  association’s  position  with 
respect  to  unwarranted  increases  in  coffee  prices  is  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  3, 1962.  The  Record  quoted  a  letter  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Frederick  Dutton  to  Congresswoman  Leonor  Sul¬ 
livan  which  contained  the  following  statement : 

The  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the  National  Coffee  Association  to 
work  with  the  State  Department  during  the  negotiations  for  the  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  has,  of  course,  always  maintained  that  the  U.S.  consumer  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  any  coffee  agreement. 

It  is  true  that  green  coffee  prices  experienced  a  considerable  firming 
between  August  of  1963  and  March  of  1964.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  average  price  for  the  principal  coffee  growths  has  declined  since 
March  of  1964. 

On  February  12  of  last  year,  the  International  Coffee  Council 
agreed  to  make  available  to  the  world  coffee  market  approximately 
2,300,000  bags  of  coffee  more  than  the  established  export  quotas  for 
the  coffee  year  1963-64.  This  action  was  taken  at  the  instigation  of 
the  U.S.  delegation.  And  it  followed  one  month  after  a  National 
Coffee  Association  press  release  reported  that  we  had  proposed  to  our 
Government  that  it  take  swift  action  to  obtain  substantial  increases 
in  quotas. 

I  cite  this  as  an  example  of  how  the  coffee  agreement  can  be  useful 
to  consuming  nation  members  during  a  period  of  price  firmness.  In( 
a.  period  when  crop  shortages — or  even  anticipation  of  such — can  cause 
prices  to  rise  on  the  world  market,  it  is  better  to  have  an  International 
Coffee  Agreement  than  not  to  have  one. 

With  an  agreement,  we  have  an  international  forum  and  a  formal 
instrument  for  the  negotiation  of  measures  to  ease  an  upward  pressure 
on  prices.  But  without  an  agreement,  we  have  no  such  opportunity 
to  protect  ourselves  against  a  price  spiral. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  the  National  Coffee  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  the  U.S.  coffee  industry,  is  convinced  that  this  measure  before 
you  today  should  become  law.  If  it  does,  it  will  help  the  U.S.  coffee 
trade  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  the  people  who,  in  the  long  run, 
will  determine  whether  our  trade  will  flourish  or  languish — the  U.S. 
coffee  consumers. 

We  respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  you  vote  to  refer  this 
enabling  legislation  favorably  to  the  Senate  at  large.  And  we  thank 
you  sincerely  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Any  questions? 

Senator  Douglas.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question :  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  the  purport  of  your  testimony  to  be  that  you  face  a  producers' 
cartel  under  any  conditions,  and  that  it  is  better  to  have  this  agree¬ 
ment  in  which  a  considerable  degree  of  power  is  given  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  countries  rather  than  not  to  have  it,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McIviernan.  Yes,  Senator  Douglas,  that  is  correct,  the  treaty 
is  in  effect. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  that  this  advantage  is  sufficient  so  that  you 
are  willing  to  give  enforcing  powers  to  the  consuming  countries? 
This  would  not  be  present  under  a  producers'  cartel. 

Mr.  McKiernan.  I  think  this  agreement  can  be  improved  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  I  hope  that  it  will  be. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  we  have  sufficient  protection  here  for  the 
consumer.  As  Secretary  Ball  said,  we  only  need  one  other  vote  with 
us  to  prevent  anything  from  becoming  action,  effective  action. 

Senator  Douglas.  Are  you  alarmed  at  all  by  this  material  which 
*some  of  us  put  in  the  record  this  morning  indicating  that  the  produc¬ 
ing  countries  wish  to  operate  on  their  own  and  actually  decrease  their 
exports  below  the  quotas  fixed  in  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  McKiernan.  Yes,  sir;  I  am,  very  much  so.  I  hope  to  attend 
the  meeting  in  London  next  Monday  to  protect  and  observe  and  to 
protect  the  best  interests  of  our  industry  here  and  our  consumers.  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  for  a  reduction  of  5  percent  in  quotas. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  agree  with  me  that  this  was  probably 
meant — would  probably  mean  an  increase  of  about  10  cents  per  pound 
at  a  minimum  ? 

Mr.  M oKiernan.  Senator  Douglas,  I  would  hesitate - 

Senator  Douglas.  Approximately  10  percent  or  4y2, 5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  McKiernan.  I  would  not  know.  It  depends  on  so  many  things. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  mean,  that  it  is  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  McKiernan.  Obviously  when  you  reduce  your  availability  you 
tend  to  increase  your  price. 

Senator  Douglas.  Assuming  the  elasticity  of  demand  is  only  0.5. 
This  would  mean  roughly  a  10-percent,  increase  in  price  per  pound. 

Mr.  McKiernan.  I  could  not  actually  answer  this. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  could  be  a  considerable  increase. 

Mr.  McKiernan.  It  would  certainly  be  a  way  to  propel  prices  up¬ 
ward. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKiernan.  How  high  they  would  go  I  do  not  know.  But 
it  would  certainly  not  depress  prices.  It  would  increase  prices.  But 
too  many  issues  would  enter  into  where  it  would  go  pricewise. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  think  the  agreement  as  a  whole  can  re¬ 
strain  a  producers’  cartel  ? 

Mr.  McKiernan.  I  think  so.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  consuming 
nations  can. 

I  can  assure  you,  Senator  Douglas,  that  the  American  coffee  indus¬ 
try  will  take  a  very  dim  view  of  this  if  we  cannot.  We  will  come  back 
to  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  in  Congress  and  protest  very  bitterly 
if  it  does  not  work  properly. 

Senator  Douglas.  Suppose  in  the  meantime  we  pass  the  enabling 
legislation. 
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Mr.  McKiernan.  Well,  the  enabling  legislation — let  me  go  back, 
if  I  may,  Senator.  We  are  new  members  of  the  agreement,  so  all  we 
are  doing  now  is  carrying  out  some  of  the  internal  functions  that  we, 
as  a  member,  should  perform.  I  think  we  should  have  enabling 
legislation ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  McKiernan.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  place  in  the  record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Giles  expressing  the  endorsement  of  the  bill  S.  701,  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  Also  I  place  in  the  record  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Stuart,  president  of  the  League  of  'Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  favoring  the  bill. 

(The  letter  and  telegram  follow :) 

General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  27, 1965. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  on  a  draft  bill 1  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  1962.  signed  at  New  York  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  submitted  to  your  committee 
on  January  26,  1965,  by  the  Department  of  State  and  which  we  understand 
will  be  introduced  shortly. 

Implementing  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  certain  of  its  obligations  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
The  88th  Congress  considered  implementing  legislation.  H.R.  8864,  but  adjourned 
without  completing  action  on  it.  The  subject  draft  bill  is  intended  to  provide 
the  necessary  legislation.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  H.R.  8864,  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  July  31,  1964,  except  that  some  changes  in  dates  have  been  made 
to  make  the  legislation  current;  section  4  has  been  reworded  to  avoid  certain 
constitutional  questions;  and  sections  5  and  6  each  have  a  new  sentence  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  protecting  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  consumer. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  supports  the  purpose  of  the  subject  draft  bill 
and  we  would  favor  its  enactment. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  he  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  our  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  program. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  E.  Giles. 


[Telegram] 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  26, 1965. 

Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Finance  Committee, 

New  Saente  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  supports  implementation  of  International 
Coffee  Agreement  as  necessary  short  term  supplement  to  efforts  to  promote  self- 
sustaining  growth  in  coffee-producing  Countries  of  Latin  America  and  Africa. 
U.S.  consumer  is  disadvantaged  by  President’s  lack  of  authority  to  put  agree¬ 
ment  into  effect.  Long  term  economic  development  programs  of  countries  with 
economies  based  on  one-product  commodity  are  hindered  by  uncertainty  of 
maintaining  stable  coffee  prices.  We  urge  your  committee  to  act  favorably  on 
coffee  agreement  implementation. 

Airs.  Robert  J.  Stuart, 

President,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned  to  recon¬ 
vene  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair.) 


1  Introduced  as  S.  701. 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  89-23 


EFFECTUATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREEMENT. 

Provides  the  enabling  legislation  to  remain  in 
effect  until  Oct.  1,  1968,  or  until  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution  determines  that  there  has 
been  an  unwarranted  increase  in  coffee  prices. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  limit  coffee  imports 
from  non-participating  countries.  Requires  the 
President  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
on  the  operation  of  the  Agreement,  including  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  general  level  of  coffee  prices  and 
a  summary  of  actions  taken  to  protect  U.  S.  consumers. 

Authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Agree¬ 
ment,  but  limits  U.  S.  contributions  for  administration 
of  the  Agreement  to  20  percent  of  total  contributions 
and  not  more  than  $150,000  per  fiscal  year. 

Specifies  that  before  the  Act  becomes  effective, 
the  President  must  determine  and  report  to  Congress 
that  it  would  not  result  in  an  unwarranted  increase 
in  coffee  prices  to  consumers. 
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“(g)  If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
'that  a  registration  statement  does  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  thereunder,  he  shall  so 
notify  the  registrant  in  writing,  specifying  in 
what\espects  the  statement  is  deficient.  It 
shall  b\unlawful  for  any  person  to  act  as  an 
agent  ofa  foreign  principal  at  any  time  ten 
days  or  more  after  receipt  of  such  notification 
without  filing  an  amended  registration  state¬ 
ment  in  fulr\  compliance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  \ct  and  the  regulations  issued 
thereunder.^  \ 

“(h)  It  shall  Be  unlawful  for  any  agent 
of  a  foreign  principal  required  to  register 
under  this  Act  to  beN  party  to  any  contract, 
agreement,  or  understanding,  either  express 
or  implied,  with  such  foreign  principal  pur¬ 
suant  to  which  the  amount  or  payment  of 
the  compensation,  fee,  or  o\her  remuneration* 
of  such  agent  is  contingent  in  whole  or  in' 1 
part  upon  the  success  of  any  political  activi¬ 
ties  carried  on  by  such  agentX 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  titl0yl8,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  addnag  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  followsS. 

“§  613.  Contributions  by  agents  of  ta reign 
principals  \ 

“Whoever,  being  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal,  directly  or  through  any  other  peK 
son,  either  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  foreign'' 
principal  or  otherwise  in  his  capacity  as 
agent  of  such  foreign  principal,  knowingly 
makes  any  contribution  of  money  or  other 
thing  of  value,  or  promises  expressly  or  im¬ 
pliedly  to  make  any  such  contribution,  in 
connection  with  an  election  to  any  political 
office  or  in  connection  with  any  primary 
election,  convention,  or  caucus  held  to  select 
candidates  for  any  political  office;  or 

“Whoever  knowingly  solicits,  accepts,  or 
receives  any  such  contribution  from  any  such 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  or  from  such 
foreign  principal — 

“Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisonment  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both. 

“As  used  in  this  section — 

“(1)  The  term  'foreign  principal’  has  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  in  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

“(2)  The  term  ‘agent  of  a  foreign  prin¬ 
cipal’  means  any  person  who  acts  as  an  agent, 
representative,  employee,  servant,  or  in  any 
other  capacity  at  the  order,  request,  or  under 
the  direction  or  control  of  a  foreign  principal 
or  of  a  person  any  substantial  portion  of 
whose  activities  are  directly  or  indirectly' 
supervised,  directed,  or  controlled  by  a  for¬ 
eign  principal.”  / 

(b)  Chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  Spates 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows:  / 

“§  219.  Officers  and  employees  y&cting  as 
agents  of  foreign  principals/ 

“Whoever,  being  an  officer  at  employee  of 
the  United  States  in  the  executive,  legislative, 
or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  or  in 
any  agency  of  the  Unitedr  States,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  or  acts  as  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  required  to  reg¬ 
ister  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000 /r  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  o/ both. 

“Nothing  in  tnis  section  shall  apply  to  the 
employment  of  any  agent  of  a  foreign  prin¬ 
cipal  as  a  special  Government  employee  in 
any  case  in' which  the  head  of  the  employing 
agency  certifies  that  such  employment  is  re¬ 
quired  Jki  the  national  interest.  A  copy  of 
any  certification  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  head  of  such  agency  to 
thecAttorney  General  who  shall  cause  the 
s yme  to  be  filed  with  the  registration  state¬ 
ment  and  other  documents  filed  by  such 
agent,  and  made  available  for  public  inspec¬ 


tion  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.” 

(c)(1)  The  sectional  analysis  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

“613.  Contributions  by  agents  of  foreign 
principals.” 

(2)  The  sectional  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

“219.  Officers  and  employees  acting  as  agents 
of  foreign  principals.” 

Sec  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 


behalf  of  the  administration,  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  to  implement  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Agreement.  The  purpose 
of  introducing  the  bill  at  this  time  is  to 
enable  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  tomorrow. 

This  bill  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  its  obligations 
under  the  coffee  agreement  which  the 
President  ratified  in  December  1963  pur¬ 
suant  to  advice  and  consent  of  this  body. 
Last  summer  the  Senate  did  pass  an  im¬ 
plementing  bill,  but  the  Congress  ad¬ 
journed  before  the  House  completed 
action. 

This  bill  will  help  the  coffee  agreement 
bring  some  stability  to  the  world  coffee 
market.  Coffee  prices  fluctuate  widely, 
bringing  inflation  when  prices  are  too 
high,  deflation  and  widespread  distress 
when  prices  are  too  low.  This  instability 
is  to  no  one’s  advantage.  It  dislocates 
the  economies  of  the  producing  coun¬ 
tries;  it  dislocates  the  trade;  and  it 
brings  no  lasting  benefits  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

Coffee  is  important  to  more  than  30 
low-income  countries.  It  is  especially 
important  to  Latin  America.  It  is  the 
largest  export  earner  for  all  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  after  petroleum,  a  major 
source  of  tax  revenue  for  essential  Gov¬ 
ernment  operations  and  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  for  the  purchase  of  development 
goods.  The  dollars  the  low-income 
countries  earn  from  coffee  sales  they  use 
to  buy  from  us  the  industrial  materials 
and  capital  equipment  for  growth. 

The  developing  countries  want  and 
need  stable  earnings  so  their  economic 
and  social  development  can  proceed  at  a 
steady  pace.  They  want  and  need  stable 
earnings  that  grow  as  consumption  grows 
so  they  can  earn  their  way  in  trade  and 
not  depend  so  heavily  on  aid. 

There  are  ample  safeguards  in  the 
agreement  to  protect  the  American  con¬ 
sumer,  and  there  is  no  interference  with 
our  trade.  We  can  import  coffee  freely 
without  let  or  hindrance.  There  are  no 
import  quotas.  The  few  obligations  we 
have  as  importing  members  are  those 
spelled  out  in  this  implementing  bill,  that 
is,  to  require  certificates  of  origin  on  cof¬ 
fee  from  members  and  to  limit  imports 
from  nonmembers  if  this  should  be 
necessary. 
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This  bill  will  help  the  United  States  do 
its  full  part  in  making  the  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  an  effective  instrument  for  stabili¬ 
zation.  It  will  strengthen  and  revitalize 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk,  which  I 
introduce  by  request,  and  I  assume  it 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  701)  to  carry  out  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962, 
signed  at  New  York  on  September  28, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mansfield,  by  request,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


USE  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  COMMU¬ 
NIST  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce  for  appropriate  reference  three  bills 
which  deal  with  the  sale  and  use  of  Com¬ 
munist  products  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  these  bills,  introduced  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Randolph, 
Simpson,  Tower,  and  Murphy,  would 
prohibit  the  importation  of  flat  glass 
which  is  the  product  of  any  country  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  commu¬ 
nism. 

My  second  bill,  introduced  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Allott,  Mundt, 
Randolph,  Simpson,  Tower,  and  Mur¬ 
phy,  prohibits  the  use  of  products  origi¬ 
nating  in  any  country  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  communism  in  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  projects  for  the  con¬ 
struction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
building,  public  work,  or  facility. 

The  third,  introduced  in  behalf  of  my¬ 
self  and  Senators  Allott,  Mundt,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Simpson,  Tower,  and  Murphy, 
prohibits  the  use  of  such  products  in  any 
housing  construction  which  is  assisted 
under  programs  administered  by  the 
House  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  its 
constituent  agencies,  or  the  Veterans’ 
Administration. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  markets  for  our  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts  and  get  thousands  of  our  workers 
'tjack  to  work,  it  just  does  not  make  sense 
for  us  to  allow  imports  from  Communist 
countries  to  provide  unfair  competition 
for  Naard-pressed  domestic  industries. 
Yet,  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

As  orN  example,  our  domestic  glass  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  particularly  hard  hit. 
In  the  first  9  months  of  1964  alone, 
$1,322,921  worth  of  flat  glass  came  into 
the  United  States  from  Communist  coun¬ 
tries — $244,393  \rom  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  Not  onlyNwas  this  glass  priced 
50  percent  or  more\elow  prices  quoted  in 
our  highly  competitive  domestic  indus¬ 
try,  but  was  frequently  50  percent  or 
more  below  other  free\world  suppliers 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Japan.  \ 

These  Communist  prices  cflvnot  reflect 
costs  of  production.  Nor  am.  Commu¬ 
nist  export  policies  aimed  primarily  at 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  their 
own  peoples.  Rather,  they  are  deigned 
often  to  damage  the  economies  ofNthe 
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nations.  The  Red  bloc  is  still  bent 
destruction  through  an  allout 
economic  and  ideological  straggle,  and 
their  state-owned  industries  and  export 
policies  'are  weapons  in  that  struggle. 

These  bills  conform  with  a  pledge  I 
made  to  th'e  people  of  Pennsylvania  last 
fall,  and  I  an^ urging  their  early  consid¬ 
eration. 

The  VICE  ^RESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  \nd  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introditeed  by  Mr.  Scott 
(for  himself  and  othet  Senators) ,  were 
received,  read  twice  by\heir  titles,  and 
referred,  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  (forXhimself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Mundt,  MK  Randolph, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Me.  Towfi^,  and  Mr. 
Murphy)  : 

S.  712.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use\f  prod¬ 
ucts  originating  in  any  country  or  arek  dom¬ 
inated  or  controlled  by  communism  in,  any 
housing  construction  which  is  assisted  under 
programs  administered  by  the  Housing  ahc 
Home  Finance  Agency,  its  constituent  agent, 
cies,  or  the  Veterans’  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Murphy)  : 

S.  714.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  flat  glass  which  is  the  product  of  any 
country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
communism;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Murphy)  : 

S.  716.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  prod¬ 
ucts  originating  in  any  country  or  area  dom¬ 
inated  or  controlled  by  communism  in  Fed¬ 
eral  or  federally  assisted  projects  for  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
building,  public  work,  or  facility;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXCLUSION  OP  WOOL  FELT  HAT 
PRODUCERS  PROM  PROVISIONS 
OP  WOOL  PRODUCTS  LABELING 
ACT 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Dodd,  I  am  intro¬ 
ducing  today  a  bill  to  exclude  headwear 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Wool  Prod¬ 
ucts  Labeling  Act  and  exempt  wool  felt 
hat  producers  from  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
closing  the  wool  fiber  content  of  thei] 
products. 

The  wool  felt  hat  industry  has  b^en 
having  serious  difficulties  in  recent  /ears. 
For  one  reason,  it  must  compete  with 
headwear  made  from  other  materials 
such  as  fur  felt  and  cloth,  vriiich  are 
exempt  from  the  labeling  requirements 
now  required  of  wool  felt.  /Tet,  the  wool 
content  of  headwear  has'  little  bearing 
on  the  fabric’s  performance,  and  is  not 
of  major  importance /in  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

Three  of  the  four^ool  felt  hat  factories 
in  America  are  /located  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  Ov^r  50  percent  of  the  work 
force  of  two  /Lancaster  communities — 
Adamstown  /fnd  Denver,  Pa. — are  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  industry. 

My  proposal  would  give  these  pro¬ 
ducers  ah  opportunity  to  compete  fair¬ 
ly  and/equitably  in  the  open  market.  A 
similar  bill,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
las)/  session  of  Congress  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  my  motion,  but  no  action  was 


taken  in  the  House.  I  am  urging  prompt 
consideration  this  year. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  713)  to  amend  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  in  order 
to  exempt  headwear  from  the  provisions 
of  such  act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Dodd)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PROHIBITION  OF  USE  OF  STOP¬ 
WATCHES  AND  MEASURING  DE¬ 
VICES  IN  POSTAL  SERVICE 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in¬ 
troducing  today  a  bill  to  prevent  the  use 
of  stopwatches,  work  measurement  pro¬ 
grams  or  other  performance-standards 
operations  as  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  refers  to  these  measurement  pro¬ 
grams  as  “guidelines.” 

I  have  been  proposing  an  end  to  these 
Lequitable  guidelines  for  many  years 
s£I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  this 
yedr  six  bills  similar  to  mine  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Represenl 
tives.  \ 

Proponents  of  the  guidelines  system 
maintain\that  it  is  conducive  to ^peed 
and  efficiency.  But  testimony /before 
congressional  committees  and/my  own 
conversationsNvith  postal  workers  con¬ 
vince  me  that  just  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  guidelines  system  not/bnly  subjects 
members  of  an  oldVnd  honored  Federal 
service  to  the  intfigriity/bf  constant  sur¬ 
veillance,  but  results  M  unnecessary  job 
tensions,  dissension  fimsng  postal  work¬ 
ers  and  poor  management- employee  re¬ 
lations.  /  \ 

The  postal  worker  is  a  demoted  public 
servant  and  part  of  a  greac\tradition. 
He  is  entitled  more  to  commendation 
than  surveillance. 

My  bij l  would  eliminate  completely 
the  guidelines  system  both  because  it 
has  failed  in  its  objectives  and  because 
it  is/detrimental  to  the  postal  service^ 
It  conforms  with  a  pledge  I  made  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  last  fall,  and  I 
im  urging  its  early  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  715)  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  pro¬ 
grams,  or  other  performance-standards 
operations  as  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  RE¬ 
NUNCIATION  OF  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  which  would  tighten 
the  right  of  defectors  from  the  United 
States  who  renounce  their  citizenship 
while  in  a  foreign  country  to  reenter 
the  country. 

The  bill  grows  specifically  out  of  Lee 
Oswald’s  return  to  the  United  States. 
Lee  Oswald  renounced  his  citizenship  and 
proclaimed  his  fidelity  and  belief  in  the 
Communist  Government  of  Red  Russia. 


However,  under  the  law,  his  citizen¬ 
ship  was  not  forfeited,  because  he  diq 
not  make  his  renunciation  in  the  for 
prescribed  by  the  present  statute.  The 
present  statute  provides  that  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  while  in  a  foreign 
country  who  declares  his  purpose  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  citizenship  does  not  lose  his 
citizenship  unless  he  goes  to X he  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  or  to  a  consular  office  and 
there  under  oath  declares/his  abandon¬ 
ment  of  his  citizenship/ in  the  United 
States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE./ 1  ask  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the/Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAJ/SCHE.  My  bill  would  allow 
the  renunciation  of  citizenship  not  made 
under  e(ath  to  become  effective  and  to 
deny  /uch  individual  the  right  to  re¬ 
enter  the  United  States. 
r  desire  to  have  placed  in  the  Record 
te  statement  I  made  on  this  subject  on 
anuary  24  of  last  year,  when  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  similar  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Loss  op  Nationality  in  Certain  Cases 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  Department  of  State, 
seeking  to  inquire  under  what  authority  Mr. 
Oswald  was  allowed  to  reenter  the  United 
States  after  he  had  taken  out  papers  indicat¬ 
ing  a  purpose  to  abandon  his  citizenship.  I 
have  received  from  the  Department  an 
answer  to  my  inquiry. 

In  the  letter  answering  my  inquiry,  it  is 
stated : 

‘‘Under  existing  law,  a  person  who  is  a  US. 
citizen  may  lose  his  nationality  in  a  number 
of  ways. 


“The  question  whether  an  individual  has 
lost  his  U.S.  citizenship  must  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  this  act.  For  example, 
persons  desiring  to  renounce  their  U.S.  na¬ 
tionality  under  section  349(a)(6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  are  re¬ 
quired  to  appear  before  a  diplomatic  or  con¬ 
sular  officer  of  the  United  States  abroad  and 
take  an  oath  of  renunciation  of  nationality 
of\he  United  States  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  Secretary  of  State.  Lee  Harvey  Os¬ 
wald  tUd  not  renounce  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  statutory  requirements 
and  therefore  did  not  lose  his  UjS.  citizen¬ 
ship.” 

In  my  inqWry,  I  also  asked  on  what  theory 
the  loan  was  inade  to  enable  Lee  Oswald  to 
come  back  to  t»e  United  States.  The  answer 
states  as  follows:' 

“The  Department  of  State  grants  loans  to 
U.S.  citizens  abroao\who  are  destitute  and 
without  relatives,  friends,  or  others  able  and 
willing  to  finance  theirVeturn  to  the  United 
States.  Each  such  case  ig  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  to  insure  that  the  l)»an  applicant  is  a 
destitute  U.S.  citizen.  Eaoh  applicant  to 
whom  a  loan  is  granted  is  required  to  sign  a 
promissory  note  covering  his \oan  and  to 
repay  it  as  soon  as  possible  aftek  his  return 
to  the  United  States. 

“A  repatriation  loan  was  granteck  to  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  to  cover  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  for  him,  his  wife,  and  his  childSfrom 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  United  States.  He/ 
paid  the  loan  in  installments  after  he 
turned  to  this  country.” 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Under  the' 
3 -minute  limitation  in  the  morning  hour. 
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DHL I GUTS ;  Roth  Houses  received  President's  Economic  Report.  Senate  passed  water 
dilution  control  bill.  S&nate  committee  voted  to  report\bill  to  implement  lifter- 
lational  Coffee  Agreement/  Sen.  Fulbright  criticized  proposed  cuts  in  agriculture 
mdget  and  lower  price  supports.  Reps.  Bingham  and  Roosevert  and  Sens.  Morse  and 
.ausche  commended  acti/n  prohibiting  Public  Law  480  sales  to  OAR.  Sen.  Jordan 
.ntroduced  and  discussed  bill  to  provide  acreage-poundage  controls  for  tobacco. 

Jen.  Hicke.nlooper  aj*(a  others  introduced  and  Sen.  Hickenlooper  di^^usaed  bill  to 
idjust  wheat  and  feed  grain  production  and  establish  cropland  retirement  program. 


SENATE 


1.  ECONOMIC  REPORT.  Both  Houses  received  the  President's  Economic  Report  (H.  0^0 
/20)  (pp.  1402-7,  1423).  The  report  included  the  following  statement  regardin' 
/  agriculture:  "Americans  owe  much  to  the  efficiency  of  our  farmers.  Their 
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independent  spirit  and  productive  genius  are  the  envy  of  the  world.  We  must 
continue  to  assure  them  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  reward  for  their  efforts, 
I  will  transmit  to  the  Congress  recommendations  for  improving  the  ef fectivefcess 
of  our  expenditures  on  price  and  income  supports." 

The  President  stated  that  he  will  propose  measures  to  extend  and  strengthen 
theNArea  Redevelopment  Act  and  urged  Congress  to  enact  the  special  program  to 
assist  in  redeveloping  the  Appalachian  region.  He  stated  that  in  "the  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations  now  under  way  at  Geneva,  we  are  working  intensively 
for  a  broad  liberalization  of  world  trade  in  both  industrial  and  agricultural 
products. \  He  called  for  improved  efficiency  and  coordination  of  water 
resource  development  programs,  an  expansion  of  ourdoor  recreation  facilities, 
and  expansiori\of  the  attack  on  air,  water,  and  soil  pollution. 

2.  WATER  POLLUTION. \ By  a  vote  of  68  to  8,  passed  with  amendments  S.  4,  to  amend 
the  Federal  WaterNPollution  Control  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Water  pollution  Control  Administration  in  H0d,  to  provide  grants 
for  research  and  development  in  water  pollution  controz,  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works,  any  to  authorize  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standards  oX water  quality  to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling,  and 
abating  pollution  of  interstate  waters,  pp.  1464/1466-71,  1472,  1474-83,  1487 
1488-1504,  1505-8 

By  a  vote  of  75  to  0,  agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Muskie  to  provide  that 
adoption  of  standards  and  the\>romulgation  of/rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
taken  in  conformity  with  provisXpns  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
pp.  1494-5 

By  a  vote  of  50  to  28,  agreed  t\  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Long,  La.,  to  provide 
that  copyrights,  patents .  and  other  tieyelopments  resulting  from  this  program 
shall  be  made  freely  available  to  thq)4eneral  public,  pp.  1495-1503 


3. 


COFFEE.  The  Finance  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  with 
amendments  S.  701,  to  carry  out  U.  S.  obligations  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  p.  D46 


4.  DISASTER  INSURANCE.  Passed  wL(fh  amendments  S.  45®,  to  authorize  the  Housing  and 

Home  Finance  Agency  to  comiuct  a  study  of  providing  adequate  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  victims  of  flood  and  other  natural  disasters  (pp.  1510,  1511-3). 
Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen,  Bartlett  providing  tKat  a  report  on  the  study 
shall  be  made  to  the  Bresident  and  the  Congress  withrn  three  years  (p.  1512). 

5.  APPALACHIA.  The  PubLic  Works  Committee  reported  with  amercements  (on  Jan.  27) 

S.  3,  the  Appalac/ia  bill  (S.  Rept.  13) (p.  1423).  Agreea^to  a  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  agreement  providing  that  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  tn^s  bill  will  be  at 
3  p.  m. ,  Mon. ,/Feb.  1  (p.  1508).  Sen.  Hruska  submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  to  strike  out  Sec.  203  providing  authority  to  the 
Secretary  or  Agriculture  to  make  grants  to  landowners  to  assistXin  land  devel¬ 
opment  any  erosion  control  (pp.  1447-8);  Sen.  McClellan  submitted  an  amendment 
intended/to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  to  include  the  Ozark  region  una^r  the  pro¬ 
vision/of  the  bill  (p.  1447).  Sens.  Lausche  and  Long,  La.,  submitted  amend¬ 
ments/intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (pp.  1446-7). 

6.  FARl/PROGRAM ,  Sen.  Fulbright  criticized  proposed  cuts  in  the  budget  for  agVi- 
iltural  programs,  and  the  lowering  of  price  supports  for  cotton  and  rice/^and 

inserted  an  editorial  in  support  of  his  position,  pp.  1485-6 

?/•  PUBLIC  LAW  480.  Sens.  Morse  and  Lausche  expressed  support  of  the  House  amend- 
to  the  USDA  supplemental  appropriation  bill  prohibiting  sales  of  agricultural 
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By  Sen.  Long,  La.,  to  provide  for  making  available  to. the  public  any  patents 
made  possible  by  discoveries  resulting  from  the  use  of  Government  re?ear< 
funds  under  the  program,  pp.  1668-70 
ejected  the  following  amendments: 

Sen.  Hr u ska,  28  to  56,  to  strike  out  provisions  of  the  bill  authorizing  the 
jcretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  to  landowners  to  assist  iiyland 
ibilization,  erosion,  and  sediment  control  activities,  pp.  1674-80 
By  Setn.  McClellan,  to  include  the  Ozark  region  under  the  provisiory'  of  the  bill, 
pp.  L665-8 

By  Sen.  Mirier,  to  provide  that  assistance  under  the  bill  mayy^ofc  be  furnished 
to  any  country  in  the  region  which  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
distressed  >qrea  under  criteria  specified  in  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
pp.  1673-4 

2.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Th\  Appropriations  Committee  reported  /ith  amendments  H.  J.  Rea 
234,  providing  supplemental  appropriations  for  this  Department  (S.  Rept.  52) 

(p.  1683).  Sen.  Holland  submitted  notices  of  intention  to  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  for  purposes  of  offering  two  amendments  to  fen is  measure  (p.  1713).  The 
"Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Committee  adopted/  an  amendment  providing  that 
no  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  used  during  fiscal  year  1965  to  finance 
the  export  of  any  agricultural  commodity  to  toe  United  Arab  Republic  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  "ekcept  when  sucji  exports  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Sales  Agreement  entered  into  October  8^  1962,  as  amended,  and  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  financing  pt  such  exports  is  in  the  national 

thisA>igest  is  a  siamnary  of  actions  of  the 


interest  "  (p.  D57)»  Attached 
Committee. 


3.  COFFEE.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  701,  to  carry  out 
U.  S.  obligations  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  (S.  Rept.  53). 
p.  1685 


4.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Javits  stated  that  the  President  "should  make  a  declaration 
that  we  will  not  aid  the  United  Arab  Republid\so  long  as  it  torpedoes  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  tpe  foreign  policy  of\the  United  States,"  and  that 
unless  he  did  the  Senate  Aad  no  alternative  but\o  follow  the  House  action 
terminating  sales  of  ajynlcu  ltural  commodities  to  bhe  UAR  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  pp,  1^57-8 


5.  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE.  yBoth  Houses  received  from  the 

international  cul/ural  exchange  program  for  fiscal  year 


President  a  report  on  the 

963.  pp.  1591,  1635 


6.  NOMINATION.  Received  the  nomination  of  Buford  Ellington  to\e  Director  of  the 
Office  of  EmtfTRency  Planning.  p.  1741 

7.  FOREIGN  TR^DE.  Sen.  Bennett  expressed  concern  over  the  continued  outflow  of 
gold  froff  the  U.  S.  and  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  expand  export^s,  reduce 
tariffy/»nd  nontariff  barriers  to  the  sale  of  U.  S.  goods,  and  reduce  the 
foreLgn  aid  program.  pp.  1718-20 


8.  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATIONS.  The  Rules  and  Administration  Committee  reported  the 
(llowing  resolutions  authorizing  committee  studies  and  investigations: 
rpp.  1683-4 

S.  Re9.  13,  without  amendment,  authorizing  studies  by  Che  Post  Office 
Civil  Service  Committee  (S.  Rept.  24). 
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SENATE 

l.  APPALACHIA  By  a  vo^e  of  62  to  22,  passed  with  amendments  S.\i,  the  Appalachia 
bU  (PP  1638-55/  165 7,  1658-70,  1672-82).  Sen.  Byrd,  W.  Va\inserted  a 
sect  ion- by- section  analysis  of  the  bill  as  passed  (pp.  1722-5). 

Agreed  to  the  /following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  LauWie,  to  provide  that  no  funds  may  be  used  to  restore  pr\ate  coal 

iandfcl!r by  Strip  mining’  pending  completion  of  a  study  of  theNjroblem 
pp.  165B-60  * 

By  ^;/!nn!dy\N\Y-’  aS  modified  by  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Javits,  to  provide 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  is  authorized  to  study  and  con\der 
^  inclusion  in  the  program  of  such  counties  of  N.  Y.  as  are  contiguous  th 
ie  Appalachian  region.  pp.  1662-4 
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February  1  (legislative  day,  January  29),  1965. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 
MINORITY  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  S.  701] 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  701) 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on  September 
28,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  do  pass. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  701  is  to  authorize  the  procedures  required 

>’n  order  that  the  President  might  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
Jnited  States  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962. 
That  agreement  has  been  signed  by  the  United  States,  and  the  Senate 
has  given  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to  require  all  coffee  enter¬ 
ing  U.S.  markets  and  all  exports  of  coffee  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport;  to  limit  imports  of 
coffee  from  countries  which  have  not  joined  in  the  agreement;  to 
require  the  keeping  of  certain  records,  statistics,  and  other  information; 
and  to  take  such  other  action  as  he  may  consider  necessary  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty.  Certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  law  would  also  be  repealed. 

The  U.S.  coffee  industry  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  both  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  and  this  implementing  legislation. 
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REASONS  FOR  BILL 


This  bill  would  bring  a  measure  of  stability  to  coffee  prices  through¬ 
out  the  world.  In  accomplishing  this,  not  only  will  we  be  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Alliance  for  Progress  which  is  an  important  part  of  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  program,  but  also  we  will  benefit  our  own  coffee  consumers 
by  stopping  extreme  price  changes. 

Coffee  is  the  single  most  important  agricultural  commodity  in  the 
trade  of  most  of  the  developing  countries,  particularly  in  Latin 
America.  Coffee  exports  account  for  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
exports  in  6  Latin  American  countries  and  an  average  of  25  percent 
in  all  the  14  Latin  American  exporting  nations.  Seven  new  African 
countries  receive  from  30  to  50  percent  of  their  foreign  exchange 
earnings  from  coffee.  About  20  million  persons  in  the  world  depend 
on  coffee  for  their  livelihood;  more  than  60  percent  of  them  are  in 
Latin  America.  The  overwhelming  majority  are  small  farmers 
cultivating  less  than  5  acres  of  land.  In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore, 
coffee  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  clear  that  sharp  fluctuations  in  coffee  prices  are  a  very  unsettling^ 
factor  to  the  producing  countries.  While  there  is  no  perfect  way  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  an  international  agreement  can  at  least 
moderate  the  wide  swings  in  prices  that  seriously  dislocate  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  producing  nations.  It  can  enable  them  to  stabilize 
their  domestic  economies  and  broaden  their  purchases  from  the 
United  States. 

The  consumers  also  gain  from  the  agreement.  It  provides  a  forum 
through  which  we  can  persuade  producing  countries  to  draw  on 
their  stocks  to  make  additional  coffee  available  to  the  market  when¬ 
ever  shortages  threaten.  In  this  way,  price  fluctuations  can  be 
moderated  for  the  benefit  of  coffee  drinkers.  Without  the  coffee 
agreement  we  have  no  procedures  to  guard  against  unusual  market 
conditions. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Senate,  on  May  21,  1963,  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1963,  the  United  States  deposited  its  instrument  of  ratification. 

By  so  doing  the  United  States  became  a  party  to  this  treaty  although^ 
the  statutory  authority  enabling  the  United  States  to  carry  out  allQl 
its  obligations  under  the  agreement  was  lacking.  S.  701  would 
provide  this  authority. 

Membership  in  the  agreement  will  not  obligate  U.S.  purchasers  to 
buy  coffee  from  any  particular  country,  to  buy  any  specific  amount  of 
coffee,  or  to  pay  any  specific  price  for  coffee.  Coffee  traders  will  be 
free  to  continue  their  established  practices  and  patterns  of  trade,  com¬ 
peting  as  before  with  buyers  in  other  consuming  countries. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  are  protected  by  the  fact  that  it 
will  hold  a  minimum  of  400  votes  out  of  the  total  of  1,000  consumer 
votes  in  the  International  Coffee  Council,  the  governing  body  of  the 
agreement,  and  will  also  be  a  member  of  the  executive  board.  Since 
practically  all  important  decisions,  such  as  adoption  of  the  budget, 
establishment  of  the  quotas,  or  the  production  control  program, 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  consumers  and  producers  voting 
separately,  the  United  States  holds  sufficient  votes  to  prevent  actions 
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which  might  be  considered  adverse  to  our  policy  interests,  to  our 
business  community,  or  to  the  American  consumer. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement  does  not  contemplate  any 
changes  in  the  traditional  relationships  between  the  traders,  the 
roasters,  and  the  retailers.  Coffee  is  a  high  volume,  staple  food  prod- 
|  uct.  Coffee  price  and  quality  are  subject  to  keen  competition  in 
retail  outlets  in  the  United  States.  This  means  that  the  benefits  of 
success  of  promoting  low-cost  efficient  production,  or  in  stabilizing  the 
price  cannot  be  withheld  from  the  consumer. 

The  authority  provided  by  this  bill  which  enables  us  to  fully  perform 
our  part  in  making  the  Coffee  Agreement  work  can  be  simply  stated. 

First,  it  would  authorize  the  President  to  prohibit  imports  from 
members  of  the  International  Coffee  Organization  of  coffee  that  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin.  These  certificates  identify  the 
source  of  the  coffee  and  enable  the  coffee  organization  to  maintain  a 
statistical  check  on  exports  and  to  detect  quota  violations  by  pro¬ 
ducing  members.  Prohibiting  imports  of  coffee  that  are  not  accom- 
■panied  by  certificates  helps  exporting  countries  police  their  quota 
"ys  terns. 

Second,  it  would  require  U.S.  exports  and  reexports  of  coffee  to  be 
accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin  or  reexport. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  the  President  to  impose  quotas  on  nations 
not  members  of  the  coffee  organization  in  certain  circumstances.  In 
short,  it  would  put  teeth  into  the  agreement. 

The  President  is  required  by  this  implementing  bill  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  operations  of  the  agreement, 
including  full  information  with  regard  to  the  level  of  prices. 

This  annual  report,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  filed  not  later  than 
January  15,  1966,  is  also  to  contain  a  summary  of  the  action  the 
United  States  and  the  International  Coffee  Organization  have  taken 
to  protect  the  interests  of  U.S.  consumers. 

It  should  be  indicated  that  although  the  United  States  is  not  yet  a 
fully  effective  participant  in  the  coffee  organization,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Coffee  Agreement  already  has  helped  to  bring  some  stability 
to  coffee  prices. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  described  for  the  com- 
mittee  how  this  occurred  at  our  hearings  on  the  bill.  His  statement 
lollows : 

Prices  in  1962  and  the  first  9  months  of  1963  were  at  their 
lowest  point  in  14  years  because  production  was  running  30 
percent  ahead  of  consumption.  Then  in  the  summer  of 
1963,  a  severe  frost  and  the  worst  drought  of  the  century  cut 
Brazil  to  one  quarter  of  its  normal  output.  Prices  rose. 
Responsible  action  under  the  Coffee  Agreement  helped  to 
check  this  rise  and  to  reverse  it.  Nothing  could  be  done  to 
produce  coffee  from  trees  that  had  been  killed  by  frost  and 
drought  but  it  was  possible  to  insure  that  the  coffee  that  was 
grown  was  made  available.  Under  the  agreement,  just  this 
was  done — export  quotas  were  increased  and  prices  receded. 

By  contrast,  in  1954 — when  the  Governments  of  the 
producing  and  consuming  nations  had  not  undertaken 
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through  an  international  agreement  to  moderate  coffee-price 
fluctuations — these  prices  jumped  from  58  cents  to  over  90 
cents  per  pound  after  frost  crippled  the  Brazilian  crop.  This 
year  we  had  all  the  ingredients  for  a  repetition  of  that 
spectacular  price  rise — with  one  critical  difference.  We  had 
an  international  agreement.  This  meant  that  the  problem 
became  one  for  governmental  responsibility.  Because  there 
was  a  forum  in  which  this  matter  could  be  discussed,  pro¬ 
ducers — who  could  depend  on  our  cooperation  when  prices 
were  declining — acted  responsibly  when  prices  were  rising, 
and  voted  overwhelmingly  to  increase  quotas. 


FIXING  OF  QUOTAS 


Under  the  agreement  quotas  must  be  fixed  annually  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Council  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  coffee  consumption 
for  the  forthcoming  year.  If  a  quota  is  not  agreed  to  by  the  Council, 
there  would  be  no  limitation  on  imports  or  exports  of  coffee.  Attached 
to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  as  annex  A  is  a  listing  of  the 
producing  members  of  the  agreement  together  with  their  basic  quotas. 
This  basic  quota  does  not  affect  the  amount  of  coffee  to  be  made 
available  under  the  annual  quota.  It  merely  indicates  each  nation’s 
share  of  whatever  quota  may  be  arrived  at  by  negotiations  in  the 
Council.  Thus,  it  indicates  how  the  annual  quotas  will  be  distributed 
among  producing  countries.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  this 
basic  distribution  pattern  in  annex  A  remains  in  effect  through  1965 
when  a  new  pattern  of  distribution  maybe  agreed  to. 

In  setting  annual  quotas  the  consuming  nations  of  the  world  are 
able  to  prevent  quotas  from  being  established  at  too  low  a  level. 
Only  if  they  agree  to  a  quota  level  can  an  annual  quota  be  fixed, 
and  only  if  an  annual  quota  is  set  will  there  be  any  limitation  on 
imports  or  exports. 

The  annual  quota  may  be  revised  during  the  quota  year  to  meet 
changes  in  market  conditions,  and  this  time  the  producing'  nations  are 
able  to  prevent  a  change  which  would  increase  quotas  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage. 

It  is  the  veto  power  of  the  consuming  nations  in  the  setting  of  an¬ 
nual  quotas  which  gives  us  the  balance  of  power  we  need  to  insure 
that,  when  necessary,  quarterly  adjustments  in  annual  quotas  can  be 
made  to  keep  coffee  prices  within  reason.  The  producing  nations 
recognize  that  if  they  are  unreasonable  in  adjusting  the  annual  quota 
within  the  quota  year,  they  can  expect  the  consuming  nations  to 
retaliate  when  it  comes  time  to  fix  an  annual  quota  for  the  following 
year. 

That  this  balance  of  power  can  be  exercised,  and  indeed,  has  been 
exercised  to  protect  our  consumers  from  unwarranted  price  increases 
is  attested  to  by  the  following  chart  outlining  the  quota  increases  made 
by  the  Coffee  Council  in  combating  the  crisis  which  occurred  late  in 
1963  and  in  the  first  half  of  1964. 
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QUOTA  ACTIONS  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  COUNCIL 


August  1963:  Annual  quota  for  1963-64  coffee  year  established  at 
45,732,622  bags. 

November  1963:  Proposal  to  increase  annual  quota  by  2.25  percent 
defeated  by  25  votes. 

February  1964:  Annual  quota  increased  by  5  percent  to  48,120,044 
bags. 

May  1964:  Adjustments  in  quotas  of  2  countries  increases  total 
annual  quota  by  355,000  bags. 

June  1964:  Redistribution  of  shortfalls — reflecting  inability  of  some 
countries  to  deliver  their  quota — raises  total  annual  quotas  to 
48,773,273  bags.  Total  increase  since  initial  quota  set  in  August 
1963  is  3,040,651  bags. 

As  a  result  of  these  quota  actions,  the  initial  annual  quota  for  1964 
of  45.7  million  bags  was  increased  by  more  than  3  million  bags.  This 
was  sufficient  to  restore  buyer  confidence  that  under  the  agreement  we 
could  act  to  get  coffee  stocks  out  of  warehouses  and  onto  the  market 
to  counteract  feared  shortages.  By  this  we  were  able  to  reverse  the 
rise  in  spot  prices,  as  shown  in  table  2  in  appendix  A  of  this  report. 


EFFECTIVE  DATE 


Under  the  bill,  the  implementing  authority  is  provided  through 
September  30,  1968,  unless  the  agreement  is  earlier  terminated  or 
unless  the  Congress  earlier  determines  that  there  has  been  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  either 
of  these  conditions  the  implementing  authority  would  cease.  The 
purpose  of  this  effective  date,  which  was  worked  out  by  the  committee 
and  which  the  Department  of  State  acquiesces  in,  is  to  insure  that  our 
coffee  consumers  are  protected  from  unwarranted  coffee  prices.  It 
expresses  our  confidence  that  through  the  mechanism  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Organization  we  can  isolate  our  consumers  from  the 
extreme  fluctuations  which  caused  them  to  have  to  pay  record  prices 
for  coffee  a  few  years  ago  when  there  was  no  agreement.  (For 
historical  trend  in  coffee  prices,  see  tables  1  and  2,  app.  A.) 


MINORITY  VIEWS  ON  S.  701 


The  views  here  expressed  are  written  out  of  consideration  for  the 
coffee  consumers  of  our  Nation.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  coffee  agreement,  which  would  be  implemented  by  this  bill, 
serves  us  no  purpose  but  to  increase  the  price  our  consumers  must  pay 
for  the  coffee  they  buy. 

Indeed,  the  agreement  already  is  having  that  effect.  The  charts 
which  are  included  in  this  report  clearly  reveal  that  the  price  of  coffee 
has  gone  up  nearly  15  cents  a  pound  in  the  13-month  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  December  1963,  when  we  became  a  party  to  the  agree¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  the  price  of  coffee  was  barely  70  cents  a  pound  in 
the  retail  stores  of  our  country. 

But  after  we  joined  the  coffee  cartel,  coffee  prices  immediately  began 
an  upward  spiral  bringing  coffee  prices  today  up  to  nearly  85  cents  per 
pound.  This  is  higher  than  coffee  prices  have  been  since  1945,  and 
inevitably  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  followed  by  new  pressures  to 
force  prices  up  still  higher. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  to  coffee  consumers?  The  record  of 
hearings  before  the  committee  is  clear  on  this  point  and  even  the  most 
ardent  proponents  of  the  coffee  cartel  do  not  deny  it.  For  every 
1-cent  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee  the  American  consumer  must  pay  an 
additional  $32)£  million  a  year  for  the  coffee  he  drinks.  And  in  the 
13  months  that  we  have  been  party  to  the  agreement  there  has  been 
a  15-cent  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee.  At  this  rate  the  coffee  agreement 
is  already  taking  from  our  consumers  more  than  $487  million  a  year. 

In  effect,  the  coffee  agreement  operates  to  levy  an  excise  tax  on 
American  coffee  consumers  for  the  purpose  of  paying  subsidies  to 
already  wealthy  coffeegrowers,  processors,  and  speculators;  and  it 
does  this  indirectly,  without  the  formality  of  a  taxing  act.  Based 
upon  experience  since  the  agreement  became  effective,  the  increase 
in  coffee  prices  represents  an  excise  tax  equivalent  to  about  20  percent. 
And  it  is  no  secret  that  this  bears  most  heavily  on  our  low-income 
earners. 

(It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  days  of  the  New  Deal  an  act  to  tax 
processors  of  agricultural  products  to  subsidize  producers  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  our  Supreme  Court.  We  are  unable  to  discern 
any  real  difference  between  what  was  done  then  and  what  is  being 
done  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement.) 

The  increase  in  coffee  prices  following  our  membership  in  the  coffee 
agreement  is  not  mere  happenstance.  Quite  the  contrary — price 
increase  is  one  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the  agreement.  Thus,  article 
1  of  the  agreement  states  that  one  of  its  objectives  is  “to  assist  in 
increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  coffee-exporting  countries,”  and 
article  27  requires  that  the  agreement  be  operated  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  real  income  of  producing  nations  be  “progressively  increased.” 
Unfortunately,  nowhere  in  the  agreement  do  we  find  any  suggestion 
that  coffee  prices  should  ever  level  off. 
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There  are  additional  reasons  for  our  not  favoring  this  legislation. 
The  coffee  agreement  is  not  an  isolated  instance  of  an  agricultural 
product  which  is  in  need  of  price  stability.  We  fear  the  precedent 
that  is  being  set  today  inevitably  will  be  relied  upon  by  the  State 
Department,  and  others,  to  justify  future  agreements  which  serve  to 
redistribute  the  wealth  of  the  world  by  requiring  American  con¬ 
sumers  to  pay  more  for  foreign  products  than  they  may  be  worth. 
We  are  concerned  that  the  American  consumer  may  thus  soon  find 
himself  supporting  the  world  price  for  an  endless  procession  of  these 
products  from  tropical  countries. 

The  demands  of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world,  most  of  which 
are  located  in  the  tropical  climates,  were  voiced  in  no  uncertain  terms 
at  last  year’s  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development. 
Among  other  concessions,  they  demanded  strong  international  agree¬ 
ments  to  support  prices  and  to  guarantee  markets  for  their  agricultural 
commodities. 

Repeatedly,  we  have  been  told  that  by  bringing  producing  nations 
and  consuming  nations  together  in  a  single  forum  we  will  be  able  to 
I  influence  the  quantity  of  coffee  to  be  made  available  for  consumption, 
and  that  this  is  a  benefit  for  consumers.  We  question  how  effective 
our  influence  might  be.  Although  the  United  States  consumes  one- 
half  of  the  coffee  used  in  the  entire  world,  when  it  comes  to  changing 
quotas  to  affect  some  reduction  in  price,  we  have  only  one- fifth  of 
the  votes.  More  importantly,  we  must  persuade  two-thirds  of  the 
producing  nations  to  absorb  the  financial  loss  involved  if  prices  should 
be  reduced. 

Our  first  effort  to  increase  quotas  under  the  coffee  agreement  was  a 
dismal  failure.  Our  next  effort,  which  occurred  after  Congress 
threatened  not  to  approve  the  implementing  legislation  (rather  than 
as  a  result  of  persuasion),  did  result  in  increased  coffee  quotas,  but  the 
increase  was  not  sufficient  to  halt  the  upward  thrust  of  retail  coffee 
prices. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  500,000-bag  increase  in  the 
quota  for  1965,  which  was  scheduled  to  occur  on  January  8,  failed  to 
go  into  effect,  and  now  we  are  under  substantial  pressure  by  exporting 
countries  to  reduce  the  1965  quota  by  about  2  million  bags.  The 
Council  has  not  yet  acted  to  reduce  the  quotas,  possibly  because  of  the 
pending  vote  in  the  Senate  on  this  very  bill. 

As  we  have  already  emphasized  in  these  views,  we  must  expect 
coffee  prices  to  move  upiward  to  still  higher  levels  if  the  threat  of 
congressional  disapproval  of  this  implementing  legislation  is  removed. 

Even  now,  representatives  of  important  coffee-producing  nations  of 
the  world  are  banding  together  to  devise  means  of  keeping  coffee  off 
the  markets  to  force  prices  on  up.  If  these  nations  are  successful  then 
the  coffee  agreement  is  nothing  more  than  an  instrument  to  set  prices 
at  levels  agreeable  to  the  producing  nations.  If  the  prices  resulting 
from  quota  action  of  the  Council  are  unsatisfactory  to  the  producers, 
then  they  merely  refrain  from  exporting  the  coffee  agreed  to  in  the 
Council.  This,  of  course,  immediately  affects  prices  and  places 
American  consumers  still  more  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  coffee  producers. 

Finally,  much  is  said  to  us  of  the  role  the  economic  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  continue  to  play  in  assuring  reasonable  prices  under 
the  agreement.  Actually,  the  coffee  agreement  repeals  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  That  law  cannot  operate  where  supply  is  arti- 
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ficially  limited.  Only  where  supply  is  free  to  respond  to  demand 
change  (and  vice  versa)  does  the  law  function  properly. 

Where  supply  of  coffee  is  restricted  by  quotas  but  demand  remains 
constant,  or  increases,  those  who  are  to  have  the  coffee  must  bid 
higher  prices  than  others  are  willing  or  able  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  this 
philosophy  of  restriction  of  supply  upon  which  the  international 
coffee  cartel  is  founded. 

We  can  succinctly  summarize  our  opposition  to  S.  701. 

We  object  to  the  effect  the  coffee  cartel  has  had  on  coffee  prices. 

We  fear  the  precedent  of  having  American  consumers  support  world 
prices  for  foreign  agricultural  commodities. 

We  bemoan  our  poor  bargaining  posture  under  the  procedures  of 
the  coffee  agreement. 

We  deplore  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  convinced  that  the  best  interests  of  our 
people  would  be  served  if  S.  701  were  not  agreed  to. 


Frank  Carlson. 

John  J.  Williams. 
Harry  F.  Byrd. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
Carl  T.  Curtis. 
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Table  1. —  U.S.  Coffee  prices — annual  average  price,  1950-64 
[U.S.  cents  per  pound] 


Year 

Spot  l 

Retail 2 

Year 

Spot  1 

Retail 2 

J950 _ _ _ 

3  50. 45 

3  54.  24 

3  54.  04 

3  57.  93 

3  78.  71 

3  57.  09 

3  58. 10 
56.  92 

3  79.  3 

3  86.  7 

3  86.  7 

3  89. 2 

3 110. 8 

3  93.  0 

3  103.  4 
101.7 

1958 

48.  41 
36.97 
36.60 
36.  01 
33.96 
34. 11 
46.66 
49. 35 

90.7 
78.0 

75.3 
73.6 

70.8 

69.4 

81.8 
4  86.  01 

■951 _ _ _ 

1959 

R52 _ _ _ _ 

1960 

1953 _ _ _ 

1961 

1954 _ 

1962 

1955 _ _ _ 

1963 

1956 _ 

1964 

1957 _ _ 

Average,  15  years _ _ _ 

1  New  York  spot  price,  Santos  (source:  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau). 

2  Retail  price,  1-pound  can  (source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics). 

3  Bag  and  can  combined. 

4  Average  price  would  be  higher  if  in  years  1950-56,  price  of  1-pound  can  only  were  given,  rather  than  can 
and  bag  combined. 


Table  2. —  U.S.  Coffee  prices — Spot  and  retail  prices 
[U.S.  cents  per  pound] 


1962 

1963 

1964 

Spot  i 

Retail 2 

Spot  i 

Retail 2 

Spot 1 

Retail 2 

January _  _  . 

34.20 

71.2 

33. 85 

69.2 

44. 83 

71.7 

February _  _ 

34.  05 

71.0 

33.33 

69. 1 

46. 30 

74.8 

March _  ... 

34. 08 

71.0 

33.23 

68.7 

49. 85 

78.9 

April _  _  . 

34.  08 

71.1 

33.00 

68.7 

48.  60 

81.1 

May _  _ 

34.43 

70.9 

33.  33 

69.0 

47. 35 

82.8 

- . — - . - . - 

34.73 

71.2 

34.  33 

69.5 

46.  90 

83.9 

fculy - 

34.  55 

71.3 

33. 58 

69.6 

46. 65 

84.4 

■Uigust _ 

34.08 

71.4 

32.73 

69.8 

45.  83 

84.9 

September,  _ _  _ 

33.  40 

71.1 

32.  95 

69.6 

45.00 

84.9 

October _  _  . 

33. 18 

69.5 

34.98 

69.7 

46.  58 

84.6 

November _  _ _ 

33.33 

69.2 

36.  55 

69.8 

46.88 

84.9 

December _  _ 

33.40 

70.8 

37.  45 

70.1 

45. 18 

84.8 

1  New  York  spot  price,  Santos  (source:  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau). 

2  Retail  price,  1-pound  can  (source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics). 


Table  3. —  U.S.  green  coffee  inventories 


Thousands 


of  bags 

March  1962 _ 3,  029 

June  1962 _ 3,  050 

September  1962 _ 3,  376 

December  1962 _ 3,  964 

March  1963 _ 3,  518 

June  1963 _  3,  435 


1  Available  in  February. 


Thousand  s 
of  bags 


September  1963 _ 4,  008 

December  1963 _ 4,  726 

March  1964 _ 4,  366 

June  1964 _ 4,  216 

September  1964 _  4,  006 

December  1 _ 
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Table  4. —  United  States:  Aggregate  volume  and  value  of  green  coffee  imports, 

1954-63  1 


Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

1954 _ 

MUions  of 
bags 

17.1 

Millions  of 
dollars 

1.485.7 

1. 356. 5 
1,439.0 

1.375.5 

1. 170. 7 

1959 _ 

Millions  of 
bags 

23.3 

Millions  of 
dollars 
1,097.2 
1,002.7 
964.0 

1955 _ 

19.7 

I960 _ 

22.1 

1956 _ 

21.3 

1961 _ 

22.5 

1957 _ 

20.9 

1962 _ 

24.6 

989.6 

1958 _ 

20.2 

1963 _ 

23.9 

956.9 

■  Source:  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau. 


QUOTA  ACTIONS  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  COUNCIL 


August  1963:  Annual  quota  for  1963-64  coffee  year  established  at 
45,732,622  bags. 

November  1963:  Proposal  to  increase  annual  quota  by  2.25  percent 
defeated  by  25  votes. 

February  1964:  Annual  quota  increased  by  5  percent  to  48,120,044/ 
bags. 

May  1964:  Adjustments  in  quotas  of  2  countries  increases  total 
annual  quota  by  355,000  bags. 

June  1964:  Redistribution  of  shortfalls — reflecting  inability  of  some 
countries  to  deliver  their  quota — raises  total  annual  quotas  to 
48,773,273  bags.  Total  increase  since  initial  quota  set  in  August 
1963  is  3,040,651  bags. 

August  1964:  At  the  August  meeting  of  the  Council,  annual  quotas 
for  the  year  October  1,  1964-September  30,  1965  were  set  initially 
at  47.5  million  bags  with  provision  for  increases  of  500,000  bags  on 
January  8,  1965  and  prior  to  April  30,  1965,  depending  on  the  needs 
and  condition  of  the  market. 

January  1965:  By  mail  vote  the  Council  decided  that  the  500,000 
bag  increase  suggested  for  January  8,  1965  not  be  made.  Present 
quotas  are  therefore  47.5  million  bags. 


(Source:  Department  of  State). 
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International  Coffee  Agreement 


Membership  and  distribution  of  votes 


34  exporting  members  1  Voles 

Brazil -  356 

Burundi _  8 

Colombia _  122 

Congo  (Leopoldville) _  19 

Costa  Rica _  24 

Cuba _  9 

Dominican  Republic _  13 

Ecuador _  16 

El  Salvador _  33 

Ethiopia _  28 

Ghana _  6 

Guatemala _  31 

India _  12 

Indonesia _  28 

Mexico _  34 

Nicaragua _  13 

Nigeria1 _ 

OAMCAF  2 _  89 

Panama _  6 

Peru _  16 

Portugal _  48 

Rwanda _  8 

Sierra  Leone _  6 

Tanzania _  13 

Trinidad  and  Tobago _  6 

Uganda _ 1 _  42 

Venezuela _  14 


Total -  1,000 


21  importing  members  1  Votes 

Argentina  1 _ 

Australia _  n 

Austria _  12 

Belgium -  33 

Canada _  42 

Denmark _  29 

Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many -  120 

Finland _  25 

France _  H8 

Japan _  13 

Luxembourg _  6 

Netherlands _  40 

New  Zealand _  7 

Norway _ 20 

Spain _  20 

Sweden _  47 

Switzerland  3 _ 

Tunisia1 _ 

United  Kingdom _  39 

United  States _  _  400 

U.S.S.R _ I  18 


Total -  1,000 


1  Nigeria,  an  exporting  member,  and  Argentina  and  Tunisia,  as  importing  members,  have  lost  their  votes 
lor  nonpayment  of  dues. 

3  OAMCAF  members  are  Cameroon;  Central  African  Republic;  Congo  (Brazzaville);  Dahomey;  Gabon; 
Ivory  Coast,  Madagascar,  and  Togo. 

3  Switzerland  has  just  joined  the  agreement. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREEMENT,  1962 
Preamble 

The  Governments  Parties  to  this  Agreement, 

Recognizing  the  exceptional  importance  of  coffee  to  the 
economies  of  many  countries  which  are  largely  dependent 
upon  this  commodity  for  their  export  earnings  and  thus  for  the 
continuation  of  their  development  programmes  in  the  social 
and  economic  fields; 

Considering  that  close  international  co-operation  on  coffee 
marketing  will  stimulate  the  economic  diversification  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  coffee-producing  countries  and  thus  contribute 
to  a  strengthening  of  the  political  and  economic  bonds  be¬ 
tween  producers  and  consumers; 

Finding  reason  to  expect  a  tendency  toward  persistent 
disequilibrium  between  production  and  consumption,  accu¬ 
mulation  of  burdensome  stocks,  and  pronounced  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices,  which  can  be  harmful  both  to  producers 
and  to  consumers ;  and 

Believing  that,  in  the  absence  of  international  measures, 
this  situation  cannot  be  corrected  by  normal  market  forces, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Chapter  I — Objectives 
article  1 
Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Agreement  are: 

(1)  to  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  on  a  basis  which  will  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
coffee  to  consumers  and  markets  for  coffee  to  producers  at 
equitable  prices,  and  which  will  bring  about  long-term  equi¬ 
librium  between  production  and  consumption; 

(2)  to  alleviate  the  serious  hardship  caused  by  burdensome 
surpluses  and  excessive  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  coffee  to 
the  detriment  of'  the  interests  of  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers; 

(3)  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  productive  re¬ 
sources  and  to  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  income  in  the  Member  countries,  thereby 
helping  to  bring  about  fair  wages,  higher  living  standards, 
and  better  working  conditions; 

(4)  to  assist  in  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  coffee- 
exporting  countries  by  keeping  prices  at  equitable  levels  and 
by  increasing  consumption; 

(5)  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  coffee  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  means ,  and 

(6)  in  general,  in  recognition  of  the  relationship  of  the  trade 
in  coffee  to  the  economic  stability  of  markets  for  industrial 
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products,  to  further  international  co-operation  in  connexion 
with  world  coffee  problems. 

Chapter  II — Definitions 

ARTICLE  2 

Definitions 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Agreement: 

(1)  “Coffee”  means  the  beans  and  berries  of  the  coffee 
tree,  whether  parchment,  green  or  roasted,  and  includes 
ground,  decaffeinated,  liquid  and  soluble  coffee.  These  terms 
shall  have  the  following  meaning: 

(a)  “green  coffee”  means  all  coffee  in  the  naked  bean 
form  before  roasting; 

(b)  “coffee  berries”  means  the  complete  fruit  of  the 
coffee  tree;  to  find  the  equivalent  of  coffee  berries  to 
green  coffee,  multiply  the  net  weight  of  the  dried  coffee 
berries  by  0.50; 

(c)  “parchment  coffee”  means  the  green  coffee  bean 
contained  in  the  parchment  skin;  to  find  the  equivalent 
of  parchment  coffee  to  green  coffee,  multiply  the  net 
weight  of  the  parchment  coffee  by  0.80; 

(d)  “roasted  coffee”  means  green  coffee  roasted  to 
any  degree  and  includes  ground  coffee;  to  find  the 
equivalent  oi  roasted  coffee  to  green  coffee,  multiply  the 
net  weight  of  roasted  coffee  by  1.19; 

(e)  “decaffeinated  coffee”  means  green,  roasted  or 
soluble  coffee  from  which  caffein  has  been  extracted;  to 
find  the  equivalent  of  decaffeinated  coffee  to  green 
coffee,  multiply  the  net  weight  of  the  decaffeinated 
coffee  in  green,  roasted  or  soluble  form  by  1.00,  1.19  or 
3.00,  respectively; 

(f)  “liquid  coffee”  means  the  water-soluble  solids 
derived  from  roasted  coffee  and  put  into  liquid  form; 
to  find  the  equivalent  of  liquid  to  green  coffee,  multiply 
the  net  weight  of  the  dried  coffee  solids  contained  in 
the  liquid  coffee  by  3.00; 

(g)  “soluble  coffee”  means  the  dried  water-soluble 
solids  derived  from  roasted  coffee;  to  find  the  equivalent 
of  soluble  coffee  to  green  coffee,  multiply  the  net  weight 
of  the  soluble  coffee  by  3.00. 

(2)  “Bag”  means  60  kilogrammes  or  132.276  pounds  of 
green  coffee;  “ton”  means  a  metric  ton  of  1,000  kilogrammes 
or  2,204.6  pounds;  and  “pound”  means  453.597  grammes. 

(3)  “Coffee  year”  means  the  period  of  one  year,  from  1 
October  through  30  September;  and  “first  coffee  year” 
means  the  coffee  year  beginning  1  October  1962. 

(4)  “Export  of  coffee”  means,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  Article  38,  any  shipment  of  coffee  which  leaves  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  country  where  the  coffee  was  grown. 

(5)  “Organization”,  “Council”  and  “Board”  mean,  respec¬ 
tively,  the  International  Coffee  Organization,  the  Inter- 
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national  Coffee  Council,  and  the  Executive  Board  established 
under  Article  7  of  the  Agreement. 

(6)  “Member”  means  a  Contracting  Party;  a  dependent 
territory  or  territories  in  respect  of  which  separate  Member¬ 
ship  has  been  declared  under  Article  4;  or  two  or  more  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  or  dependent  territories,  or  both,  which 
participate  in  the  Organization  as  a  Member  group  under 
Article  5  or  6. 

(7)  “Exporting  Member”  or  “exporting  country”  means 
a  Member  or  country,  respectively,  which  is  a  net  exporter 
of  coffee;  that  is,  whose  exports  exceed  its  imports. 

(8)  “Importing  Member”  or  “importing  country”  means 
a  Member  or  country,  respectively,  which  is  a  net  importer 
of  coffee;  that  is,  whose  imports  exceed  its  exports. 

(9)  “Producing  Member”  or  “producing  country”  means 
a  Member  or  country,  respectively,  which  grows  coffee  in 
commercially  significant  quantities. 

(10)  “Distributed  simple  majority  vote”  means  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  votes  cast  by  exporting  Members  present  and 
voting,  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  importing 
Members  present  and  voting,  counted  separately. 

(11)  “Distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote”  means  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  exporting  Members 
present  and  voting  and  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  by  importing  Members  present  and  voting,  counted 
separately. 

(12)  “Entry  into  force”  means,  except  where  the  context 
otherwise  requires,  the  date  on  which  the  Agreement  first 
enters  into  force,  whether  provisionally  or  definitively. 

Chapter  III — Membership 
article  S 

Membership  in  the  Organization 

Each  Contracting  Party,  together  with  those  of  its  depend¬ 
ent  territories  to  which  the  Agreement  is  extended  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  Article  67,  shall  constitute  a  single  Member 
of  the  Organization,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
Article  4,  5  or  6. 

ARTICLE  4 

Separate  Membership  in  Respect  oj  Dependent  Territories 

Any  Contracting  Party  which  is  a  net  importer  of  coffee 
may,  at  any  time,  by  appropriate  notification  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  67,  declare  that  it  is  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Organization  separately  with  respect  to  any  of 
its  dependent  territories  which  are  net  exporters  of  coffee  and 
which  it  designates.  In  such  case,  the  metropolitan  territory 
and  its  non-designated  dependent  territories  will  have  a  single 
Membership,  and  its  designated  dependent  territories,  either 
individually  or  collectively  as  the  notification  indicates, 
will  have  separate  Membership. 
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ARTICLE  5 

Group  Membership  upon  Joining  the  Organization 

(1)  Two  or  more  Contracting  Parties  which  are  net  export¬ 
ers  of  coffee  may,  by  appropriate  notification  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  at  the  time  of  deposit  of  their 
respective  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession,  and  to  the 
Council  at  its  first  session,  declare  that  they  are  joining  the 
Organization  as  a  Member  group.  A  dependent  territory  to 
which  the  Agreement  has  been  extended  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  Article  67  may  constitute  part  of  such  a  Member  group 
if  the  Government  of  the  State  responsible  for  its  interna¬ 
tional  relations  has  given  appropriate  notification  thereof 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  67.  Such  Contracting  Parties 
and  dependent  territories  must  satisfy  the  following  condi¬ 
tions: 

(a)  they  shall  declare  their  willingness  to  accept 
responsibility  for  group  obligations  in  an  individual  as 
well  as  a  group  capacity; 

(b)  they  shall  subsequently  provide  sufficient  evidence 
to  the  Council  that  the  group  has  the  organization 
necessary  to  implement  a  common  coffee  policy,  and 
that  they  have  the  means  of  complying,  together  with 
the  other  parties  to  the  group,  with  their  obligations 
under  the  Agreement;  and 

(c)  they  shall  subsequently  provide  evidence  to  the 
Council  either: 

(i)  that  they  have  been  recognized  as  a  group  in 
a  previous  international  coffee  agreement;  or 

(ii)  that  they  have: 

(а)  a  common  or  co-ordinated  commercial 
and  economic  policy  in  relation  to  coffee,  and 

(б)  a  co-ordinated  monetary  and  financial 
policy,  as  well  as  the  organs  necessary  for 
implementing  such  a  policy,  so  that  the 
Council  is  satisfied  that  the  Member  group  can 
comply  with  the  spirit  of  group  membership 
and  the  group  obligations  involved. 

(2)  The  Member  group  shall  consitute  a  single  Member  of 
the  Organization,  except  that  each  party  to  the  group  shall 
be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  single  Member  as  regards  all  matters 
arising  under  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  Chapters  XI  and  XII; 

(b)  Articles  10,  11  and  19  of  Chapter  IV;  and 

(c)  Article  70  of  Chapter  XIX. 

(3)  The  Contracting  Parties  and  dependent  territories 
joining  as  a  Member  group  shall  specify  the  Government  or 
organization  which  will  represent  them  in  the  Council  as 
regards  all  matters  arising  under  the  Agreement  other  than 
those  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article. 

(4)  The  Member  group’s  voting  rights  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  the  Member  group  shall  have  the  same  number  of 
basic  votes  as  a  single  Member  country  joining  the 
Organization  in  an  individual  capacity.  These  basic 
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votes  shall  be  attributed  to  and  exercised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  organization  representing  the  group; 

(b)  in  the  event  of  a  vote  on  any  matters  arising  under 
provisions  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article,  the 
parties  to  the  member  group  may  exercise  separately  the 
votes  attributed  to  them  by  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  Article  12  as  if  each  were  an  individual  Member 
of  the  Organization,  except  for  the  basic  votes,  which 
shall  remain  attributable  only  to  the  Government  or 
organization  representing  the  group. 

(5)  Any  Contracting  Party  or  dependent  territory  which 
is  a  party  to  a  Member  group  may,  by  notification  to  the 
Council,  withdraw  from  that  group  and  become  a  separate 
Member.  Such  withdrawal  shall  take  effect  upon  receipt 
of  the  notification  by  the  Council.  In  case  of  such  with¬ 
drawal  from  a  group,  or  in  case  a  party  to  a  group  ceases,  by 
withdrawal  from  the  Organization  or  otherwise,  to  be  such 
a  party,  the  remaining  parties  to  the  group  may  apply  to  the 
Council  to  maintain  the  group,  and  the  group  shall  continue 
to  exist  unless  the  Council  disapproves  the  application.  If 
the  Member  group  is  dissolved,  each  former  party  to  the 
group  will  become  a  separate  Member.  A  Member  which 
has  ceased  to  be  a  party  to  a  group  may  not,  as  long  as  the 
Agreement  remains  in  force,  again  become  a  party  to  a  group. 

ARTICLE  6 

Subsequent  Group  Membership 

Two  or  more  exporting  Members  may,  at  any  time  after  the 
Agreement  has  entered  into  force  with  respect  to  them, 
apply  to  the  Council  to  form  a  Member  group.  The  Council 
shall  approve  the  application  if  it  finds  that  the  Members 
made  a  declaration,  and  have  provided  evidence,  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  5.  Upon  such 
approval,  the  Member  group  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  that  Article. 

Chapter  IV — Organization  and  Administration 

article  7 

Establishment,  Seat  and  Structure  oj  the  International  Coffee 

Organization 

(1)  The  International  Coffee  Organization  is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  and  to 
supervise  its  operation. 

(2)  The  seat  of  the  Organization  shall  be  in  London. 

(3)  The  Organization  shall  function  through  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Council,  its  Executive  Board,  its  Executive 
Director,  and  its  staff. 
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ARTICLE  8 

Composition  oj  the  International  Coffee  Council 

(1)  The  highest  authority  of  the  Organization  shall  be  the 
International  Coffee  Council,  which  shall  consist  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Organization. 

(2)  Each  Member  shall  be  represented  on  the  Council  by 
a  representative  and  one  or  more  alternates.  A  Member 
may  also  designate  one  or  more  advisers  to  accompany  its 
representative  or  alternates. 

ARTICLE  9 

Powers  and  Functions  oj  the  Council 

(1)  All  powers  specifically  conferred  by  the  Agreement 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Council,  which  shall  have  the  powers 
and  perform  the  functions  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  Council  shall,  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote,  establish  such  rules  and  regulations,  including  its  own 
rules  of  procedure  and  the  financial  and  staff  regulations  of 
the  Organization,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Agreement  and  are  consistent  therewith.  The  Council 
may,  in  its  rules  of  procedure,  provide  a  procedure  whereby 
it  may,  without  meeting,  decide  specific  questions. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  also  keep  such  records  as  are  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  its  functions  under  the  Agreement  and  such 
other  records  as  it  considers  desirable,  and  shall  publish  an 
annual  report. 

ARTICLE  10 

Election  oj  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen  oj  the  Council 

(1)  The  Council  shall  elect,  for  each  coffee  year,  a  Chair¬ 
man  and  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third  Vice-Chairman. 

(2)  As  a  general  rule,  the  Chairman  and  the  first  Vice- 
Chairman  shall  both  be  elected  either  from  among  the 
representatives  of  exporting  Members,  or  from  among  the 
representatives  of  importing  Members,  and  the  second  and 
the  third  Vice-Chairmen  shall  be  elected  from  representatives 
of  the  other  category  of  Members;  these  offices  shall  alternate 
each  coffee  year  between  the  two  categories  of  Members. 

(3)  Neither  the  Chairman  nor  any  Vice-Chairman  acting 
as  Chairman  shall  have  the  right  to  vote.  His  alternate  will 
in  such  case  exercise  the  Member’s  voting  rights. 

ARTICLE  11 

Sessions  oj  the  Council 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Council  shall  hold  regular  sessions 
twice  a  year.  It  may  hold  special  sessions  if  it  so  decides. 
Special  sessions  shall  also  be  held  when  either  the  Executive 
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Board,  Or  any  five  Members,  or  a  Member  or  Members  hav¬ 
ing  at  least  200  votes  so  request.  Notice  of  sessions  shall  be 
given  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency..  Sessions  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation,  unless  the  Council  decides  otherwise. 

ARTICLE  12 
Votes 

(1)  The  exporting  Members  shall  together  hold  1,000 
votes  and  the  importing  Members  shall  together  hold  1,000 
votes,  distributed  within  each  category  of  Members — that  is, 
exporting  and  importing  Members,  respectively — as  provided 
in  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  Article. 

(2)  Each  Member  shall  have  five  basic  votes,  provided 
that  the  total  number  of  basic  votes  within  each  category 
of  Members  does  not  exceed  150.  Should  there  be  more  than 
thirty  exporting  Members  or  more  than  thirty  importing 
Members,  the  number  of  basic  votes  for  each  Member 
within  the  category  of  Members  shall  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
keep  the  number  of  basic  votes  for  each  category  of  Members 
within  the  maximum  of  150. 

(3)  The  remaining  votes  of  exporting  Members  shall  be 
divided  among  those  Members  in  proportion  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  basic  export  quotas,  except  that  in  the  event  of  a  vote 
on  any  matter  arising  under  the  provisions  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  Article  5,  the  remaining  votes  of  a  member 
group  shall  be  divided  among  the  parties  to  that  group  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  participation  in  the  basic 
export  quota  of  the  Member  group. 

(4)  The  remaining  votes  of  importing  Members  shall  be 
divided  among  those  Members  in  proportion  to  the  average 
volume  of  their  respective  coffee  imports  in  the  preceding 
three-year  period. 

(5)  The  distribution  of  votes  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Council  at  the  beginning  of  each  coffee  year,  and  shall  remain 
in  effect  during  that  year,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 

(6)  of  this  Article. 

(6)  The  Council  shall  provide  for  the  redistribution  of 
votes  in  accordance  with  this  Article  whenever  there  is  a 
change  in  the  Membership  of  the  Organization,  or  if  the 
voting  rights  of  a  Member  are  suspended  or  regained  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  25,  45  or  61. 

(7)  No  Member  shall  hold  more  than  400  votes. 

(8)  There  shall  be  no  fractional  votes. 

ARTICLE  13 

Voting  Procedure  oj  the  Council 

(.1)  Each  representative  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  the  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  held  by  the  Member  represented  by  him,  and 
cannot  divide  its  votes.  He  may,  however^  cast  differently 
from  such  votes  any  votes  which  he  exercises  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article. 
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(2)  Any  exporting  Member  may  authorize  any  other  ex¬ 
porting  Member,  and  any  importing  Member  may  authorize 
any  other  importing  Member,  to  represent  its  interests  and 
to  exercise  its  right  to  vote  at  any  meeting  or  meetings  of  the 
Council.  The  limitation  provided  for  in  paragraph  (7)  of 
Article  12  shall  not  apply  in  this  case. 


ARTICLE  14 


Decisions  of  the  Council 

(1)  All  decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be  taken,  and  all  rec¬ 
ommendations  shall  be  made,  by  a  distributed  simple  ma¬ 
jority  vote  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  following  procedure  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  action  by  the  Council  which  under  the  Agreement  re¬ 
quires  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote: 

(a)  if  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote  is  not 
obtained  because  of  the  negative  vote  of  three  or  less 
exporting  or  three  or  less  importing  Members,  the  pro¬ 
posal  shall,  if  the  Council  so  decides  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  present  and  by  a  distributed  simple  majority 
vote,  be  put  to  a  vote  again  within  48  hours; 

(b)  If  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote  is  again 
not  obtained  because  of  the  negative  vote  of  two  or  less 
importing  or  two  or  less  exporting  Members,  the  pro¬ 
posal  shall,  if  the  Council  so  decides  by  the  majority  of 
the  Members  present  and  by  a  distributed  simple 
majority  vote,  be  put  to  a  vote  again  within  24  hours; 

(c)  if  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote  is  not 
obtained  in  the  third  vote  because  of  the  negative  vote 
of  one  exporting  Member  or  one  importing  Member,  the 
proposal  shall  be  considered  adopted; 

(d)  if  the  Council  fails  to  put  a  proposal  to  a  further 
vote,  it  shall  be  considered  rejected. 

(3)  The  Members  undertake  to  accept  as  binding  all  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Council  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement. 


ARTICLE  15 


Composition  of  the  Board 

(1)  The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of  seven  exporting 
Members  and  seven  importing  Members,  elected  for  each 
coffee  year  in  accordance  with  Article  16.  Members  may 
re-elected. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  appoint  one  repre¬ 
sentative  and  one  or  more  alternates. 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  for  each  coffee  year  and  may  be  re-appointed.  He 
shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  If  a  representative  is  ap¬ 
pointed  Chairman,  his  alternate  will  have  the  right  to  vote 
in  his  place. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  normally  meet  at  the  seat  of  the 
Organization  but  may  meet  elsewhere. 
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ARTICLE  1-6 

Election  oj  the  Board 

(1)  The  exporting  and  the  importing  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  elected  in  the  Council  by  the  exporting  and 
the  importing  Members  of  the  Organization  respectively. 
The  election  within  each  category  shall  be  held  in  accordance 
with  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  Article. 

(2)  Each  Member  shall  cast  all  the  votes  to  which  it  is 
entitled  under  Article  12  for  a  single  candiate.  A  Member 
may  cast  for  another  candidate  anv  votes  which  it  exercises 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  13. 

(3)  The  seven  candidates  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  elected;  however,  no  candidates  shall  be 
elected  on  the  first  ballot  unless  it  receives  at  least  75  votes. 

(4)  If  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article 
less  than  seven  candidates  are  elected  on  the  first  ballot, 
further  ballots  shall  be  held  in  which  only  Members  who  did 
not  vote  for  any  of  the  candidates  elected  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote.  In  each  further  ballot,  the  minimum  number  of 
votes  required  for  election  shall  be  successively  diminished  by 
five  until  seven  candidates  are  elected. 

(5)  Any  Member  who  did  not  vote  for  any  of  the  Members 
elected  shall  assign  its  votes  to  one  of  them,  subject  to  para¬ 
graphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  this  Article. 

(6)  A  Member  shall  be  deemed  to  have  received  the  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  originally  cast  for  it  when  it  was  elected  and,  in 
addition,  the  number  of  votes  assigned  to  it,  provided  that 
the  total  number  of  votes  shall  not  exceed  499  for  any 
Member  elected. 

(7)  If  the  votes  deemed  received  by  an  elected  Member 
would  otherwise  exceed  499,  Members  which  voted  for  or 
assigned  their  votes  to  such  elected  Member  shall  arrange 
among  themselves  for  one  or  more  of  them  to  withdraw  their 
votes  from  that  Member  and  assign  or  reassign  them  to 
another  elected  Member  so  that  the  votes  received  by  each 
elected  Member  shall  not  exceed  the  limit  of  499. 

ARTICLE  17 

Gompetence\oj  the  Board 

(1)  The  Board  shall  be  responsible  to  and  work  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Council. 

(2)  The  Council  may,  by  a  distributed  simple  majority 
vote,  delegate  to  the  Board  the  exercise  of  any  or  all  of  its 
powers,  other  than  the  following: 

(a)  annual  distribution  of  votes  under  paragraph  (5) 
of  Article  12; 

(b)  approval  of  the  administrative  budget  and  assess¬ 
ment  of  contributions  under  Article  24 ; 

(c)  determination  of  quotas  under  the  Agreement ; 

(d)  imposition  of  enforcement  measures  other  than 
those  whose  application  is  automatic ; 
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(e)  suspension  of  the  voting  rights  of  a  Member 
under  Article  45  or  61 ; 

(f)  determination  of  individual  country  and  world 
production  goals  under  Article  48; 

(g)  establishment  of  a  policy  relative  to  stocks  under 
Article  51 ; 

(h)  waiver  of  the  obligations  of  a  Member  under 
Article  60; 

(i)  decision  of  disputes  under  Article  61 ; 

(j)  establishment  of  conditions  for  accession  under 
Article  65; 

(k)  a  decision  to  require  the  withdrawal  of  a  Member 
under  Article  69 ; 

(l)  extension  or  termination  of  the  Agreement  under 
Article  71;  and 

(m)  recommendation  of  amendments  to  Members 
under  Article  73. 

(3)  The  Council  may  at  any  time,  by  a  distributed  simple 
majority  vote,  revoke  any  delegation  of  powers  to  the  Board. 


ARTICLE  18 

Voting  Procedure  oj  the  Board 

(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  it  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  Article  16.  Voting  by  proxy 
shall  not  be  allowed.  A  member  may  not  split  its  votes. 

(2)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Board  shall  require  the  same 
majority  as  such  action  would  require  if  taken  by  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  19 

Quorum  for  the  Council  and  the  Board 

(1)  The  quorum  for  any  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be 
the  presence  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  representing  a 
distributed  two-thirds  majority  of  the  total  votes.  If  there 
is  no  quorum  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  any 
Council  session,  or  if  in  the  course  of  any  Council  session  there 
is  no  quorum  at  three  successive  meetings,  the  Council  shall 
be  convened  seven  days  later;  at  that  time  and  throughout 
the  remainder  of  that  session  the  quorum  shall  be  the 
presence  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  representing  a  dis¬ 
tributed  simple  majority  of  the  votes.  Representation  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  13  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  presence. 

(2)  The  quorum  for  any  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be 
the  presence  of  a  majority  of  the  members  representing  a 
distributed  two-thirds  majority  of  the  total  votes. 
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ARTICLE  20 

The  Executive  Director  and  the  Staff 

(1)  The  Council  shall  appoint  the  Executive  Director  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board.  The  terms  of  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Executive  Director  shall  be  established  by  the 
Council  and  shall  be  comparable  to  those  applying  to  corre¬ 
sponding  officials  of  similar  inter-governmental  organizations. 

(2)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  the  chief  administra¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Organization  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  any  duties  develving  upon  him  in  the 
administration  of  the  Agreement. 

(3)  The  Executive  Director  shall  appoint  the  staff  in 
accordance  with  regulations  established  by  the  Council. 

(4)  Neither  the  Executive  Director  nor  any  member  of  the 
staff  shall  have  any  financial  interest  in  the  coffee  industry, 
coffee  trade,  or  coffee  transportation. 

(5)  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  Executive 
Director  and  the  staff  shall  not  seek  or  receive  instructions 
from  any  Member  or  from  any  other  authority  external  to 
the  Organization.  They  shall  refrain  from  any  action  which 
might  reflect  on  their  position  as  international  officials 
responsible  only  to  the  Organization.  Each  Member  under¬ 
takes  to  respect  the  exclusively  international  character  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Director  and  the  staff  and 
not  to  seek  to  influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities. 

ARTICLE  21 

Co-operation  With  Other  Organizations 

The  Council  may  make  whatever  arrangements  are 
desirable  for  consultation  and  co-operation  with  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  with  other  appro¬ 
priate  inter-governmental  organizations.  The  Council  may 
invite  these  organizations  and  any  organizations  concerned 
with  coffee  to  send  observers  to  its  meetings. 

Chapter  V — Privileges  and  Immunities 

ARTICLE  22 

Privileges  and  Immunities 

(1)  The  Organization  shall  have  in  the  territory  of  each 
Member,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  its  laws,  such  legal 
capacity  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
under  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  shall  grant  exemption  from 
taxation  on  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Organization  to  its 
employees,  except  that  such  exemption  need  not  apply  to 
nationals  of  that  country.  It  shall  also  grant  exemption 
from  taxation  on  the  assets,  income  and  other  property  of  the 
Organization. 
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Chapter  VI — Finance 

ARTICLE  23 

Finance 

(1)  The  expenses  of  delegations  to  the  Council,  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  Board,  and  representatives  on  any  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Council  or  the  Board  shall  be  met  by  their 
respective  Governments. 

(2)  The  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
the  Agreement  shall  be  met  by  annual  contributions  from 
the  Members  assessed  in  accordance  with  Article  24. 

(3)  The  financial  year  of  the  Organization  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  coffee  year. 

ARTICLE  24 

Determination  oj  the  Budget  and  Assessment  of  Contributions 

(1)  During  the  second  half  of  each  financial  year,  the 
Council  shall  approve  the  administrative  budget  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  for  the  following  financial  year,  and  shall  assess 
the  contribution  of  each  Member  to  that  budget. 

(2)  The  contribution  of  each  Member  to  the  budget  for 
each  financial  year  shall  be  in  the  proportion  which  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  votes  at  the  time  the  budget  for  that  financial  year 
is  approved  bears  to  the  total  votes  of  all  the  Members. 
However,  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  distribution  of  votes 
among  Members  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (5)  of  Article  12  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year 
for  which  contributions  are  assessed,  such  contributions  shall 
be  correspondingly  adjusted  for  that  year.  In  determining 
contributions,  the  votes  of  each  Member  shall  be  calculated 
without  regard  to  the  suspension  of  any  Member’s  voting 
rights  or  any  redistribution  of  votes  resulting  therefrom. 

(3)  The  initial  contribution  of  any  Member  joining  the 
Organization  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Agreement  shall 
be  assessed  by  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
votes  to  be  held  by  it  and  the  period  remaining  in  the  current 
financial  year,  but  the  assessments  made  upon  other  Mem¬ 
bers  for  the  current  financial  year  shall  not  be  altered. 

(4)  If  the  Agreement  comes  into  force  more  than  eight 
months  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  full  financial  year  of 
the  Organization,  the  Council  shall  at  its  first  session  approve 
an  administrative  budget  covering  only  the  period  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  first  full  financial  year.  Otherwise 
the  first  administrative  budget  shall  cover  both  the  initial 
period  and  the  first  full  financial  year. 

ARTICLE  25 

Payment  of  Contributions 

(1)  Contributions  to  the  administrative  budget  for  each 
financial  year  shall  be  payable  in  freely  convertible  currency, 
and  shall  become  due  on  the  first  day  of  that  financial  year. 
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(2)  If  any  Member  fails  to  pay  its  full  contribution  to  the 
administrative  budget  within  six  months  of  the  date  on  which 
the  contribution  is  due,  both  its  voting  rights  in  the  Council 
and  its  right  to  have  its  votes  cast  in  the  Board  shall  be 
suspended  until  such  contribution  has  been  paid.  However, 
unless  the  Council  so  decides  by  a  distributed  two-thirds 
majority  vote,  such  Member  shall  not  be  deprived  of  any  of 
its  other  rights  nor  relieved  of  any  of  its  obligations  under 
the  Agreement. 

(3)  Any  Member  whose  voting  rights  have  been  suspended, 
cither  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article  or  under  Article  45 
or  61,  shall  nevertheless  remain  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  its  contribution. 

ARTICLE  26 

Audit  and  Publication  oj  Accounts 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  each  financial  year, 
an  independently  audited  statement  of  the  Organization’s 
receipts  and  expenditures  during  that  financial  year  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Council  for  approval  and  publication. 

Chapter  VII— Regulation  of  Exports 

ARTICLE  27 

General  Undertakings  by  Members 

(1)  The  Members  undertake  to  conduct  their  trade  policy 
so  that  the  objectives  set  forth  in  Article  1  and,  in  particular, 
paragraph  (4)  of  that  Article,  may  be  achieved.  They  agree 
on  the  desirability  of  operating  the  Agreement  in  a  manner 
such  that  the  real  income  derived  from  the  export  of  coffee 
could  be  progressively  increased  so  as  to  make  it  consonant 
with  their  needs  for  foreign  exchange  to  support  their  pro¬ 
grammes  for  social  and  economic  progress. 

(2)  To  attain  these  purposes  through  the  fixing  of  quotas 
as  provided  for  in  this  Chapter  and  in  other  ways  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement,  the  Members  agree  on  the 
necessity  of  assuring  that  the  general  level  of  coffee  prices 
does  not  decline  below  the  general  level  of  such  prices  in 
1962. 

(3)  The  Members  further  agree  on  the  desirability  of 
assuring  to  consumers  prices  which  are  equitable  and  which 
will  not  hamper  a  desirable  increase  in  consumption. 

ARTICLE  28 

Basic  Export  Quotas 

(1)  For  the  first  three  coffee  years,  beginning  on  1  October 
1962,  the  exporting  countries  listed  in  Annex  A  shall  have 
the  basic  export  quotas  specified  in  that  Annex. 

(2)  During  the  last  six  months  of  the  coffee  vear  ending 
30  September  1965,  the  Council  shall  review  the  basic  export 
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quotas  specified  in  Annex  A  in  order  to  adjust  them  to  general 
market  conditions.  The  Council  may  then  revise  such 
quotas  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote;  if  not 
revised,  the  basic  export  quotas  specified  in  Annex  A  shall 
remain  in  effect. 

ARTICLE  29 

Quota  of  a  Member  Group 

Where  two  or  more  countries  listed  in  Annex  A  form  a 
Member  group  in  accordance  with  Article  5,  the  basic  export 
quotas  specified  for  those  countries  in  Annex  A  shall  be 
added  together  and  the  combined  total  treated  as  a  single 
quota  for  the  purposes  of  this  Chapter. 

ARTICLE  30 

Fixing  oj  Annual  Export  Quotas 

(1)  At  least  30  davs  before  the  beginning  of  each  coffee 
year  the  Council  shall  adopt  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
an  estimate  of  total  world  imports  for  the  following  coffee 
year  and  an  estimate  of  probable  exports  from  nonmember 
countries. 

(2)  In  the  light  of  these  estimates  the  Council  shall  forth¬ 
with  fix  annual  export  quotas  which  shall  be  the  same  per¬ 
centage  foi  all  exporting  Members  of  the  basic  export  quotas 
specified  in  Annex  A.  For  the  first  coffee  year  this  percent¬ 
age  is  fixed  at  99,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  32. 

ARTICLE  31 

Fixing  oj  Quarterly  Export  Quotas 

(1)  Immediately  following  the  fixing  of  the  annual  export 
quotas  the  Council  shall  fix  quarterly  export  quotas  for  each 
exporting  Member  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  supply  in 
reasonable  balance  with  estimated  demand  throughout  the 
coffee  year. 

(2)  These  quotas  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  25  per 
cent  of  the  annual  expoit  quota  of  each  Member  during  the 
coffee  year.  No  Member  shall  be  allowed  to  export  more 
than  30  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter,  60  per  cent  in  the  first 
two  quarters,  and  80  per  cent  in  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  coffee  year.  If  exports  from  any  Member  in  one  quarter 
are  less  than  its  quota  for  that  quarter,  the  outstanding 
balance  shall  be  added  to  its  quota  for  the  following  quarter 
of  that  coffee  year. 

ARTICLE  32 

Adjustment  oj  Annual  Export  Quotas 

If  market  conditions  so  require,  the  Council  may  review 
the  quota  situation  and  may  vary  the  percentage  of  basic  ex¬ 
port  quotas  fixed  under  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  30.  In  so 
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doing,  the  Council  shall  have  regard  to  any  likely  shortfalls 
by  Members. 

ARTICLE  33 

Notification  of  Shortfalls 

(1)  Exporting  Members  undertake  to  notify  the  Council 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  month  of  the  coffee  year,  and  at  such 
later  dates  as  the  Council  may  request,  whether  they  have 
sufficient  coffee  available  to  export  the  full  amount  of  their 
quota  for  that  year. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  take  into  account  these  notifications 
in  determining  whether  or  not  to  adjust  the  level  of  export 
quotas  in  accordance  with  Article  32. 

ARTICLE  34 

Adjustment  of  Quarterly  Export  Quotas 

(1)  The  Council  shall  in  the  circumstances  set  out  in  this 
Article  vary  the  quarterly  export  quotas  fixed  for  each 
Member  under  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  31. 

(2)  If  the  Council  varies  the  annual  export  quotas  as 
provided  in  Article  32,  then  the  change  in  that  annual  quota 
shall  be  reflected  in  the  quotas  for  the  current  and  remaining 
quarters,  or  the  remaining  quarters,  of  the  coffee  year. 

(3)  Apart  from  the  adjustment  provided  for  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph,  the  Council  may,  if  it  finds  the  market 
situation  so  requires,  make  adjustments  among  the  current 
and  remaining  quarterly  export  quotas  for  the  same  coffee 
year,  without,  however,  altering  the  annual  export  quotas. 

(4)  If  on  account  of  exceptional  circumstances  an  export¬ 
ing  Member  considers  that  the  limitations  provided  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  Article  3 1  would  be  likely  to  cause  serious  harm 
to  its  economy,  the  Council  may,  at  the  request  of  that 
Member,  take  appropriate  action  under  Article  60.  The 
Member  concerned  must  furnish  evidence  of  harm  and  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  guarantees  concerning  the  maintenance  of 
price  stability.  The  Council  shall  not,  however,  in  any  event, 
authorize  a  Member  to  export  more  than  35  per  cent  of  its 
annual  export  quota  in  the  first  quarter,  65  per  cent  in  the 
first  two  quarters,  and  85  per  cent  in  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  coffee  year. 

(5)  All  Members  recognize  that  marked  price  rises  or 
falls  occurring  within  brief  periods  may  unduly  distort  under¬ 
lying  trends  in  price,  cause  grave  concern  to  both  producers 
and  consumers,  and  jeopardize  the  attainment  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Agreement.  Accordingly,  if  such  movements  in 
general  price  levels  occur  within  bnef  periods,  Members  may 
request  a  meeting  of  the  Council  which,  by  distributed  simple 
majority  vote,  may  revise  the  total  level  of  the  quarterly 
export  quotas  in  effect. 

(6)  If  the  Council  finds  that  a  sharp  and  unusual  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  general  level  of  prices  is  due  to  artificial 
manipulation  of  the  coffee  market  through  agreements  among 
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importers  or  exporters  or  both,  it  shall  then  decide  by  a 
simple  majority  vote  on  what  corrective  measures  should  be 
applied  to  readjust  the  total  level  of  the  quarterly  export 
quotas  in  effect. 

ARTICLE  35 

Procedure  for  Adjusting  Export  Quotas 

(1)  Annual  export  quotas  shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  by 
alerting  the  basic  export  quota  of  each  Member  by  the  same 
percentage. 

(2)  General  changes  in  all  quarterly  export  quotas,  made 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (5)  and  (6)  of  Article  34, 
shall  be  applied  pro  rata  to  individual  quarterly  export  quotas 
in  accordance  with  appropriate  rules  established  by  the 
Council.  Such  rules  shall  take  account  of  the  different  per¬ 
centages  of  annual  export  quotas  which  the  different  Mem¬ 
bers  have  exported  or  are  entitled  to  export  in  each  quarter 
of  the  coffee  year. 

(3)  All  decisions  by  the  Council  on  the  fixing  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  annual  and  quarterly  export  quotas  under  Articles 
30,  31,  32  and  34  shall  be  taken,  unless  otherwise  provided, 
by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote. 

ARTICLE  36 

Compliance  with  Export  Quotas 

(1)  Exporting  Members  subject  to  quotas  shall  adopt  the 
measures  required  to  ensure  full  compliance  with  all  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agreement  relating  to  quotas.  The  Council 
may  request  such  Members  to  adopt  additional  measures  for 
the  effective  implementation  of  the  quota  system  provided 
for  in  the  Agreement. 

(2)  Exporting  Members  shall  not  exceed  the  annual  and 
quarterly  export  quotas  allocated  to  them. 

(3)  If  an  exporting  Member  exceeds  its  quota  for  any 
quarter,  the  Council  shall  deduct  from  one  or  more  of  its 
future  quotas  a  total  amount  equal  to  that  excess. 

(4)  It  an  exporting  Member  for  the  second  time  while  the 
Agreement  remains  in  force  exceeds  its  quarterly  quota,  the 
Council  shall  deduct  from  one  or  more  of  its  future  quotas  a 
total  amount  equal  to  twice  that  excess. 

(5)  If  an  exporting  Member  for  a  third  or  subsequent 
time  while  the  Agreement  remains  in  force  exceeds  its  quar¬ 
terly  quota,  the  Council  shall  make  the  same  deduction  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  Article,  and  in  additipn 
the  Council  may  take  action  in  accordance  with  Article  69 
to  require  the  withdrawal  of  such  a  Member  from  the 
Organization. 

(6)  The  deductions  in  quotas  provided  in  paragraphs  (3), 

(4)  and  (5)  of  this  Article  shall  be  made  by  the  Council  as 
soon  as  it  receives  the  necessary  information. 
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ARTICLE  37 

Transitional  Quota  Provisions 

(1)  Exports  of  coffee  after  1  October  1962  shall  be  charged 
against  the  annual  export  quota  of  the  exporting  country 
concerned  at  such  time  as  the  Agreement  enters  into  force  in 
respect  of  that  country. 

(2)  If  the  Agreement  enters  into  force  after  1  October  1962, 
the  Council  shall,  during  its  first  session,  make  such  modifi¬ 
cations  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  procedure  for  the  fixing 
of  annual  and  quarterly  export  quotas  in  respect  of  the  coffee 
year  in  which  the  Agreement  enters  into  force. 

ARTICLE  38 

Shipments  oj  Coffee  from  Dependent  Territories 

(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article,  the  shipment 
of  coffee  from  any  of  the  dependent  territories  of  a  Member 
to  its  metropolitan  territory  or  to  another  of  its  dependent 
territories  for  domestic  consumption  therein  or  in  any  other 
of  its  dependent  territories  shall  not  be  considered  as  the 
export  of  coffee,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  export  quota 
limitations,  provided  that  the  Member  concerned  enters  into 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  Council  with  respect  to  the 
control  of  re-exports  and  such  other  matters  as  the  Council 
may  determine  to  be  related  to  the  operation  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  and  which  arise  out  of  the  special  relationship  between 
the  metropolitan  territory  of  the  Member  and  its  dependent 
territories. 

(2)  The  trade  in  coffee  between  a  Member  and  any  of  its 
dependent  territories  which,  in  accordance  with  Article  4  or 
5,  is  a  separate  Member  of  the  Organization  or  a  party  to  a 
Member  group,  shall  however  be  treated,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Agreement,  as  the  export  of  coffee. 

article  39 

Exporting  Members  not  Subject  to  Quotas 

(1)  Any  exporting  Member  whose  average  annual  exports 
of  coffee  for  the  preceding  three-year  period  were  less  than 
25,000  bags  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  provisions  of 
the  Agreement,  so  long  as  its  exports  remain  less  than  that 
quantity. 

(2)  Any  Trust  Territory  administered  under  a  trusteeship 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations  whose  annual  exports  to 
countries  other  than  the  Administering  Authority  do  not 
exceed  100,000  bags  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agreement,  so  long  as  its  exports  do  not  exceed 
that  quantity. 
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ARTICLE  40 

Exports  not  Charged  to  Quotas 

(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  increase  of  coffee  consumption 
in  certain  areas  of  the  world  having  a  low  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  and  considerable  potential  for  expansion,  exports  to 
countries  listed  in  Annex  B  shall  not,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sub-paragraph  (f)  of  this  paragraph,  be  charged  to  quotas. 
The  Council,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  full  coffee  year 
after  the  Agreement  enters  into  force,  and  annually  there¬ 
after,  shall  review  the  list  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
any  country  or  countries  should  be  deleted  from  it,  and  may, 
if  it  so  decides,  delete  any  such  country  or  countries.  In 
connexion  with  exports  to  the  countries  listed  in  Annex  B, 
the  provisions  of  the  following  sub-paragraphs  shall  be 
applicable: 

(a)  At  its  first  session,  and  thereafter  whenever  it 
deems  necessary,  the  Council  shall  prepare  an  estimate 
of  imports  for  internal  consumption  by  the  countries 
listed  in  Annex  B,  after  reviewing  the  results  obtained 
in  the  previous  year  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  coffee 
consumption  in  those  countries  and  taking  into  account 
the  probable  effect  of  promotion  campaigns  and  trade 
arrangements.  Exporting  Members  shall  not  in  the 
aggregate  export  to  the  countries  listed  in  Annex  B  more 
than  the  quantity  set  by  the  Council,  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  the  Council  shall  keep  those  Members  informed 
of  current  exports  to  such  countries.  Exporting  Mem¬ 
bers  shall  inform  the  Council  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  end  of  each  month  of  all  exports  made  to  each 
of  the  countries  listed  in  Annex  B  during  that  month. 

(b)  Members  shall  supply  such  statistics  and  other 
information  as  the  Council  may  require  to  assist  it  in 
controlling  the  flow  of  coffee  to  countries  listed  in  Annex 
B  and  its  consumption  therein. 

(c)  Exporting  Members  shall  endeavor  to  renegotiate 
existing  trade  agreements  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  include  in  them  provisions  preventing  re-exports  of 
coffee  from  the  countries  listed  in  Annex  B  to  other 
markets.  Exporting  Members  shall  also  include  such 
provisions  in  all  new  trade  agreements  and  in  all  new 
sales  contracts  not  covered  by  trade  agreements,  whether 
such  contracts  are  negotiated  with  private  traders  or  with 
government  organizations. 

(d)  In  order  to  maintain  control  at  all  times  of  ex¬ 
ports  to  countries  listed  in  Annex  B,  the  Council  may 
decide  upon  further  precautionary  steps,  such  as  requir¬ 
ing  coffee  bags  destined  to  those  countries  to  be  specially 
marked  and  requiring  that  the  exporting  Members  re¬ 
ceive  from  such  countries  banking  and  contractual 
guarantees  to  prevent  re-exportation  to  countries  not 
listed  in  Annex  B.  The  Council  may,  whenever  it  deems 
necessary,  engage  the  services  of  an  internationally  recog¬ 
nized  worldwide  organization  to  investigate  irregulari- 
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ties  in,  or  to  verify  exports  to,  countries  listed  in  Annex 
B.  The  Council  shall  call  any  possible  irregularity  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  annually  prepare  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  on  the  results  obtained  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  coffee  markets  in  the  countries  listed  in  Annex  B. 

(f)  If  coffee  exported  by  a  Member  to  a  country  listed 
in  Annex  B  is  re-exported  to  any  country  not  listed  in 
Annex  B,  the  Council  shall  charge  the  corresponding 
amount  to  the  quota  of  that  exporting  Member.  Should 
there  again  be  a  re-exportation  from  the  same  country 
listed  in  Annex  B,  the  Council  shall  investigate  the  case, 
and  unless  it  finds  extenuating  circumstances,  may  at 
any  time  delete  that  country  from  Annex  B. 

(2)  Exports  of  coffee  beans  as  raw  material  for  industrial 
processing  for  any  purposes  other  than  human  consumption 
as  a  beverage  or  foodstuff  shall  not  be  charged  to  quotas, 
provided  that  the  Council  is  satisfied  from  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  exporting  Member  that  the  coffee  beans  are  in 
fact  used  for  such  other  purposes. 

(3)  The  Council  may,  upon  application  by  an  exporting 
Member,  decide  that  coffee  exports  made  by  that  Member 
for  humanitarian  or  other  non-commercial  purposes  shall  not 
be  charged  to  its  quota. 


ARTICLE  41 

Assurance  of  Supplies 

In  addition  to  ensuring  that  the  total  supplies  of  coffee 
are  in  accordance  with  estimated  world  imports,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  seek  to  ensure  that  supplies  of  the  types  of 
coffee  that  consumers  require  are  available  to  them.  To 
achieve  this  objective,  the  Council  may,  by  a  distributed 
two-thirds  majority  vote,  decide  to  use  whatever  methods 
it  considers  practicable. 


ARTICLE  42 

Regional  and  Inter-regional  Price  Arrangements 

(1)  Regional  and  inter-regional  price  arrangements  among 
exporting  Members  shall  be  consistent  with  the  general  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Agreement,  and  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Council.  Such  arrangements  shall  take  into  account  the 
interests  of  both  producers  and  consumers  and  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Agreement.  Any  Member  of  the  Organization 
which  considers  that  any  of  these  arrangements  are  likely 
to  lead  to  results  not  in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Agreement  may  request  that  the  Council  discuss  them 
with  the  Members  concerned  at  its  next  session. 

(2)  In  consultation  with  Members  and  with  any  regional 
organization  to  which  they  belong,  the  Council  may  recom¬ 
mend  a  scale  of  price  differentials  for  various  grades  and 
qualities  of  coffee  which  Members  should  strive  to  achieve 
through  their  pricing  policies. 
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(3)  Should  sharp  price  fluctuations  occur  within  brief 
periods  in  respect  to  those  grades  and  qualities  of  coffee  for 
which  a  scale  of  price  differentials  has  been  adopted  as  the 
result  of  recommendations  made  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
Article,  the  Council  may  recommend  appropriate  measures 
to  correct  the  situation. 

ARTICLE  43 

Survey  of  Market  Trends 

The  Council  shall  keep  under  constant  survey  the  trends 
of  the  coffee  market  with  a  view  to  recommending  price 
policies,  taking  into  consideration  the  results  achieved 
through  the  quota  mechanism  of  the  Agreement. 

Chapter  VIII — Certificates  of  Origin  and  Re-export 

ARTICLE  44 

Certificates  of  Origin  and  Re-export  ; 

(1)  Every  export  of  coffee  from  any  Member  in  whose 
territory  that  coffee  has  been  grown  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  origin  modelled  on  the  form  set  forth  in 
Annex  C,  issued  by  a  qualified  agency  chosen  by  that  Mem¬ 
ber.  Each  such  Member  shall  determine  the  number  of 
copies  of  the  certificate  it  will  require  and  each  copy  shall 
bear  a  serial  number.  The  original  of  the  certificate  shall 
accompany  the  documents  of  export,  and  a  copy  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Organization  by  that  Member.  The  Council 
shall,  either  directly  or  through  an  internationally  recog¬ 
nized  world-wide  organization,  verify  the  certificates  of 
origin,  so  that  at  any  time  it  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
quantities  of  coffee  which  have  been  exported  by  each 
Member. 

(2)  Every  re-export  of  coffee  from  a  Member  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  re-export  issued  by  a  qualified 
agency  chosen  by  that  Member,  in  such  form  as  the  Council 
may  determine,  certifying  that  the  coffee  in  question  was 
imported  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment,  and,  if  appropriate,  containing  a  reference  to  the  cer¬ 
tificate  or  certificates  of  origin  under  which  that  coffee  was 
imported.  The  original  of  the  certificate  of  re-export  shall 
accompany  the  documents  of  re-export,  and  a  copy  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Organization  by  the  re-exporting  Member. 

(3)  Each  Member  shall  notify  the  Organization  of  the 
agency  or  agencies  designated  by  it  to  perform  the  functions 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Article.  The 
Council  may  at  any  time,  for  cause,  declare  certification  by 
a  particular  agency  unacceptable  to  it. 

(4)  Members  shall  render  periodic  reports  to  the  Orga¬ 
nization  concerning  imports  of  coffee,  in  such  form  and  at 
such  intervals  as  the  Council  shall  determine. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  shall  be 
put  into  effect  not  later  than  three  months  after  the  entry  into 
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force  of  the  Agreement.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  put  into  effect  at  such  time  as  the  Council  shall  decide. 

(6)  After  the  respective  dates  provided  for  under  para¬ 
graph  (5)  of  this  Article,  each  Member  shall  prohibit  the 
entry  of  any  shipment  of  coffee  from  any  other  Member  which 
is  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of 
re-export. 

Chapter  IX — Regulation  of  Imports 

ARTICLE  45 

Regulations  oj  Imports 

(1)  In  order  to  prevent  non-member  exporting  countries 
from  increasing  their  exports  at  the  expense  of  Members,  the 
following  provisions  shall  apply  with  respect  to  imports  of 
coffee  by  Members  from  non-member  countries. 

(2)  If  three  months  after  the  Agreement  enters  into  force, 
or  at  any  time  thereafter,  the  Members  of  the  Organization 
represent  less  than  95  per  cent  of  world  exports  in  the  calendar 
year  1961,  each  Member  shall,  subject  to  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  this  Article,  limit  its  total  annual  imports  from 
non-member  countries  as  a  group  to  a  quantity  not  in  excess 
of  its  average  annual  imports  from  those  countries  as  a 
group  during  the  last  three  years  prior  to  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Agreement  for  which  statistics  are  available.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  Council  so  decides,  the  application  of  such  limi¬ 
tations  may  be  deferred. 

(3)  If  at  any  time  the  Council,  on  the  basis  of  information 
received,  finds  that  exports  from  non-member  countries  as 
group  are  disturbing  the  exports  of  Members,  it  may,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  Members  of  the  Organization 
represent  95  percent  or  more  of  world  exports  in  the  calendar 
year  1961,  decide  that  the  limitations  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  applied. 

(4)  If  the  Council’s  estimate  of  world  imports  adopted 
under  Article  30  for  any  coffee  year  is  less  than  its  estimate 
of  world  imports  for  the  first  full  coffee  year  after  the  Agree¬ 
ment  enters  into  force,  the  quantity  which  each  Member 
may  import  from  non-member  countries  as  a  group  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same 
proportion. 

(5)  The  Council  may  annually  recommend  additional 
limitations  on  imports  from  non-member  countries  if  it 
finds  such  limitations  necessary  in  order  to  further  the 
purposes  of  the  Agreement. 

(6)  Within  one  month  from  the  date  on  which  limitations 
are  applied  under  this  Article,  each  Member  shall  inform  the 
Council  of  the  quantity  of  its  permissible  annual  imports 
from  non-member  countries  as  a  group. 

(7)  The  obligations  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
Article  shall  not  derogate  from  any  conflicting  bilateral  or 
multilateral  obligations  which  importing  Members  have 
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entered  into  with  non-member  countries  before  1  August 
1962;  provided  that  any  importing  Member  which  has  such 
conflicting  obligations  shall  carry  them  out  in  such  a  way  as 
to  minimize  the  conflict  with  the  obbgations  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  take  steps  as  soon  as  possible  to  bring  its  obbga¬ 
tions  into  harmony  with  those  paragraphs,  and  inform  the 
Council  of  the  details  of  the  conflicting  obligations  and  of  the 
steps  taken  to  minimize  or  eliminate  the  conflict. 

(8)  If  an  importing  Member  fails  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Article,  the  Council  may,  by  a  distributed 
two-thirds  majority  vote,  suspend  both  its  voting  rights  in 
the  Council  and  its  right  to  have  its  votes  cast  in  the  Board. 

Chapter  X — Increase  of  Consumption 

ARTICLE  46 

Promotion 

(1)  The  Council  shall  sponsor  a  continuing  programme  for 
promoting  the  consumption  of  coffee.  The  size  and  cost  of 
this  programme  shall  be  subject  to  periodic  review  and 
approval  by  the  Council.  The  importing  Members  will 
have  no  obligation  as  respects  the  financing  of  this  programme. 

(2)  If  the  Council  after  study  of  the  question  so  decides,  it 
shall  establish  within  the  framework  of  the  Board  a  separate 
committee  of  the  Organization,  to  be  known  as  the  World 
Coffee  Promotion  Committee. 

(3)  If  the  World  Coffee  Promotion  Committee  is  estab¬ 
lished,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  The  Committee’s  rules,  in  particular  those  regard¬ 
ing  membership,  organization,  and  financial  aft  airs,  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Council.  Membership  in  the 
Committee  shall  be  limited  to  Members  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  promotional  programme  established  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  work,  the  Committee  shall 
establish  a  technical  committee  within  each  country  in 
which  a  promotional  campaign  will  be  conducted.  Be¬ 
fore  a  promotional  campaign  is  inaugurated  in  any  Mem¬ 
ber  country,  the  Committee  shall  advise  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  Member  hi  the  Council  of  the  Committee’s 
intention  to  conduct  such  a  campaign  and  shall  obtain 
that  Member’s  consent. 

(c)  The  ordinary  administrative  expenses  relating  to 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  Committee,  other  than  the 
costs  of  their  travel  for  promotion  purposes,  shall  be 
charged  to  the  administrative  budget  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  shall  not  be  charged  to  the  promotion  funds  of 
the  Committee. 

ARTICLE  47 

Removal  of  Obstacles  to  Consumption 

(1)  The  Members  recognize  the  utmost  importance  of 
achievmg  the  greatest  possible  increase  of  coffee  consump- 
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tion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  particular  through  the  pro¬ 
gressive  removal  ot  any  obstacles  which  may  hinder  such 
increase. 

(2)  The  Members  affirm  their  intention  to  promote  full 
international  co-operation  between  all  coffee  exporting  and 
importing  countries. 

(3)  The  Members  recognize  that  there  are  presently  in 
effect  measures  which  may  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
hinder  the  increase  in  consumption  of  coffee,  in  particular: 

(a)  import  arrangements  applicable  to  coffee,  in¬ 
cluding  preferential  and  other  tariffs,  quotas,  operations 
of  Government  import  monopolies  and  official  purchasing 
agencies,  and  other  administrative  rules  and  commercial 
practices ; 

(b)  export  arrangements  as  regards  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  subsidies  and  other  administrative  rules  and  com¬ 
mercial  practices;  and 

(c)  internal  trade  conditions  and  domestic  legal  and 
administrative  provisions  which  may  affect  consumption. 

(4)  The  Members  recognize  that  certain  Members  have 
shown  their  concurrence  with  the  objectives  stated  above  by 
announcing  their  intention  to  reduce  tariffs  on  coffee  or  by 
taking  other  action  to  remove  obstacles  to  increased  con¬ 
sumption. 

(5)  The  Members  undertake,  in  the  light  of  studies  already 
carried  out  and  those  to  be  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Council  or  by  other  competent  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  Declaration  adopted  at  the  Ministerial 
Meeting  in  Geneva  on  30  November  1961 : 

(a)  to  investigate  ways  and  means  by  which  the  obsta¬ 
cles  to  increased  trade  and  consuption  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article  could  be  progressively 
reduced  and  eventually,  whenever  possible,  eliminated, 
or  by  which  their  effects  could  be  substantially  dimin¬ 
ished  ; 

(b)  to  inform  the  Council  of  the  results  of  their  in¬ 
vestigation,  so  that  the  Council  can  review,  within  the 
first  eighteen  months  after  the  Agreement  enters  into 
force,  the  information  provided  by  Members  concerning 
the  effect  of  these  obstacles  and,  if  appropriate,  the 
measures  planned  to  reduce  the  obstacles  or  diminish 
their  effects; 

(c)  to  take  into  account  the  results  of  this  review  by 
the  Council  in  the  adoption  of  domestic  measures  and 
in  proposals  for  international  action;  and 

(d)  to  review  at  the  session  provided  for  in  Article  72 
the  results  acheived  by  the  Agreement  and  to  examine 
the  adoption  of  further  measures  for  the  removal  of 
such  obstacles  as  may  still  stand  in  the  way  of  expansion 
of  trade  and  consumption,  taking  into  account  the 
success  of  the  Agreement  in  increasing  income  of  ex¬ 
porting  Members  and  in  developing  consumption. 

(6)  The  Members  undertake  to  study  in  the  Council  and 
in  other  appropriate  organizations  any  requests  presented  by 
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Members  whose  economies  may  be  affected  by  the  measures 
taken  in  accordance  with  this  Article. 

Chapter  XI — Production  Controls 

ARTICLE  48 

Production  Goals 

(1)  The  producing  Members  undertake  to  adjust  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coffee  while  the  Agreement  remains  in  force  to  the 
amount  needed  for  domestic  consumption,  exports,  and  stocks 
as  specified  in  Chapter  XII. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  Agreement  enters  into 
force,  the  Council  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  producing 
Members,  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote,  recom¬ 
mend  production  goals  for  each  of  such  Members  and  for  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

(3)  Each  producing  Member  shall  be  entirely  responsible 
for  the  policies  and  procedures  it  applies  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 

ARTICLE  49 

Implementation  of  Production-Control  Programmes 

(1)  Each  producing  Member  shall  periodically  submit 
written  reports  to  the  Council  on  the  measures  it  has  taken  or 
is  taking  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  Article  48,  as  well  as  on 
the  concrete  results  obtained.  At  its  first  session  the  Council 
shall,  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote,  establish  a 
time-table  and  procedures  for  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  such  reports.  Before  making  any  observations  or  recom¬ 
mendations  the  Council  will  consult  with  the  Members 
concerned. 

(2)  If  the  Council  determines  by  a  distributed  two-thirds 
majority  vote  either  that  any  producing  Member  has  not, 
within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Agreement,  adopted  a  programme  to  adjust  its  production  to 
the  goals  recommended  by  the  Council  in  accordance  with 
Article  48,  or  that  any  producing  Member’s  programme  is  not 
effective,  it  may  by  the  same  majority  decide  that  such 
Member  shall  not  enjoy  any  quota  increases  which  may  result 
from  the  application  of  the  Agreement.  The  Council  may  by 
the  same  majority  establish  whatever  procedures  it  considers 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  that  the  provisions 
of  Article  48  have  been  complied  with. 

(3)  At  such  time  as  it  considers  appropriate,  but  in  any 
event  not  later  than  the  review  session  provided  for  in  Article 
72,  the  Council  may,  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote,  in  the  light  of  the  reports  submitted  for  its  consideration 
by  the  producing  Members  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  Article,  revise  the  production  goals  recommended  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  48. 

(4)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  the  Council 
shall  maintain  close  contact  with  international,  national  and 
private  organizations  which  have  an  interest  in  or  are  re- 
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sponsible  for  financing  or,  in  general,  assisting  the  develop¬ 
ment  plans  of  the  primary  producing  countries. 

ARTICLE  60 

Co-operation  oj  Importing  Members 

Recognizing  the  paramount  importance  of  bringing  the 
production  of  coffee  into  reasonable  balance  with  world  de¬ 
mand,  the  importing  Members  undertake,  consistently  with 
their  general  policies  regarding  international  assistance,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  producing  Members  in  their  plans  for 
limiting  the  production  of  coffee.  Their  assistance  may  be 
provided  on  a  technical,  financial  or  other  basis,  and  under 
bilateral,  multilateral  or  regional  arrangements,  to  producing 
Members  implementing  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter. 

Chapter  XII — Regulation  of  Stocks 

ARTICLE  51 

Policy  Relative  to  Cofee  Stocks 

(1)  At  its  first  session  the  Council  shall  take  measures 
to  ascertain  world  coffee  stocks,  pursuant  to  systems  which 
it  shall  establish,  and  taking  into  account  the  following 
points:  quantity,  countries  of  origin,  location,  quality,  and 
condition.  The  Members  shall  facilitate  this  survey. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  Agreement  enters 
into  force,  the  Council  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  thus 
obtained  and  in  consultation  with  the  Members  concerned, 
establish  a  policy  relative  to  such  stocks  in  order  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  recommendations  provided  for  in  Article  48  and 
thereby  to  promote  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Agreement. 

(3)  The  producing  Members  shall  endeavour  by  all  means 
within  their  power  to  implement  the  policy  established  by 
the  Council. 

(4)  Each  producing  Member  shall  be  entirely  responsible 
for  the  measures  it  applies  to  carry  out  the  policy  thus 
established  by  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  62 

Implementation  of  Programmes  for  Regulation  of  Stocks 

Each  producing  Member  shall  periodically  submit  written 
reports  to  the  Council  on  the  measures  it  has  taken  or  is 
taking  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  Article  51,  as  well  as  on 
the  concrete  results  obtained.  At  its  first  session,  the 
Council  shall  establish  a  time-table  and  procedures  for  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  such  reports.  Before  making 
any  observations  or  recommendations,  the  Council  shall 
consult  with  the  Members  concerned. 
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Chapter  XIII — Miscellaneous  Obligations  of  Members 

f 

i  J!  '!*J 

ARTICLE  53 

Consultation  and  Co-operation  with,  the  Trade 

(1)  The  Council  shall  encourage  Members  to  seek  the 
views  of  experts  in  coffee  matters. 

(2)  Members  shall  conduct  their  activities  within  the 
framework  of  the  Agreement  in  a  manner  consonant  with 
the  established  channels  of  trade. 

ARTICLE  54 
Barter 

In  order  to  avoid  jeopardizing  the  general  price  structure, 
Members  shall  refrain  from  engaging  in  direct  and  indi¬ 
vidually  linked  barter  transactions  involving  the  sale  of  coffee 
in  the  traditional  markets. 

ARTICLE  55 

Mixtures  and  Substitutes 

Members  shall  not  maintain  any  regulations  requiring 
the  mixing,  processing  or  using  of  other  products  with  coffee 
for  commercial  resale  as  coffee.  Members  shall  endeavour  to 
prohibit  the  sale  and  advertisement  of  products  under  the 
name  of  coffee  if  such  products  contain  less  than  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  90  per  cent  green  coffee  as  the  basic  raw  material. 

Chapter  XIV — Seasonal  Financing 

ARTICLE  56 

Seasonal  Financing 

(1)  The  Council  shall,  upon  the  request  of  any  Member 
who  is  also  a  party  to  any  bilateral,  multilateral,  regional 
or  inter-regional  agreement  in  the  field  of  seasonal  financing, 
examine  such  agreement  with  a  view  to  verifying  its  cqm- 
patability  with  the  obligations  of  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  Council  may  make  recommendations  to  Members 

with  a  view  to  resolving  any  conflict  of  obligations  which 
might  arise.  , 

(3)  The  Council  may,  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained 
from  the  Members  concerned,  and  if  it  deems  appropriate 
and  suitable,  make  general  recommendations  with  a  view  to 
assisting  Members  which  are  in  need  of  seasonal  financing. 
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Chapter  XV — International  Coffee  Fund 

ARTICLE  57 

International  Coffee  Fund 

(1)  The  Council  may  establish  an  International  Coffee 
Fund.  The  Fund  shall  be  used  to  further  the  objective  of 
limiting  the  production  of  coffee  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
reasonable  balance  with  demand  for  coffee,  and  to  assist  in 
the  achievement  of  the  other  objectives  of  the  Agreement. 

(2)  Contribution  to  the  Fund  shall  be  voluntary. 

(3)  The  decision  by  the  Council  to  establish  the  Fund’and 
the  adoption  of  guidmg  principles  to  govern  its  administra¬ 
tion  shall  be  taken  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote. 

Chapter  XVI — 'Information  and  Studies 

ARTICLE  58 
Information 

(1)  The  Organization  shall  act  as  a  centre  for  the  collec¬ 
tion,  exchange  and  publication  of: 

(a)  statistical  information  on  world  production, 
prices,  exports  and  imports,  distribution  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  coffee;  and 

(b)  in  so  far  as  is  considered  appropriate,  technical 
information  on  the  cultivation,  processing  and  utilization 
of  coffee. 

(2)  The  Council  may  require  Members  to  furnish  such 
information  as  it  considers  necessary  for  its  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  regular  statistical  reports  on  coffee  production,  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports,  distribution,  consumption,  stocks  and 
taxation,  but  no  information  shall  be  published  which  might 
serve  to  identify  the  operations  of  persons  or  companies  pro¬ 
ducing,  processing  or  marketing  coffee.  The  Members  shall 
furnish  information  requested  m  as  detailed  and  accurate  a 
manner  as  is  practicable. 

(3)  If  a  Member  fails  to  supply,  or  finds  difficulty  in 
supplying,  within  a  reasonable  time,  statistical  and  other  in¬ 
formation  required  by  the  Council  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  Organization,  the  Council  may  require  the  Member 
concerned  to  explain  the  reasons  for  non-compliance.  If  it 
is  found  that  technical  assistance  is  needed  in  the  matter,  the 
Council  may  take  any  necessary  measures. 

ARTICLE  59 

Studies 

(1)  The  Council  may  promote  studies  in  the  fields  of  the 
economics  of  coffee  production  and  distribution,  the  impact 
of  governmental  measures  in  producing  and  consuming  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  production  and  consumption  of  coffee,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  expansion  of  coffee  consumption  for  traditional 
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and  possible  new  uses,  and  the  effects  of  the  operation  of  the 
Agreement  on  producers  and  consumers  of  coffee,  including 
their  terms  of  trade. 

(2)  The  Organization  shall  continue,  to  the  extent  it  con¬ 
siders  necessary,  the  studies  and  research  previously  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Coffee  Study  Group,  and  shall  periodically  carry 
out  studies  on  trends  and  projections  on  coffee  production 
and  consumption. 

(3)  The  Organization  may  study  the  practicability  of  pre¬ 
scribing  minimum  standards  for  exports  from  Members  who 
produce  coffee.  Recommendations  in  this  regard  may  be 
discussed  by  the  Council. 

Chapter  XVII — 'Waiver 

ARTICLE  60 

Waiver 

(1)  The  Council  may,  by  a  two-thirds  distributed  maj'ority 
vote,  relieve  a  Member  of  an  obligation  which,  on  account  of 
exceptional  or  emergency  circumstances,  force  majeure, 
constitutional  obligations,  or  international  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  for  territories  administered 
under  the  trusteeship  system,  either: 

(a)  constitutes  a  serious  hardship; 

(b)  imposes  an  inequitable  burden  on  such  Member; 
or 

(c)  gives  other  Members  an  unfair  or  unreasonable 
advantage. 

(2)  The  Council,  in  granting  a  waiver  to  a  Member,  shall 
state  explicitly  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  and  the 
period  for  which  the  Member  is  relieved  of  such  obligation. 

Chapter  XVIII — 'Disputes  and  Complaints 

ARTICLE  61 

Disputes  and  Complaints 

(1)  Any  dispute  concerning  the  interpretation  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Agreement  which  is  not  settled  by  negotiation, 
shall,  at  the  request  of  any  Member  party  to  the  dispute, 
be  referred  to  the  Council  for  decision. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  a  dispute  has  been  referred  to  the 
Council  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article,  a  majority  of 
Members,  or  Members  holding  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  votes,  may  require  the  Council,  after  discussion,  to 
seek  the  opinion  of  the  advisory  panel  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graph  (3)  of  this  Article  on  the  issues  in  dispute  before  giving 
its  decision. 

(3)  (a)  Unless  the  Council  unanimously  agrees  otherwise, 
the  panel  shall  consist  of: 

(i)  two  persons,  one  having  wide  experience  in  matters 
of  the  kind  in  dispute  and  the  other  having  legal  standing 
and  experience,  nominated  by  the  exporting  Members; 
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(ii)  two  such  persons  nominated  by  the  importing 
Members;  and 

(iii)  a  chairman  selected  unanimously  by  the  four 
persons  nominated  under  (i)  and  (ii),  or  if  they  fail  to 
agree,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(b)  Persons  from  countries  whose  Governments  are 
Contracting  Parties  to  this  Agreement  shall  be  eligible  to 
serve  on  the  advisory  panel. 

(c)  Persons  appointed  to  the  advisory  panel  shall  act  in 
their  personal  capacities  and  without  instructions  from  any 
Government. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  advisory  panel  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Council. 

(4)  The  opinion  of  the  advisory  panel  and  the  reasons 
therefor  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Council  which,  after  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  relevant  information,  shall  decide  the  dispute. 

(5)  Any  complaint  that  any  Member  has  failed  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  under  the  Agreement  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  Member  making  the  complaint,  be  referred  to  the 
Council,  which  shall  make  a  decision  on  the  matter. 

(6)  No  Member  shall  be  found  to  have  committed  a 
breach  of  its  obligations  under  the  Agreement  except  by  a 
distributed  simple  majority  vote.  Any  finding  that  a  Mem¬ 
ber  is  in  breach  of  the  Agreement  shall  specify  the  nature  of 
the  breach. 

(7)  If  the  Council  finds  that  a  Member  has  committed  a 
breach  of  the  Agreement,  it  may,  without  prejudice  to  other 
enforcement  measures  provided,  for  in  other  articles  of  the 
Agreement,  by  a  distributed  two  thirds  majority  vote, 
suspend  that  Member’s  voting  right  in  the  Council  and  its 
right  to  have  its  votes  cast  in  the  Board  until  it  fulfills  its 
obligations,  or  the  Council  may  take  action  requiring  com¬ 
pulsory  withdrawal  under  Article  69. 

Chapter  XIX — -Final  Provisions 

ARTICLE  62 

Signature 

The  Agreement  shall  be  open  for  signature  at  United 
Nations  Headquarters  until  and  including  30  November 
1962  by  any  Government  invited  to  the  United  Nations 
Coffee  Conference,  1962,  and  by  the  Government  of  any 
State  represented  before  independence  as  a  dependent 
territory  at  that  Conference. 

ARTICLE  63 

Ratification 

The  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  or  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  signatory  Governments  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  procedures.  Instruments  of 
ratification  or  acceptance  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secre- 
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tary-General  of  the  United  Nations  not  later  than  31  Decem¬ 
ber  1963.  Each  Government  depositing  an  instrument  of 
ratification  or  acceptance  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  deposit, 
indicate  whether  it  is  joining  the  Organization  as  an  exporting 
Member  or  an  importing  Member,  as  defined  in  paragraphs 
(7)  and  (8)  of  Article  2. 


ARTICLE  64 

Entry  into  Force 

(1)  The  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  between  those 
Governments  which  have  deposited  instruments  of  ratifica¬ 
tion  or  acceptance  when  Governments  representing  at  least 
twenty  exporting  countries  having  at  least  80  per  cent  of  total 
exports  in  the  year  1961,  as  specified  in  Annex  D,  and  Govern¬ 
ments  representing  at  least  ten  importing  countries  having  at 
least  80  per  cent  of  world  imports  in  the  same  year,  as  specified 
in  the  same  Annex,  have  deposited  such  instruments.  The 
Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  for  any  Government  which 
subsequently  deposits  an  instrument  of  ratification,  accept¬ 
ance  or  accession  on  the  date  of  such  deposit. 

(2)  The  Agreement  may  enter  into  force  provisionally. 
For  this  purpose,  a  notification  by  a  signatory  Government 
containing  an  undertaking  to  seek  ratification  or  acceptance 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  procedures  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  which  is  received  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  not  later  than  30  December  1963,  shall  be 
regarded  as  equal  in  effect  to  an  instrument  of  ratification  or 
acceptance.  It  is  understood  that  a  Government  which 
gives  such  a  notification  will  provisionally  apply  the  Agree¬ 
ment  and  be  provisionally  regarded  as  a  party  thereto  until 
either  it  deposits  its  instrument  of  ratification  or  acceptance 
or  until  31  December  1963,  whichever  is  earlier. 

(3)  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
convene  the  first  session  of  the  Council,  to  be  held  in  London 
within  30  days  after  the  Agreement  enters  into  force. 

(4)  Whether  or  not  the  Agreement  has  provisionally 
entered  into  force  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
Article,  if  by  31  December,  1963  it  has  not  definitively 
entered  into  force  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1),  those 
Governments  which  have  by  that  date  deposited  instruments 
of  ratification  or  acceptance  may  consult  together  to  consider 
what  action  the  situation  requires,  and  may,  by  mutual 
consent,  decide  that  it  shall  enter  into  force  among  them¬ 
selves. 

ARTICLE  65 

Accession 

The  Government  of  any  State  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  any  of  its  specialized  agencies  and  any  Govern¬ 
ment  invited  to  the  United  Nations  Coffee  Conference,  1962, 
may  accede  to  this  Agreement  upon  conditions  that  shall  be 
established  by  the  Council.  In  establishing  such  conditions 
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the  Council  shall,  if  such  country  is  not  listed  in  Annex  A, 
establish  a  basic  export  quota  for  it.  If  such  country  is 
listed  in  Annex  A,  the  respective  basic  export  quota  specified 
therein  shall  be  the  basic  export  quota  for  that  country 
unless  the  Council  decides  otherwise  by  a  distributed  two- 
thirds  majority  vote.  Each  Government  depositing  an  in¬ 
strument  of  accession  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  deposit, 
indicate  whether  it  is  joining  the  Organization  as  an  exporting 
Member  or  an  importing  Member,  as  defined  in  paragraphs 
(7)  and  (8)  of  Article  2. 


ARTICLE  66 

Reservations 

Reservations  may  not  be  made  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

ARTICLE  67 

Notifications  in  Respect  of  Dependent  Territories 

(1)  Anv  Government  may,  at  the  time  of  signature  or 
deposit  of  an  instrument  of  acceptance,  ratification  or  acces¬ 
sion,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  by  notification  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  declare  that  the  Agree¬ 
ment  shall  extend  to  any  of  the  territories  for  whose 
international  relations  it  is  responsible,  and  the  Agreement 
shall  extend  to  the  territories  named  therein  from  the  date 
of  such  notification. 

(2)  Any  Contracting  Party  which  desires  to  exercise  its 
rights  under  Article  4  in  respect  of  any  of  its  dependent 
territories,  or  which  desires  to  authorize  one  of  its  dependent 
territories  to  become  part  of  a  Member  group  formed  under 
Article  5  or  6,  may  do  so  by  making  a  notification  to  that 
effect  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  either 
at  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification, 
acceptance  or  accession,  or  at  any  later  time. 

(3)  Any  Contracting  Party  which  has  made  a  declaration 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  may  at  any  time  there¬ 
after,  by  notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  declare  that  the  Agreement  shall  cease  to  extend 
to  the  territory  named  in  the  notification,  and  the  Agree¬ 
ment  shall  cease  to  extend  to  such  territory  from  the  date 
of  such  notification. 

(4)  The  Government  of  a  territory  to  which  the  Agreement 
has  been  extended  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  and 
which  has  subsequently  become  independent  may,  within  90 
days  after  the  attainment  of  independence,  declare  by  noti¬ 
fication  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that 
it  has  assumed  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  Contracting 
Party  to  the  Agreement.  It  shall,  as  from  the  date  of  such 
notification,  become  a  party  to  the  Agreement. 
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ARTICLE  68 

Voluntary  Withdrawal 

No  Contracting  Party  may  give  notice  of  voluntary  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Agreement  before  30  September  1963. 
Thereafter,  any  Contracting  Party  may  withdraw  from  the 
Agreement  at  any  time  by  giving  a  written  notice  of  with¬ 
drawal  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
Withdrawal  shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the  notice  is 
received. 

ARTICLE  69 

Compulsory  Withdrawal 

If  the  Council  determines  that  any  Member  has  failed  to 
carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  Agreement  and  that  such 
failure  significantly  impairs  the  operations  of  the  Agreement, 
it  may,  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote,  require  the 
withdrawal  of  such  Member  from  the  Organization.  The 
Council  shall  immediately  notify  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  of  any  such  decision.  Ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  Council’s  decision,  that  Member  shall  cease 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Organization,  and,  if  such  Member  is  a 
Contracting  Party,  a  party  to  the  Agreement. 

article  70 

Settlement  of  Accounts  with  Withdrawing  Members 

(1)  The  Council  shall  determine  any  settlement  of  accounts 
with  a  withdrawing  Member.  The  Organization  shall  retain 
any  amounts  already  paid  by  a  withdrawing  Member,  and 
such  Member  shall  remain  bound  to  pay  any  amounts  due 
from  it  to  the  Organization  at  the  time  the  withdrawal  be¬ 
comes  effective;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
Contracting  Party  which  is  unable  to  accept  an  amendment 
and  consequently  either  withdraws  or  ceases  to  participate  in 
the  Agreement  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
Article  73,  the  Council  may  determine  any  settlement  of 
accounts  which  it  finds  equitable. 

(2)  A  Member  which  has  withdrawn  or  which  has  ceased 
to  participate  in  the  Agreement  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  liquidation  or  the  other  assets  of  the 
Organization  upon  termination  of  the  Agreement  under 
Article  71. 

ARTICLE  71 

Duration  and  Termination 

(1)  The  Agreement  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  fifth  full  coffee  year  after  its  entry  into  force, 
unless  extended  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article,  or  earlier 
terminated  under  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  The  Council,  during  the  fifth  full  coffee  year  after  the 
Agreement  enters  into  force,  may,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
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Members  having  not  less  than  a  distributed  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  total  votes,  either  decide  to  renegotiate  the 
Agreement,  or  to  extend  it  for  such  period  as  the  Council  shall 
determine. 

(3)  The  Council  may  at  any  time,  by  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  having  not  less  than  a  distributed  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  total  votes,  decide  to  terminate  the  Agree¬ 
ment.  Such  termination  shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as 
the  Council  shall  decide. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  termination  of  the  Agreement,  the 
Council  shall  remain  in  being  for  as  long  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  liquidation  of  the  Organization,  settlement 
of  its  accounts,  and  disposal  of  its  assets,  and  shall  have 
during  that  period  such  powers  and  functions  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  those  purposes. 


ARTICLE  72 

Review 

In  order  to  review  the  Agreement,  the  Council  shall  hold  a 
special  session  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  coffee  year 
ending  30  September  1965. 

ARTICLE  73 

Amendment 

(1)  The  Council  may,  by  a  distributed  two- thirds  majority 
vote,  recommend  an  amendment  of  the  Agreement  to  the 
Contracting  Parties.  The  amendment  shall  become  effective 
100  days  after  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
has  received  notifications  of  acceptance  from  Contracting 
Parties  representing  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  exporting 
countries  holding  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  votes  of  the 
exporting  Members,  and  from  Contracting  Parties  repre¬ 
senting  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  importing  countries  holding 
at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  votes  of  the  importing  Members. 
The  Council  may  fix  a  time  within  which  each  Contracting 
Party  shall  notify  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  of  its  acceptance  of  the  amendment,  and,  if  the 
amendment  has  not  become  effective  by  such  time,  it  shall  be 
considered  withdrawn.  The  Council  shall  provide  the 
Secretary-General  with  the  information  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  amendment  has  become  effective. 

(2)  Any  Contracting  Party,  or  any  dependent  territory 
which  is  either  a  Member  or  a  party  to  a  Member  group,  on 
behalf  of  which  notification  of  acceptance  of  an  amendment 
has  not  been  made  by  the  date  on  which  such  amendment 
becomes  effective,  shall  as  of  that  date  cease  to  participate 
in  the  Agreement. 
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ARTICLE  74 

Notifications  by  the  Secretary- General 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  notily 
all  Governments  represented  by  delegates  or  observers  at 
the  United  Nations  Coffee  Conference,  1962,  and  all  other 
Governments  of  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  or 
of  any  of  its  specialized  agencies,  of  each  deposit  of  an  in¬ 
strument  of  ratification,  acceptance  or  accession,  and  of  the 
dates  on  which  the  Agreement  comes  provisionally  and  defin¬ 
itively  into  force.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  also  notify  all  Contracting  Parties  of  each 
notification  under  Article  5,  67,  68  or  69;  of  the  date  to  which 
the  Agreement  is  extended  or  on  which  it  is  terminated  under 
Article  71 ;  and  of  the  date  on  which  an  amendment  becomes 
effective  under  Article  73. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  having  been  duly 
authorized  to  this  effect  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  this  Agreement  on  the  dates  appearing  opposite 
their  signatures. 

The  texts  of  this  Agreement  in  the  English,  French,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  shell  all  be  equally 
authentic.  The  originals  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to  each 
signatory  and  acceding  Government. 

For  Argentina: 

L  M  Caraballo 
For  Belgium : 

Walter  Loridan 
For  Bolivia: 

Jaime  Caballero  Tamayo 
For  Brazil: 

Sergio  Armando  Frazao 
For  Burundi: 

Pascal  Bubiriza 
For  Cameroon  : 

J.  Kuoh  Moukouri 
For  Colombia: 

Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria 
For  Costa  Rica: 

F.  V olio  J. 

For  the  Dominican  Republic : 

De  Moya 
For  El  Salvador: 

F  R  Lima 
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For  France: 

Seydoux 
For  Guatemala: 

Roberto  Alejo 
For  Haiti: 

Carlet  Auguste 
For  Honduras : 

G  Caceres 
For  Italy: 

Giuseppe  Brusasca 

or  Japan : 

Katsuo  Okazaki 
Ad  referendum 

or  Madagascar : 

Louis  Rakotomalala 
For  Mexico: 

M  A  Cordera  Jr 

Ad  referendum 
For  Peru: 

Luis  Edgario  Llosa 
For  Spain 

Jose  F.  de  Lequerica 
For  Tanganyika: 

A.  Z.  Nsilo  Swai 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland : 

Patrick  Dean 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal 
For  Venezuela: 

Mauricio  Baez 
Ad  referendum 
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UNITED  NATIONS  COFFEE  CONFERENCE,  1962 
Annexes  to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962 


ANNEX  A 


Basic  Export  Quotas 
[60-kilogramme  bags] 


Brazil _  18,  000,  000 

Colombia _  6,  011,  280 

Costa  Rica _  950,  000 

Cuba _  200,  000 

Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic0 _  425, 000 

Ecuador _  552,  000 

El  Salvador _  1,  429,  500 

Guatemala _  1,  344,  500 

Haiti  a _  420,  000 

Honduras _  285,  000 

Mexico _  1,  509,  000 

Nicaragua _  419,  100 

Panama _  26,  000 

Peru _  580,  000 

Venezuela _  475,  000 

Cameroun _  762,  795 

Central  African  Re¬ 
public _  150,  000 

Congo  (Brazzaville).  11,  000 

Dahomey _  37,  224 


Gabon _  18,  000 

Ivory  Coast _  2,  324,  278 

Malagasy  Republic.  828,  828 

Togo _  170,  000 

Kenya _  516,  835 

Uganda _  1,  887,  737 

Tanganyika _  435,  458 

Portugal _  2,  188,  648 

Congo  (Leopold¬ 
ville)  ‘ _  700,  000 

Ethiopia _  850,  000 

India _  360,  000 

Indonesia _  1,  176,  000 

Nigeria _  18,  000 

Rwanda  and 

Burundi  6 _  340,  000 

Sierra  Leone _  65,  000 

Trinidad _  44,  000 

Yemen _  77,  000 


Grand  total..  45,  587,  183 


«  The  Republic  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  shall  be  permitted  to  export  20  percent 
more  than  their  respective  adjusted  basic  quotas  in  the  coffee  year  1963-64.  In  no  event, 
however,  shall  such  increases  be  taken  into  account  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  votes.  In  the  review  of  the  Agreement,  provided  for  in  Article  72,  the  two-year 
production  cycle  in  those  countries  shall  be  given  special  consideration. 

*  In  the  first  coffee  year,  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  (Leopoldville),  after  presentation  to  the 
Council  of  acceptable  evidence  of  an  exportable  production  larger  than  700,000  bags,  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  Council  to  export  up  to  900,000  bags.  In  the  second  and  third  coffee  years 
it  :is  permitted  to  increase  its  coffee  exports  by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  20  percent  over  those 
for  the  previous  year.  After  presentation  to  the  Council  of  acceptable  evidence  of  an  export¬ 
able  production  larger  than  340,000  bags,  Rwanda  and  Burundi  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Council  to  export  a  combined  total  of  up  to  450,000  bags  in  the  first  coffee  year,  500,000  bags 
in  the  second  coffee  year  and  565,000  bags  in  the  third  coffee  year.  In  no  event,  however,  shall 
the  increases  allowed  those  countries  in  the  first  three  years  be  taken  into  account  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  distribution  of  votes. 


ANNEX  B 


Non-quota  Countries  of  Destination,  referred  to  in  Article  40,  Chapter  VII 

The  geographical  areas  below  are  non-quota  countries  for  purposes  of 
this  Agreement: 


Bahrein 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland 

Ceylon 

China  (Taiwan) 

China  (mainland) 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land 

Hungary 

Iran 

Iraq 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Muscat  and  Oman 
Oman 


Philippines 

Poland 

Qatar 

Republic  of  Korea 
North  Korea 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
North  Viet-Nam 
Romania 
Saudi  Arabia 
Somalia 

South  West  Africa 
Sudan 
Swaziland 
Thailand 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
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ANNEX  C 
Certificate  of  Origin 

This  certificate  is  made  pursuant  to  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment.  A  copy  of  this  certificate  must  be  submitted  with  export  docu¬ 
ments  and  will  be  required  for  export  (and  import)  clearance. 

No. - -  Member _ _ _ 

(to  be  cited  in  any  future  (producing  country) 

correspondence) 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  green,  soluble,  roasted,  semi-roasted  or 

other  coffee  described  below  has  been  produced  in _ (producing 

country) . 

per  S.  S.:  or  other  carrier 

from:  (name  of  port  or  other  point  of  em¬ 

barkation) 

to:  (name  of  port  or  country  of  final  desti¬ 

nation) 

via: 

on  or  about:  (date) 

Shipping  Marks  Quantity 

or  other  identi-  (number  of  Total  Weight  Observations 

fication  units)  Kg.  lbs. 

Gross  Gross 

Green 

Net  Net 

Grsoo  Gross 

Roasted  or 

Soluble  Net  Net 

Other  (specify) 

Date -  Signature _ 

(Certifying  Officer) 


(Certifying  Agency) 
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ANNEX  D 

List  of  exports  and  imports  in  1961 

I.  EXPORTS 

[Thousands  of  60-kilogramme  bags] 


Country 

Bags 

Percent 

Country 

Bags 

Percent 

Bolivia . . . . 

(“) 

0.0 

Jamaica 

0  0 

Brazil _ 

16,  971 

39.2 

41 

0  1 

Burundi  and  Rwanda.  .. 

397 

0.  9 

651 

1  5 

Cameroon  .  .  ...  . 

591 

1.  4 

0  0 

Central  African  Republic.. 

121 

0.3 

Mexico . .  . 

1,483 

3!  5 

Colombia _ _ 

5,  651 

13.  1 

34Q 

Congo  (Brazzaville) _ _ 

(°) 

0.0 

(°) 

0  0 

Congo  (Leopoldville) _ 

499 

1.2 

Panama _ 

(o) 

0  0 

Costa  Rica . . . 

835 

1.  9 

Cuba . . . .  . . 

85 

0.2 

5fi7 

Dahomey. . . 

40 

0. 1 

1,  976 

4.5 

Dominican  Republic  _ 

327 

0.8 

Rwanda  (see  Burundi). 

Ecuador  ... _  .. 

381 

0.9 

Sierra  Leone.. 

85 

0  2 

El  Salvador _  .  . 

1,430 

3.  3 

438 

Ethiopia  ...  . .  . 

950 

2.  2 

171 

Gabon . . .  _  .  .. 

(») 

0.0 

Trinidad  and  Tobago _ 

38 

0.1 

Ghana . 

28 

0. 1 

United  Kingdom  (Kenya). 

536 

1.2 

Guatemala _  . 

1,  255 

2.9 

United  Kingdom 

Guinea.  _  _  .  .. 

200 

0.  5 

1  806 

4  ? 

Haiti . . . . 

348 

0.  8 

Honduras . 

210 

0.  5 

40fi 

India.  . . 

539 

1.  2 

80 

0. 2 

1,091 

2  5 

Ivory  Coast .  . 

2,618 

6.  0 

43,  219 

ico.o 

II.  IMPORTS 

[Thousands  of  60-kilogramme  bags] 


Afghanistan _ 

Albania _ _ _ 

Argentina . . . 

Australia _ 

Austria _ 

Belgium _ 

Bulgaria _ 

Burma . . . 

Byelorussian  S.S.R.  (in¬ 
cluded  in  U. S.S.R.) _ 

Cambodia.... _ 

Canada _ 

Ceylon _ 

Chad _ _ _ 

Chile... . . . . 

China _ _ _ 

Cyprus.. . . . . 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Denmark _ _ 

Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many _ 

Federation  of  Malaya _ 

Federation  of  Rhodesia 

and  Nyasaland . . 

Finland _ _ 

France _ 

Greece _ 

Hungary _ 

Iceland _ 

Iran _ _ _ 

Iraq _ _ _ _ 

Ireland _ 

Israel _ 

Italy _ _ _ 

Japan _ 

Jordan _ 

Kuwait _ _ 

Laos _ 

Lebanon _ _ 

Libya _ _ _ 


(») 

0.0 

Luxembourg  (included  in 

(°) 

0.0 

Belgium) . .  . 

574 

1.3 

Mali _ 

(°) 

0  0 

156 

0.4 

Mongolia _ _ 

(°) 

0  0 

218 

0.5 

Morocco _ _ _ 

129 

0  3 

1,036 

2.4 

Nepal.  _ 

(a) 

0  ft 

60 

0. 1 

1  147 

2  6 

(<■) 

0.0 

New  Zealand .  ... 

35 

0  1 

Niger . . 

(«) 

0.0 

450 

(“) 

0. 0 

Pakistan. . . . 

(°) 

0  0 

1,119 

2.6 

Philippines. . . . 

(°) 

0  0 

(“) 

0.0 

Poland _ _ 

89 

0  2 

(«) 

0.0 

Republic  of  Korea . 

(») 

0.0 

113 

0.3 

Republic  of  Viet-Nam _ 

(») 

0.0 

(“) 

0.0 

Romania _ _ 

(°) 

0.0 

(«) 

0.0 

Saudi  Arabia . . 

(°) 

0  0 

175 

0.4 

Senegal . . . 

(“) 

0.0 

727 

1.7 

Somalia . . . 

(“) 

0.0 

South  Africa .  _.  . 

185' 

0.4 

3,540 

8.  1 

Spain _ _  _ 

300 

0.7 

109 

0.2 

Sudan _  _ 

154 

0.3 

Sweden _ 

1,295 

3.0 

(°) 

0.0 

Switzerland _ 

541 

1.  2 

638 

1.5 

Syria .  . . . 

31 

0. 1 

3,  882 

8.9 

Thailand . . . 

83 

0.  2 

132 

0.3 

Tunisia . . 

48 

0.  1 

39 

0.  1 

Turkey . . . . 

36 

0.  1 

29 

0.  1 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.  (in- 

(“) 

0.0 

eluded  in  U.S.S.R.). 

(») 

0.0 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

(») 

0.0 

Republics . . 

371 

0.9 

74 

0.2 

United  Arab  Republic 

70 

0.2 

1,753 

4.  0 

United  Kingdom. . 

978 

2.3 

244 

0.6 

United  States . . . 

22,464 

51.7 

23 

0.  1 

Uruguay.  . . . . 

45 

0.  1 

(") 

0.0 

Yugoslavia.. . 

143 

0.3 

0  0 

158 

0.4 

Total . 

43,  393 

100.0 

(•) 

0.0 

1  Less  than  22,000  bags. 
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[Report  No.  53] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

J ANUARY  26,  1965 

Mr.  Mansfield  ( by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

February  1  (legislative  day,  January  29),  1965 
Reported  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  with  amendments 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and,  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “International  Coffee 

4  Agreement  Act  of  1965”. 

5  Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Inter- 

6  national  Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  and  for  such  period  prior 

7  to  October  1,  1968,  as  the  agreement  remains  in  effect,  or 

8  until  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  determines  that 

9  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  has  occurred, 


II 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


o 


the  President  is  authorized,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  agreement — 

( 1 )  to  regulate  the  entry  of  coffee  for  consumption, 
or  withdrawal  of  coffee  from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
including  (A)  the  limitation  of  entry,  or  withdrawal 
from  warehouse,  of  coffee  imported  from  countries  which 
are  not  members  of  the  International  Coffee  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  (B)  the  prohibition  of  entry  of  any  shipment 
from  any  member  of  the  International  Coffee  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  coffee  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  agency  in  such  form  as  required  under  the  agree¬ 
ment; 

(2)  to  require  that  every  export  or  reexport  of 
coffee  from  the  United  States  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by 
a  qualified  agency  of  the  United  States  designated  by 
him,  in  such  form  as  required  under  the  agreement; 

(3)  to  require  the  keeping  of  such  records,  statistics, 
and  other  information,  and  the  rendering  of  such  reports, 
relating  to  the  importation,  distribution,  prices,  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  coffee  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; 
and 

(4)  to  take  such  other  action,  and  issue  and  enforce 
such  rules  and  regulations,  as  he  may  consider  necessary 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


3 


or  appropriate  in  order  to  implement  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  “coffee”  means 
coffee  as  defined  in  article  2  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1962. 


SeO;  4rr  It  is  the  sense  of  the 


that  the  United 


States  should 


to  adhere  to  the  International  Coffee 


Agreement,  -Ifhhh  only  so  long  as  that  agreement  does  not 

coffee  in  the  United  States?  hn  the  event  that  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  or  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee 
has  occurred  and  is  attributable  to  the  application  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement,  it  is  the  farther  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  forthwith  apply  to  the  International 
Coffee  Council  and  the  Executive  Board  for  such  corrective 
action  as  may  he  necessary  to  remedy  the  situation?  Iff 
following  a  reasonable  period,  not  to  exceed  seventy  five 
days,-  after  such  application,  the  President  finds  that  the 
Council  has  failed  to  make  such  adjustment  of  quotas  or  to 
take  such  other  corrective  action  as  is  necessary  to  remedy 
the  situation,  he  shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Congress 
with  sueh  recommendations  as  he  may  consider  appropriate-,- 
Sec.  §  4.  The  President  may  exercise  any  powers  and 
duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Aety  other  than  the 


4 


1  tluticw  conferred  oh  him  by  section  4j  Act  through  such 
agency  or  officer  as  he  shall  direct.  The  powers  and  duties 
°  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  in  the  manner  the 
4  President  considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of 
United  States  consumers. 

Sec.  0  5.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
7  an  annual  leport  on  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
^  1962.  Such  report  shall  contain  full  information  on  the 
9  opeiation  of  such  agreement,  including  full  information  with 

10  respect  to  the  general  level  of  prices  of  coffee.  The  report 

11  shall  also  include  a  summary  of  the  actions  the  United 

12  States  and  the  International  Coffee  Organization  have  taken 

13  to  protect  the  interests  of  United  States  consumers.  Such 
11  annual  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  15 

i5  of  each  year.  The  first  such  report  shall  he  submitted  not 
10  later  than  January  15,  1966. 

17  Sec.  T  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

18  Hem  time  to  time  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany 

19  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  necessary  ex- 

20  penses  and  contributions  of  the  United  States  in  connection 

21  with  the  administration  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 

99 

ment>  1962.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the  United 
States  to  administer  the  agreement  for  any  period  shall  not 
21  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  total  contributions  assessed  for 
-J'7  such  period  to  administer  the  agreement. 


5 


1  Sec.  8  7.  The  joint  resolution  of  April  11,  1941,  entitled 

2  “Joint  resolution  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 

3  States  under  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed 

4  at  Washington  on  November  28,  1940,  and  for  other  pur- 

5  poses”  (19  TT.S.C.  1355  and  1356)  is  repealed. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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For  actions  of 
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CONTENTS 


should  not  be 
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Air  pollution . 

FClX. . 

Rer.rpat  1  on  ,  , 

37 

Alaskan  waters . 

...32 

Foodtnarketing. . . . .  A 

Reports . 

Appalachia. . . 

Foreign,  agriculture. . 

Research . 

Appropriations. ...... 

.2,11 

Foreign >aid . A 17, 

22,25 

Retirement. t . . r  T . .  . 

.  26 

Awards . 

Foreign  tnade. ,/.... . 
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Roads . ,  t  .  T  ,  .  . 

t  .  fi 

Civil  service . 

Forests . . .  \ .  /. ...... 

Small  business..... 

Coffee . 

. . .  .1 
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Sunni pmental 

Committee  assignments 

•  •  •  •  5 

Lands . /. .  \. . 

appropriations. . . 
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Legislative  program. . 
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investigations . 

Monopolies . .....  . . 

. .  .10 
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. 21 

Cooperatives. . . . 

Pay. . . . 

Transportation . 

. . 7 

Credit  banks . 

Personnel . 

8,26 

Wheat ...  T  T . 11t,. 

. 23 

Crop  measurement . 

Pesticides . . . . . . 

Wildlife . 

Electrification . 

?A>lic  Law  480.,..,,. 

.2>22 

"term  program . 

.4,19 

/Public  works . . 

HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed/bill  to  implement  International  Coffee  Agreement.  Sen. 

Tower  submitted  amendment  to  USDA  supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  restore  House 
language  curtailing  Public  Law  480  sales  to  UAR.  Sen.  Mundt\commended  USDA  foreign 
agricultural  training/activities.  House  members  to  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  were  appointed.  Sen.  Young,  et  al ,  and  Rep.  Andrews  introduced  and  dis¬ 
cussed  bills  to  provide  voluntary  wheat  domestic  parity  program. \Sen.  Williams, 

N.  J.,  introduced^ and  discussed  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  soi\  conservation 
programs.  Sen. /Bennett  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to  provide  survey  in  national 
forests  along  .Wasatch  Front  area,  Utah. 


-2- 

SENATE 


1.  COFFEE.  By  a  vote  of  56  to  23,  passed  as  reported  S.  701,  to  authorize  the 

President  to  carry  out  U.  S.  obligations  under  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment  until  Oct.  1,  1968,  or  until  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  deter- 
minds  that  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  has  occurred.  Sen. 
Long,  La.,.  stated  that  the  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  prohibit  importa¬ 
tion  of  coffee  from  other  member  nations  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
origin  or  by  a  certificate  of  reexport,  and  permits  the  President  to  limit  im¬ 
portation  of  coffee  from  producing  countries  that  are  not  members  of  the  Coffee 
Organization,  pp.  1793-4,  1795-9,  1801-5 


2.  APPRO PRIATIONs\  H.  J.  Res.  234,  the  USDA  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  was 
made  the  unfinished  business  (pp.  1805-6).  Sen.  Tower  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill  to  "restore  language  placed  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  by  the  other  body  which  curtails  export  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic*^  (p.  1772).  Sens.  Holland,  Munnt,  and  Miller  submitted 
notices  of  intention  to  move  to  suspend  the  rules  for  purposes  of  offering 
amendments  to  the  bill\pp.  1772,  1809-10). 


3.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE.  Sen.  Mundt  commended  the /foreign  agricultural  training 
activities  of  this  Department  as  a  means  of  Rasing  "international  tensions  by 
easing  economic  distress,"  an\inserted  exoerpts  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
foreign  agricultural  training  division  reviewing  training  activities, 
pp.  1773-4 


4.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Long,  Mo.,  insert 
particularly  impressive  presentatic 
Midwest  and  throughout  the  Nation. 


rd  a  letter  from  a  constituent  "making  a 
if  the  problems  facing  farmers  in  the 
p\  1778 


5.  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  The  CoiWjrce  Committee  announced  the  establishment  of 
and  appointment  of  membershin/to  the  following  subcommittees:  p.  D63 

Surface  Transportation: /Sens.  Lausche  Cchairman) ,  Hartke,  McGee,  Cannon, 
Neuberger,  Bass,  Morton,  Bearson,  and  Dominick\ 

To  Study  Textile  Indj/stry:  Sens.  Pastore  (Chairman) ,  McGee,  and  Cotton. 
Freight  Car  Shortage:  Sens.  Magnuson  (chairman),  Monroney,  McGee,  Pearso. 
and  Dominick. 


6.  ROADS.  Received  aj/  Idaho  Legislature  resolution  urging" completion  of  an 
adequate  transportation  system  on  the  main  roads  of  national  forests  and 
public  domain."/  p.  1744 


7.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  an  original  resolution,  S.  Res. 
76,  to  authorize  the  Commerce  Committee  to  make  certain  studies,  including 
interstate  commerce  and  transportation  matters.  p.  1745 


8.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  Received  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 

None&'sential  Federal  Expenditures  on  Federal  employment  and  pay  for  TDec.  1964. 
pp  ./1 745-9 


^FORMATION.  Sen.  Long,  Mo.,  inserted  an  address  by  Sen.  Anderson  makingNja 
very  strong  and  moving  plea  for  new  legislation  on  freedom  of  information? 
pp.  1775-8 


/  10.  MONOPOLIES.  Sen.  Dirksen  inserted  extracts  from  an  address  by  Sen  Hruska  on 

antitrust  policy,  "A  Forecast  of  Antitrust  Policy  Regarding  Economic  Concentra¬ 
tion."  pp.  1778-81 
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COIN 

tSqri  J.  Driver  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
VecN^-ns’  Administration. 

\  Lincoln  S.  Tamraz, 

\  National  Commander. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

v  Mr.  MANSFIE^SX  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  IegislativeHmsiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OKFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  tcNthe  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana/S. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  ahd  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  orm:- 
islative  business.  \ 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  Calendar  No.  52,  S.  701,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Agreement  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  701) 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1963,  signed  at  New 
York  on  September  28,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word  “effect”,  to 
insert  “or  until  the  Congress  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  determines  that  an  un¬ 
warranted  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee 
has  occurred,”;  on  page  3,  after  line  5, 
to  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  continue  to  adhere 
to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962, 
only  so  long  as  that  agreement  does  not 
operate  to  produce  unwarranted  increases 
in  the  price  of  coffee  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  event  that  it  is  determined  by  the 
President  or  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the 
price  of  coffee  has  occurred  and  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  application  or  operation  of  the 
agreement,  it  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  President  should  forthwith  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  International  Coffee  Council  and 
the  Executive  Board  for  such  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  as  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion.  If,  following  a  reasonable  period,  not  to 
exceed  seventy-five  days,  after  such  applica¬ 
tion,  the  President  finds  that  the  Council 
has  failed  to  make  such  adjustment  of 
quotas  or  to  take  such  other  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  as  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  situation, 
he  shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Congress 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  con¬ 
sider  appropriate. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  “5”  to  “4”;  in 
line  25,  after  the  word  “this”,  to  strike 
out  “Act,  other  than  the  powers  and  du¬ 
ties  conferred  on  him  by  section  4,”  and 
insert  “Act”;  on  page  4,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  line  6,  to  change  the  section  num¬ 
ber  from  “6”  to  “5”;  at  the  beginning 
of  line  17,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  “7”  to  “6”;  and  on  page  5,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  1,  to  change  the  sec¬ 
tion  number  of  “8”  to  “7”;  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  of  1965”. 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962, 
and  for  such  period  prior  to  October  1,  1968, 
as  the  agreement  remains  in  effect,  or  until 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  deter¬ 
mines  that  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the 
price  of  coffee  has  occurred,  the  President  is 
authorized,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  ageement — 

(1)  to  regulate  the  entry  of  coffee  for 
consumption,  or  withdrawal  of  coffee  from 
warehouses  for  consumption,  including  (A) 
the  limitation  of  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  of  coffee  imported  from  countries 
which  are  not  members  of  the  International 
Coffee  Organization,  and  (B)  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  entry  of  any  shipment  from  any 
member  of  the  International  Coffee  Organi¬ 
zation  of  coffee  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  re¬ 
export,  issued  by  a  qualified  agency  in  such 
form  as  required  under  the  agreement; 

(2)  to  require  that  every  export  or  reex¬ 
port  of  coffee  from  the  United  States  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a 
certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a  qualified 
agency  of  the  United  States  designated  by 
him,  in  such  form  as  required  under  the 
agreement; 

(3)  to  require  the  keeping  of  such  rec¬ 
ords,  statistics,  and  other  information,  and 
the  rendering  of  such  reports,  relating  to  the 
importation,  distribution,  prices,  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  coffee  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe;  and 

(4)  to  take  such  other  action,  and  issue 
and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations,  as 
he  may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
order  to  implement  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  section  2  of  this  Act, 
"coffee”  means  coffee  as  defined  in  article  2 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may  exercise  any 
powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him  by  this 
Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  as  he 
shall  direct.  The  powers  and  duties  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  in  the 
manner  the  President  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  United  States, 
consumers. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Agreement,  1962.  Such  report 
shall  contain  full  information  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  agreement,  including  full  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  the  general  level 
of  prices  of  coffee.  The  report  shall  also 
include  a  summary  of  the  actions  the  United 
States  and  the  International  Coffee  Organi¬ 
zation  have  taken  to  protect  the  interests 
of  United  States  consumers.  Such  annual 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
January  15  of  each  year.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
January  15,  1966. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act,  including  the  necessary- 
expenses  and  contributions  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962. 
The  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the 
United  States  to  administer  the  agreement 
for  any  period  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  the  total  contributions  assessed  for  such 
period  to  administer  the  agreement. 

Sec.  7.  The  joint  resolution  of  April  11, 
1941,  entitled  “Joint  resolution  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed 
at  Washington  on  November  28,  1940,  and 
for  other  purposes”  (19  U.S.C.  1355  and  1356) 
is  repealed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  suggested  that  I  make  a 
brief  statement  before  returning  to  the 
hearings  on  the  education  bill.  I  am 
glad  to  oblige  the  majority  leader. 

I  consider  it  a  duty  to  make  this  brief 
statement  in  support  of  the  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs. 

The  coffee  agreement  is  vital  to  our  re¬ 
lationships  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  We  can  pour  money  into 
Latin  America  in  the  Alliance  for  Peace 
program;  and  we  are  doing  it  by  the 
millions.  I  shall  continue  to  support 
some  economic  aid  to  Latin  America,  but 
much  more  limited  military  aid  to  Latin 
America. 

We  would  be  wasting  the  American 
taxpayers’  dollars  in  large  measure  if  we 
were  to  turn  down  the  coffee  agreement 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  economic  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  Latin  American 
countries.  It  is  argued  that  it  may  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  coffee  to 
the  American  housewife.  That  is  dis¬ 
putable. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
support  a  coffee  agreement  on  the  as¬ 
sumption,  although  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  borne  out  by  the  facts,  that 
there  might  be  a  slight  increase  in  the 
cost  of  coffee.  We  cannot  have  this  as 
a  one-way  street  in  our  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Latin  America.  The  fact  is 
that  we  export  to  Latin  America  about 
what  we  import. 

Surely  we  cannot  deny  that  over,  say  a 
10 -year  period,  our  own  prices  of  our 
exports  have  not  risen.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  argument  that  we  should  turn 
down  a  coffee  agreement  because  it  might 
raise  the  cost  of  coffee  a  very  small 
amount  per  pound  is  a  pretty  false  sense 
of  economy  on  our  part. 

The  lowering  of  the  price  of  coffee  per 
pound  in  Latin  America  is  a  loss  to  Latin 
America  that  is  far  in  excess  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  that  we  pour  into  Latin 
America  by  way  of  aid. 

I  make  the  further  point  that  we  have 
engaged  in  various  interparliamentary 
conferences  with  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  in  recent  years.  A  group  of  us,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  heading  our  delegation,  will 
leave  for  Mexico  in  the  next  few  days  for 
our  annual  parliamentary  conference 
with  the  members  of  the  Mexican  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

We  have  never  had  a  single  parliamen¬ 
tary  conference  with  them,  or  with  other 
parliamentary  groups  in  Latin  America, 
without  the  problem  of  their  so-called 
one  commodity,  or  two  or  three  com¬ 
modities  in  the  way  of  so-called  raw  ma¬ 
terials  or  natural  products  being  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States,  being  a  great 
bone  of  contention  in  those  discussions. 

There  is  a  feeling  throughout  Latin 
America  that  we  take  advantage  of  them 
in  connection  with  coffee  and  other  so- 
called  one-commodity  areas  of  Latin 
America.  If  we  want  to  really  strengthen 
our  relationships  with  Latin  America,  if 
we  want  to  really  carry  out  our  profes¬ 
sion  that  we  are  trying  to  do  something 
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about  increasing  economic  opportunity 
and  freedom  in  Latin  America,  we  should 
not  be  parsimonious  in  connection  with 
coffee.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  coffee  agreement  is 
certain  to  increase  the  price  of  coffee. 

It  will  be  found  that  our  State  De¬ 
partment  advisers  advise  to  the  contrary. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  want  it  understood 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
not  going  to  let  that  argument  be  the 
basis  for  advocacy  of  opposition  to  the 
coffee  agreement. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  agreement  which 
represents  a  progressive  step  forward  in 
our  foreign  relations  with  Latin  America. 
In  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  we 
ought  to  approve  the  agreement. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  MAGNUSON  ON 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  long-time  standing  engagement 
to  appear  on  a  panel  of  the  Advertising 
Council  of  America.  It  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  engagement.  I  am  hopeful  that  I 
shall  be  through  before  the  Senate  votes 
on  the  coffee  agreement,  but  if  I  am  not 
through,  and  should  I  not  be  present  to 
cast  my  vote,  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
passage  of  the  bill  to  carry  out  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  is  vitally 
important  to  the  success  of  our  policies 
toward  Latin  America. 

I  say  that  because  it  is  very  clear  from 
past  experience  that  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  price  of  one  commodity  can  wipe  out 
in  one  afternoon  our  combined  efforts  to 
raise  standards  of  living  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  through  private  and  public  invest¬ 
ment.  It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that 
each  decline  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  the 
price  of  coffee  means  a  loss  of  $70  million 
in  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the 
35  principal  producing  countries  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere.  Such  price  de¬ 
clines  have  happened  often  in  the  past. 
The  price  of  coffee  has  fallen  about  42 
percent  within  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

No  amount  of  production  can  make  up 
for  that.  The  increasingly  adverse 
terms  of  trade  of  primary  producing 
countries  are  continually  vitiating  all  the 
aid  we  can  give  them.  Therefore,  tire 
effort  to  stabilize  their  terms  of  trade  is 
a  remarkably  fine  contribution,  both  to 
international  economic  development  and 
to  the  demands  of  the  newly  developing 
areas  for  economic  stability.  Indeed, 
these  countries  demand  nothing  less  of 
us,  and  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
nothing  less. 

This  agreement  is  so  great  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  international  stability  and  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  to  the  anti-Commu- 
nist  struggle,  that  we  must  wonder  why 
it  is  opposed.  I  have  read  with  the 
greatest  of  interest  the  views  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate.  I  am  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  their  views.  The  proposal  is 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  to  give  price 
guarantees  and  to  governmentally  limit 
production  is  an  ineffective  solution  to 
this  problem;  in  fact,  commodity  agree¬ 
ments  seem  to  work  in  reverse  to  the  real 
purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 
The  best  evidence,  it  is  claimed,  is  our 
domestic  farm  program. 


Imperfect  as  this  machinery  is,  it  is 
nonetheless  an  effort  in  the  international 
field  to  do  what  urgently  must  be  done 
to  deter  erosion  for  the  present,  so  that 
the  forces  of  recovery,  development,  and 
diversification  of  the  economies  of  these 
countries  may  be  given  a  chance  to  get 
started. 

If  we  want  to  give  developing  coun¬ 
tries  an  opportunity  to  get  off  the  ground, 
in  terms  of  development,  we  shall  have 
to  provide  them  with  some  kind  of  stop- 
loss  situation — because  the  stabilization 
of  the  value  of  a  basic  commodity  like 
coffee,  in  quite  a  few  of  those  countries, 
is  absolutely  the  determinant  of  whether 
the  economy  will  be  improving  or  will 
involve  them  in  the  gravest  kind  of  diffi¬ 
culties. 

We  must  provide  primary  producing 
countries  such  relief  in  promoting  trade 
as  not  to  beggar  them  or  to  deprive  them 
of  the  necessary  political  stability,  so  far 
as  economics  has  a  determining  effect  on 
their  political  stability.  At  one  and  the 
same  time  we  should  not  allow  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  become  so  embedded  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  any  hope  of  industrialization  or  di¬ 
versification  or  the  ability  to  make  a 
better  future  in  their  own  development. 
The  problem  of  commodity  stabilization, 
as  I  see  it,  becomes  one  of  mitigating 
random  and  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  coffee — or  any  other  primary 
commodity — without  interfering  with 
whatever  long-term  trend  would  be 
established  by  free  market  forces.  In¬ 
creased  stability  in  export  proceeds  of 
developing  primary  producing  countries 
could  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
their  ability  to  make  long-range  devel¬ 
opment  plans. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said  that  I  am 
not  interested  in  consumers.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  be  for  consumers,  and  an 
other  thing  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  con¬ 
sumers  by  taking  it  out  of  the  backs  of 
producers,  who  are  less  well  off,  on  the 
Avhole,  than  many  of  our  consumers, 
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lulu  m.  mcdaniel 


BESSIE  V.  BOSE 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Lulu  M.  McDaniel  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows; 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Lulu  M.  McDaniel,  widow  of 
Daniel,  an  employee  of  the  Archi 
Capitol  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
to  six  months’  compensation 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  t: 


to 
Mc- 
of  the 
equal 
rate  he 
his  death, 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr/ MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask/unanimous  consent  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  business  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
id  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  cor 
rsideration  of  Calendar  No.  8  (S.  Res.  70)  ,N 
and  certain  other  measures  on  the  cal¬ 
endar  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  the  following  resolutions  were 
acted  upon,  as  indicated; 


said  sum  to  be  considered  baclusive  of  fu¬ 
neral  expenses  and  all  other  .allowances. 


ELEANOR  C/ JENKINS 

The  resolution  Us.  Res.  72)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Eleanor  C.  Jenkins  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Eleanor  C.  Jenkins,  widow  of  John  P.  Jenkins, 
Junior,  arremployee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  d^ath,  a  sum  equal  to  three  months’ 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
idered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
other  allowances. 


MEMBERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

SENATE  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 

PRINTING  AND  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

ON  THE  LIBRARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  73)  providing 
for  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
Library  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem¬ 
bers  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  following  joint  committees  of 
Congress : 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Hayden, 
of  Arizona;  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li¬ 
brary:  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Pell, 
of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  Kentucky;  and  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  70)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Bessie  V.  Bose  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Bessie  V.  Bose,  widow  of  Louis  Bose,  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as¬ 
signed  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months’  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu¬ 
neral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


REVISION  AND  PRINTING  OF 
SENATE  MANUAL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  74)  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  revision  and  printing  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Manual  for  use  during  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follov 

Resolihgxl,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be,  and  it  is  hereby  di¬ 
rected  to  prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Senate  RulesSind  Manual  for  the  use  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  that  said  Rules  and 
Manual  shall  beSprinted  as  a  Senate  docu¬ 
ment,  and  that  o^e  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  additionar\copies  shall  be  printed 
and  bound,  of  whicnv  one  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  vhe  Senate,  two  hun¬ 
dred  copies  shall  be  for  use  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  the 
remaining  four  hundred  and^f ty  copies  shall 
be  bound  in  full  morocco  ana,  tagged  as  to 
contents  and  delivered  as  may bk.  directed  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  th&kthe 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration,  of 
Calendar  No.  38  (S.  Con.  Res.  9),  af. 
following  measures  on  the  calendar. 
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ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objVjption,  it  is  so  ordered. 

following  measures  were  con¬ 
sidered  amd  acted  upon  as  indicated: 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

OF  PRATERS  OFFERED  IN  THE 

SENATE  BV  PETER  MARSHALL 

The  concurmnt  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  9)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad¬ 
ditional  copies  of  che  prayers  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Peter  flffarshall  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  during  the  80th  a\d  81st  Congresses 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  \the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  TSliat  there  be 
printed  thirty-two  thousand  tWo  hundred 
and  fifty  additional  copies  of  Senate  Docu¬ 
ment  Numbered  86,  Eighty-first  ’Congress, 
first  session,  being  the  prayers  offered  by  the 
Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Peter  Marshall  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity,  at  the  opening  of  theNlaily 
sessions  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Eightieth  and  Eighty-first  Cob 
gresses,  1947-1949;  of  which  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of ' 
the  Senate  and  twenty-one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  CENSUSES  OF  TERRITORY  OF 
NEW  MEXICO  AND  TERRITORY  OF 
ARIZONA 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  23^  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  certain  censuses  of  that  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  and  Territory  of  Arizona 
was  considered,  and  ag/eed  to,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  hfe  printed  as  a  Sen¬ 
ate  document  excerpts/from  the  decennial 
census  of  1860  for  Arizona  County  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Meafco,  excerpts  from  the 
decennial  Federal  census  of  1870  for  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Arizona, /together  with  excerpts 
from  the  Special  Territorial  Census  of  1864 
taken  in  Arizona ynnder  the  authority  of  the 
Act  of  Septembe/9,  1850  (9  Stat.  448). 


AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  AS  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  COMPILATION  EN¬ 
TITLE^ ‘‘MINERAL  POTENTIAL  OF 
EASTERN  MONTANA— A  BASIS  FOR 
IE  GROWTH” 

Th(V resolution  (S.  Res.  29)  authoriz¬ 
ing  me  printing  of  the  compilation  en¬ 
titled  “Mineral  Potential  of  Eastern 
Montana — A  Basis  for  Future  Growth” 
a  Senate  document  was  considered 
id  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  illus¬ 
trations  as  a  Senate  document  the  compila¬ 


tion  entitled  “Mineral  Potential  of  Easter* 
Montana — A  Basis  for  Future  Growth",  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  onaf  thou¬ 
sand  and  three  hundred  additional  /)pies  of 
suoh  document  for  the  use  of  the  Qommittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  AS  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PIMA  INDIANS  AND  SAN  CARLOS 
IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  22)  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document  of 
a  history  of  the  Pima  Indians  and  the 
San  Carlos  irrigation  project  was  con-/ 
sidered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Se 
ate  document  a  history  of  the  Pima  Indi/ns 
and  the  San  Carlos  irrigation  project. 


AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  IS  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  A  REPORyON  STATUS 
OF  COLORADO  RIVHR  STORAGE 
PROJECT  AND  P^fftTICIPATING 
PROJECTS 
The  resolution  (S.  Bfes.  33)  to  print  as 
a  Senate  document  a/eport  on  the  status 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  proi/cts  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  mere  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  documenythe  Eighth  Annual  Report 
on  the  Status  off  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  and  Pa/ticipating  Projects,  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  an 
introductory  Statement  by  Senator  Anderson, 
j,nd  that  fiv/hundred  extra  copies  be  printed 
the  user  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
suVr  Affairs  Committee. 

IANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
those  Vre  all  the  items  on  the  calendar. 
I  siRT^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Thfe  ^RESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  thp  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
tb/f  roll. 

/The  legisla\ve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
ie  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  ofSLouisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING\  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chains  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  701)  to  carry  out  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1963, 
signed  at  New  York  on  September  28, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  pending  bill  provides  the  au¬ 
thority  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  ex¬ 
ecute  its  responsibilities  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Agreement. 

The  Senate  ratified  this  agreement  on 
May  21,  1963,  by  a  vote  of  69  to  20.  The 
instrument  of  ratification  was  deposited 
on  December  27, 1963,  and  since  that  time 
we  have  been  a  member  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Organization.  However, 
we  are  not  able  to  act  like  a  member 
should  act.  We  can  do  that  only  upon 
enactment  of  this  enabling  bill. 

Let  me  outline  the  authorizing  features 
of  the  bill,  and  then  I  shall  describe  the 
safeguards  for  the  American  coffee  con¬ 
sumer  which  we  have  written  into  this 
bill  to  insure  that  the  coffee  agreement 
does  not  become  a  price-fixing  forum. 
Basically,  we  have  three  responsibilities 
under  the  agreement  and  this  bill  enables 
us  to  perform  them. 

First.  It  would  enable  the  President  to 
prohibit  importation  of  coffee  from  other 
member  nations  unless  accompanied  by 


a  certificate  of  origin,  or  by  a  certificate 
of  reexport. 

Second.  It  would  premit  the  President 
to  limit,  but  not  prohibit,  importation  of 
coffee  from  producing  countries  that  are 
not  members  of  the  Coffee  Organization. 

Third.  It  would  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  require  the  maintenance  of 
statistics,  records,  and  other  data  he 
considers  necessary  to  implement  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  agreement. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  simple. 
Consuming  nations — and  this  country 
consumes  nearly  as  much  coffee  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined — will  help 
producing  nations  maintain  stable  prices 
for  coffee  by  assuring  that  the  amount 
of  coffee  available  for  export  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  desired  for  consump¬ 
tion. 

Here  is  how  the  coffee  agreement 
works.  Estimates  are  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  year  of  the  quantity  of 
coffee  which  will  be  consumed  during  the 
year.  On  the  basis  of  these  estimates, 
the  consuming  nations  on  one  side,  and 
the  producing  nations  on  the  other, 
jointly  work  out  a  coffee  quota  for  the 
year. 

Once  the  annual  quota  is  fixed,  the 
producing  nations  agree  not  to  export 
more  than  their  share  of  the  total  and 
to  attach  a  certificate  of  origin  to  each 
bag  exported. 

Consuming  nations  agree  not  to  allow 
coffee  to  be  imported  from  producing 
nations  unless  there  is  a  certificate  of 
origin  attached,  and  also  to  keep  records 
of  the  quantity  and  origin  of  coffee  im¬ 
ported.  These  statistics  will  enable  pro¬ 
ducing  nations  to  learn  whether  any  of 
them  are  cheating  on  their  agreements. 

In  effect,  we  help  them  enforce  their 
own  promises. 

The  United  States  has  assurances,  both 
in  the  coffee  agreement  itself  and  in  this 
enabling  bill,  that  its  consumers  are  not 
to  be  victimized  by  price  fixing  under  the 
agreement. 

For  instance,  we  have  400  of  the  1,000 
votes  of  the  consuming  nations.  This 
gives  us  a  virtual  veto  power  over  the 
fixing  of  annual  quotas,  since  quotas  and 
all  other  important  decisions  must  be 
reached  by  two-thirds  votes  of  each  side. 
If  the  annual  quota  is  not  fixed,  then 
there  is  no  limitation  whatsoever  on  the 
quantity  of  coffee  which  can  be  shipped 
by  producing  countries.  Thus,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  have  a  strong  incentive  to  assure 
that  a  quota  can  be  set  which  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  consuming  nations.  I  serve 
notice,  here  and  now,  on  our  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Coffee  Organization  that  we 
expect  them  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  in 
fixing  the  annual  quota. 

In  this  bill,  we  also  have  incorporated 
an  important  safeguard.  We  have  pro¬ 
vided,  by  committee  amendment,  that 
the  enabling  authority  in  this  bill  is  to 
be  conditioned  upon  the  maintenance  of 
reasonable  price  levels.  Although  the 
general  date  in  the  bill  provides  that  the 
powers  granted  by  it  are  to  apply  until 
October  1,  1968,  we  have  added  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  terminate  the  authority  at  an 
earlier  date  if — and  I  am  quoting  from 
the  bill. 
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Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  deter¬ 
mines  that  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the 
price  of  coffee  has  occurred. 

That  is  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenJ  .  I  felt  that  it  was  a  very  wise 
amendment,  and  I  was  happy  to  support 
it. 

This  is  a  real  protection  for  our  con¬ 
sumer.  With  it  in  the  bill,  we  need  not 
fear  the  coffee  organization  will  unduly 
restrict  quotas  to  boost  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  last  summer  the  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  a  coffee  program — implementing 
bill  nearly  identical  with  S.  701.  We 
approved  it  by  the  substantial  margin  of 
58  to  27.  Unfortunately,  the  House  was 
not  able  to  complete  its  consideration  of 
a  Senate  amendment  before  the  88th 
Congress  adjourned  and  so  we  must  ap¬ 
prove  this  legislation  anew  in  this 
Congress. 

S.  701  is  an  important  piece  of  the 
administration’s  program.  It  will  im¬ 
prove  our  relations  in  Latin  America  and 
strengthen  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I 
urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  701.  This  bill  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  fully  perform 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Agreement. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  coffee 
agreement  itself  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  more  than  2  years  ago — in  Octo¬ 
ber  1962.  We  consented  to  its  ratifica¬ 
tion  on  May  21,  1963,  by  a  vote  of  69  to 
20. 

Last  summer  the  Senate  took  up  the 
necessary  implementing  legislation  and 
passed  it  on  July  31  by  the  substantial 
margin  of  58  to  27.  Although  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  version  of 
last  year’s  bill,  Congress  adjourned  be¬ 
fore  the  House  concluded  its  work  on  the 
bill. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is 
substantially  identical  to  the  bill  we 
passed  last  year.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  should  act  on  it  promptly — the 
United  States  cannot  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions  under  the  agreement  until  we  do. 

One  of  the  important  features  which 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  strong  vote  cast 
for  last  year’s  implementing  bill  has  been 
substantially  retained.  In  fact,  it  is  fair 
to  state  it  has  been  improved  on.  I  refer 
to  the  so-called  Dirksen  amendment 
which  provided  Congress  with  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  getting  us  out  of  the  agreement 
if  coffee  prices  became  unreasonable. 
We  looked  upon  that  amendment  as  a 
safeguard  for  our  coffee  consumers — as 
an  answer  to  charges  that  the  coffee 
agreement  meant  higher  prices. 

In  S.  701,  the  pending  bill,  we  have 
kept  this  protection  for  the  coffee  con¬ 
sumers,  but  we  have  eliminated  the  cum¬ 
bersome  procedures  required  by  last 
year’s  bill.  Under  the  new  version  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  whenever  Congress 
finds  by  a  concurrent  resolution  that 
there  has  been  an  unwarranted  increase 
in  the  price  of  coffee,  then  the  authority 
provided  by  this  bill  is  automatically 
terminated.  Without  this  authority  we 
could  not  enforce  the  agreement,  and  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  state  that  if  the 


United  States  does  not  enforce  the  agree¬ 
ment,  it  will  all  fail. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Long!  has  ably  described  the 
provisions  of  S.  701  and  the  safeguards 
for  our  consumers,  both  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  agreement  itself.  I  want  to  add 
that  the  ultimate  protection  for  our  con¬ 
sumers  is  the  unrestricted  right  we  have 
under  article  68  to  withdraw  completely 
from  the  agreement,  when  we  feel  it  is 
resulting  in  increased  prices  of  coffee. 

Let  me  indicate  why  this  bill  is  im¬ 
portant.  Coffee  dominates  the  economy 
of  Latin  America.  It  accounts  for  about 
25  percent  of  the  export  earnings  of  14 
Latin  American  countries,  and  in  6  of 
these — including  Colombia,  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala — it  accounts  for  more 
than  half  of  their  earnings.  In  Africa, 
coffee  accounts  for  30-50  percent  of  the 
earnings  of  seven  producing  countries. 
What  happens  in  the  world  coffee  market 
affects  them  profoundly. 

We  all  know  that  the  coffee  market 
is  a  wildly  fluctuating  market  with  prices 
as  low  as  7  cents  a  pound  in  1938  and  as 
high  as  93  cents  a  pound  in  1954.  It 
has  a  long  history  of  boom  and  bust. 
These  gyrations  in  coffee  prices  make 
orderly  growth  and  development  impos¬ 
sible.  When  prices  are  too  high,  there  is 
inflation  and  overplanting  in  producing 
countries.  When  prices  tumble,  so  too 
do  their  government  revenues,  exchange 
receipts,  private  investment,  and  the 
general  level  of  economic  activity  in 
those  countries.  Trade  with  the  United 
States  is  curtailed  and  increased  aid  is 
needed  to  bail  out  the  producing 
countries. 

The  philosophy  of  the  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  and  of  S.  701  is  trade  not  aid.  The 
stated  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  the 
stabilization  of  coffee  prices,  that  is,  the 
moderation  of  the  wide  swings  which 
have  occurred  in  the  past  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  increased  coffee  consumption. 

I  emphasize  “stabilization  of  prices.” 
Last  year  we  had  a  great  deal  of  debate 
that  the  agreement  would  cause  coffee 
prices  to  rise  and  that  that  was  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  agreement.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  increasing  coffee  prices,  and  I 
do  not  believe  any  other  Member  of  this 
body  is.  And  I  would  not  have  voted 
either  for  the  ratification  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  for  the  enabling  legislation  if  I 
had  felt’ that  prices  would  go  up  because 
of  the  agreement. 

Unfortunately,  coffee  prices  did  begin 
to  rise  while  we  were  considering  last 
year’s  bill,  but  I  believe  it  is  now  clear 
beyond  dispute  that  it  was  not  the 
agreement  which  caused  it.  Rather  it 
was  panicky  buying  of  coffee  roasters  in 
fear  of  an  impending  shortage  following 
a  severe  frost  in  Brazil.  They  unwisely 
bid  prices  up  without  thought  that  this 
was  just  the  kind  of  situation  the  coffee 
agreement  could  and  would  deal  with. 

The  coffee  agreement  did  deal  with 
that  crisis.  It  acted  to  increase  quotas 
to  provide  the  market  with  coffee  from 
stocks  in  warehouses  inside  the  produc¬ 
ing  countries.  When  it  was  all  over,  the 
feared  shortages  never  materialized  and 
the  sharp  price  rises  which  might  have 
occurred  in  the  absence  of  the  coffee 
agreement  were  avoided. 


That  the  coffee  trade  bought  more 
coffee  than  it  needed  to  meet  consumer 
demand  is  well  documented  in  the 
charts  of  the  committee  report  indicat¬ 
ing  the  very  sharp  increase  in  coffee  in¬ 
ventories  in  this  country,  which  began 
when  the  Brazilian  crop  failure  was  an¬ 
nounced.  This  artificial  and  additional 
demand  obviously  sent  prices  up. 

I  think  that  now  with  this  experience 
under  the  coffee  agreement,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  less  panicky  buying  in  the  future, 
because  the  trade  will  have  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  ability  of  the  agreement  to 
get  coffee  out  of  stocks  and  onto  the 
market  when  it  is  needed.  I  note  that 
the  coffee  industry  now  favors  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  bill. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  urging  pas¬ 
sage  of  S.  701. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  yet  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senate  have  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rather  difficult  for  me  to  oppose  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  on  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  coffee  agreement. 

I  believe  my  position  is  well  known  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  committee.  I  have 
consistently  opposed  agreements,  not 
necessarily  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  although  that  is  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  now,  but  all  agreements 
that  enter  into  global  price  fixing.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  take  the  floor 
this  afternoon. 

We  are  today  asked  to  approve  imple¬ 
menting  legislation  for  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  which  the  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  and  ratified  on  May  21,  1963.  On 
December  27,  1963,  the  United  States 
deposited  its  instrument  of  ratification 
and  became  a  full  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Organization. 

The  implementation  of  the  coffee 
agreement  has  been  before  one  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress  since  its  ratification. 

I  appreciate  fully  the  position  of  the 
administration  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  their  request  for  implementation 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
from  a  political  standpoint. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  insensitive  to 
the  situation  that  develops,  not  only  in 
Latin  America,  but  in  Africa  and  other 
countries,  when  it  comes  to  a  price  sup¬ 
port  program  which  greatly  increases  the 
price  of  a  commodity  which  an  underde¬ 
veloped  country  or  any  other  country 
produces. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  par¬ 
ticipating  as  a  full  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Organization  since  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  agreement  in  December 
1963.  We  have  paid  our  share  of  the 
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costs  of  the  International  Coffee  Organi¬ 
zation;  we  have  participated  in  setting 
quotas;  and,  in  my  opinion,  have  carried 
on  as  a  full  member  of  the  Organization. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment  and  today  oppose  its  implementa¬ 
tion. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  set 
apart  agricultural  trade  and  divide  in¬ 
ternational  agricultural  markets  through 
the  use  of  international  commodity 
agreements. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  our  Govern¬ 
ment  should  enter  into  these  agreements 
which  require  a  certain  amount  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  intervention,  both  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  trade  of  the  commodity  in 
question. 

Today  I  have  expressed  my  concern 
and  views  in  regard  to  Senate  bill  701. 
They  are  made  a  part  of  the  report  and 
headed  “Minority  Views  on  S.  701.” 
These  views  are  signed  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  I  believe  that  the 
report  on  the  part  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority  is  excellent.  It  contains  a 
very  excellent  statement  of  the  situation. 

The  charts  which  are  included  in  this 
report  clearly  reveal  that  the  price  of 
coffee  has  gone  up  nearly  15  cents  a 
pound  in  the  13-month  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  December  1963,  when  we 
became  a  party  to  the  agreement.  At 
that  time  the  price  of  coffee  was  barely 
70  cents  a  pound  in  the  retail  stores  of 
our  country. 

But  after  we  joined  the  coffee  cartel, 
coffee  prices  immediately  began  an  up¬ 
ward  spiral  bringing  coffee  prices  today 
up  to  nearly  85  cents  per  pound.  This 
is  higher  than  coffee  prices  have  been 
since  1958  and  inevitably  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  be  followed  by  new  pressures 
to  force  prices  up  still  higher. 

The  record  of  hearings  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  clear  on  this  point  and  even  the 
most  ardent  proponents  of  the  coffee 
cartel  do  not  deny  it.  For  every  1-cent 
rise  in  the  price  of  coffee  the  American 
consumer  must  pay  an  additional  $32  *4 
million  a  year  for  the  coffee  he  drinks. 
And  in  the  13  months  that  we  have  been 
party  to  the  agreement  there  has  been 
a  15-cent  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee.  At 
this  rate  the  coffee  agreement  is  already 
taking  from  our  consumers  more  than 
$487  million  a  year. 

In  effect,  the  coffee  agreement  operates 
to  levy  an  excise  tax  on  American  coffee 
consumers  for  the  purpose  of  paying  sub¬ 
sidies  to  already  wealthy  coffeegrowers, 
processors,  and  speculators;  and  it  does 
this  indirectly,  without  the  formality  of 
a  taxing  act.  Based  upon  experience 
since  the  agreement  became  effective,  the 
increase  in  coffee  prices  represents  an 
excise  tax  equivalent  to  about  20  percent. 
And  it  is  no  secret  that  this  bears  most 
heavily  on  our  low-income  earners. 

In  addition  to  the  views  expressed  in 
the  minority  report,  I  think  the  record 
is  crystal  clear  that  the  International 
Coffee  Organization  expects  to  hold  down 
world  trade  in  coffee  to  the  47  million 
bags  that  were  used  in  world  trade  in 
1962,  without  any  regard  to  the  3.3  per¬ 
cent  population  growth  rate  factor. 

It  is  simple  economics  that  any  cartel 
that  is  allowed  to  restrict  supply  below 


demand  will  cause  a  rise  in  prices  as 
users  scramble  for  the  short  supplies. 

In  August  1963,  the  International 
Coffee  Council  established  a  national 
quota  for  the  1963-64  coffee  year  of 
45,732,622  bags.  This  was  done  despite 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  demand  for  48 
million  bags  or  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  quota 
actions  by  the  International  Coffee 
Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Quota  Actions  by  the  International  Coffee 
Council 

August  1963:  Annual  quota  for  1963-64 
coffee  year  established  at  45,732,622  bags. 

November  1963:  Proposal  to  increase  an¬ 
nual  quota  by  2.25  percent  defeated  by  nar¬ 
row  margin  of  25  votes. 

February  1964 :  Annual  quota  increased  by 
5  percent  to  48,120,044  bags. 

May  1964:  Adjustments  in  quotas  of  2 
countries  increases  total  annual  quota  by 
355,000  bags. 

June  1964:  Redistribution  of  shortfalls — • 
reflecting  inability  of  some  countries  to  de¬ 
liver  their  quota — raises  total  annual  quotas 
to  48,773,273  bags.  Total  increase  since  ini¬ 
tial  quota  set  in  August  1963  is  3,040,651 
bags. 

August  1964:  At  the  August  meeting  of 
the  Council,  annual  quotas  for  the  year 
October  1,  1964-September  30,  1965  were  set 
initially  at  47.5  million  bags  with  provision 
for  increases  of  500,000  bags  on  January  8, 
1965,  and  prior  to  April  30,  1965,  depending 
on  the  needs  and  condition  of  the  market. 

December  1964:  At  its  December  10-16 
meeting,  the  Executive  Board  recommended 
to  the  Council  that  the  500,000-bag  increase 
suggested  for  January  8,  1965,  not  be  made. 
Present  quotas  are  therefore  47.5  million 
bags. 

Source:  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  mention  in  that  list 
the  changes  that  took  place  in  November 
1963;  February  1964;  May  1964;  June 
1964;  August  1964;  and  December  1964. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  their 
December  10-16  meeting  in  London  the 
executive  board  recommended  to  the 
council  that  the  500,000-bag  increase 
suggested  for  January  8,  1965,  not  be 
made.  Present  quotas  are  therefore  47.5 
million  bags. 

The  record  of  the  quota  actions  by  the 
International  Coffee  Council  is  such  that 
the  coffee  consumers  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world  can  expect  but  one  thing  from 
the  operations  of  this  agency — coffee 
quotas  held  at  a  figure  that  will  increase 
the  price  of  coffee  to  the  consumer. 

The  idea  that  international  com¬ 
modity  problems  can  be  solved  through 
controls  on  exports  and  imports  has  been 
given  serious  consideration  for  four  dec¬ 
ades. 

Such  proposals  have  been  particularly 
appealing  to  leaders  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  because  of  the  promise  of  sta¬ 
bilization  of  prices,  export  earnings,  and 
an  improvement  in  the  terms  of  trade — 
primary  products  versus  finished  goods. 

Formal  agreements  have  been  imple¬ 
mented  for  sugar,  wheat,  tin,  coffee,  and 
cotton  textiles,  with  varying  provisions, 
but  all  have  failed  to  attain  their  pri¬ 
mary  objectives  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons: 


First.  Did  not  include  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
portion  of  producing  and  trading  coun¬ 
tries. 

Second.  Export  quotas  negotiated  on 
a  prestige  basis — not  economic. 

Third.  Did  not  include  provisions  for 
production  control  and  harmonization 
of  agricultural  policies. 

Fourth.  Governments  were  not  strong 
enough  to  fulfill  commitments  when  con¬ 
ditions  required. 

Fifth.  Lack  of  understanding  of  im¬ 
portance  of  international  cooperation. 

Sixth.  Interference  of  nonparticipat¬ 
ing  countries. 

Seventh.  Not  sufficiently  flexible  to 
adjust  to  rapidly  changing  world  condi¬ 
tions. 

U.S.  Government  policy  with  respect 
to  international  commodity  agreements 
has  varied  through  the  years  from  out¬ 
right  opposition  to  full  endorsement. 

First.  The  United  States  participated 
in  the  sugar  agreement  in  1937  and  all 
subsequent  extensions  because  the  re¬ 
quirements  with  respect  to  commitments 
were  only  to  carry  out  the  U.S.  Sugar 
Act  in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner  and 
because  of  the  prestige  of  belonging  to 
an  international  sugar  club. 

Second.  The  United  States  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  wheat  agreement  in  1949 
and  subsequent  extensions  with  the  vain 
hope  that  it  would  slow  the  expansion 
of  production  of  wheat  in  importing 
countries  and  thereby  maintain  an  as¬ 
sured  outlet  for  a  certain  portion  of  our 
own  production.  Also,  it  was  believed 
that  there  is  some  prestige  value  in  be¬ 
longing.  Actually  foreign  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  has  continued  to  expand,  and  the 
United  States  has  not  been  able  to  con¬ 
trol  production  at  home.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  United  States  has  resorted 
to  Public  Law  480  disposals  and  export 
subsidies  as  a  temporary  remedy.  The 
wheat  agreement  has  been  relegated  to 
mostly  an  international  recordkeeping 
agency  and  forum  for  wheat  discussions. 

Third.  With  respect  to  tin,  the  United 
States  has  consistently  refused  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  largely  because  it  was  an  ex¬ 
porter  agreement  with  a  buffer  stock 
provision.  Also,  it  was  developed  at  a 
time  when  the  U.S.  policy  was  strongly  in 
opposition  to  international  commodity 
agreements. 

Fourth.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  first  developed  by  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  exporters  but  gradually  included 
some  of  the  more  important  African 
producers.  This  agreement  failed  be¬ 
cause  the  members  would  not  or  could 
not  meet  their  commitments  with  respect 
to  export  controls.  Also,  many  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  export  quotas  were  based  upon 
prestige  rather  than  historical  perform¬ 
ance.  In  1962  the  United  States,  under  a 
radical  change  in  policy,  participated  in 
the  development  of  a  new  agreement 
which  included  a  large  proportion  of  both 
expoi'ting  and  importing  countries.  The 
agreement  is  now  awaiting  ratification  of 
governments,  but  there  is  serious  doubt 
that  its  provisions  will  be  adhered  to  by 
the  exporting  countries. 

Fifth.  The  U.S.  Government  found  it¬ 
self  in  a  difficult  political  situation  with 
respect  to  the  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
and  its  longstanding  cotton  program. 
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In  1961  a  1-year  cotton  textile  agree¬ 
ment  was  negotiated  and  in  1962  a  long¬ 
er  term  arrangement  was  agreed.  Tex¬ 
tile  producers  are  supposed  to  control 
their  shipments  to  certain  markets  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States,  but  the  con¬ 
trols  have  been  ineffective.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  United  States  has  had  to  im¬ 
plement  import  controls  which  have  not 
been  totally  acceptable  to  exporters. 

In  1961  the  U.S.  Government  changed 
its  policy  to  favor  international  com¬ 
modity  agreements,  and  there  is  now  se¬ 
rious  consideration  being  given  to  resolv¬ 
ing  all  agricultural  trade  problems 
through  this  mechanism.  Cotton  tex¬ 
tiles  and  coffee  were  the  first,  and  studies 
are  progressing  with  respect  to  grains, 
fats  and  oils,  cocoa,  and  so  forth.  Inter¬ 
national  study  groups  have  been  active 
as  follows : 

First.  FAO  Consultative  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice. 

Second.  FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group. 

Third.  FAO  Group  on  Citrus  Fruits. 

Fourth.  FAO  Group  on  Coconuts  and 
Products. 

Fifth.  The  International  Rubber 
Study  Group. 

Sixth.  The  International  Wool  Study 
Group. 

Seventh.  The  International  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Olive  Oil. 

Eighth.  The  International  Cotton  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

In  a  speech  at  the  meeting  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Ministers  at  Paris  in  November 
1962,  Secretary  Freeman  said  after  mak¬ 
ing  a  strong  plea  for  liberalized  trade 
and  access  to  the  Common  Market: 

The  principal  objective  of  commodity  ar¬ 
rangements,  as  we  see  it,  would  be  to  develop 
measures  for  maintaining  trade  in  those 
commodities  which  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  regulation  by  fixed  bound  tariffs.  Within 
this  context,  exporters  would  expect  to  ob¬ 
tain  meaningful  assurances  of  access  to  tra¬ 
ditional  markets.  The  elements  which  we 
believe  should  be  considered  in  such  agree¬ 
ments  include  international  prices,  producer 
prices,  supply  management  including  supply 
control,  import  quotas,  export  shares,  stock¬ 
ing,  and  contributions  in  the  form  of  food 
aid  to  less  developed  countries.  Obligations 
with  respect  to  any  of  these  elements  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  agreement  should  apply  equal¬ 
ly  to  importing  countries  as  well  as  to 
exporting  countries.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
agree  on  fixing  producer  prices  in  importing 
countries,  then  specific  assurances  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  established  levels  of  imports 
would  be  required. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need 
to  include  in  any  commodity  arrangement 
effective  measures  of  supply  management. 
The  productive  capabilities  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  industries  simply  exceed  possible  out¬ 
lets  for  the  foreseeable  future.  "We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  would  be 
encountered  in  negotiating  agreements  that 
include  elements  which  I  have  just  indi¬ 
cated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  list  of 
commodities  for  which  commodity  arrange¬ 
ments  are  considered  should  be  limited. 
This  problem  needs  to  be  studied  carefully. 

This  is  a  pressing  problem  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  continue  to  be  so 
as  a  result  of  the  meetings  of  the  70  or 
more  underdeveloped  countries  in  Geneva 
last  January  until  September,  at  which 
time  there  was  a  general  discussion  over 
the  fact  that  these  are  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  other  countries  should  pay 


above-world-prices  for  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  those  countries. 

For  that  reason  I  oppose  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  proposed  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  today,  and  hope  that  there  may  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it. 

If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  present  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CARLSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  minority  views  on  Senate  bill  701  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  remarks  which 
I  made  earlier  on  the  coffee  agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Minority  Views  on  S.  701 

The  views  here  expressed  are  written  out 
of  consideration  for  the  coffee  consumers 
of  our  Nation.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  which  would 
be  implemented  by  this  bill,  serves  us  no  pur¬ 
pose  but  to  increase  the  price  our  con¬ 
sumers  must  pay  for  the  coffee  they  buy. 

Indeed,  the  agreement  already  is  having 
that  effect.  The  charts  which  are  included 
in  this  report  clearly  reveal  that  the  price  of 
coffee  has  gone  up  nearly  15  cents  a  pound 
in  the  13-month  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  December  1963,  when  we  became  a  party 
to  the  agreement.  At  that  time  the  price 
of  coffee  was  barely  70  cents  a  pound  in  the 
retail  stores  of  our  country. 

But  after  we  joined  the  coffee  cartel,  coffee 
prices  immediately  began  an  upward  spiral 
bringing  coffee  prices  today  up  to  nearly  85 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  higher  than  coffee 
prices  have  been  since  1945,  and  inevitably 
enactment  of  this  bill  wiU  be  followed  by  new 
pressures  to  force  prices  up  still  higher. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  to  coffee  con¬ 
sumers?  The  record  of  hearings  before  the 
committee  is  clear  on  this  point  and  even  the 
most  ardent  proponents  of  the  coffee  cartel 
do  not  deny  it.  For  every  1-cent  rise  in  the 
price  of  coffee  the  American  consumer  must 
pay  an  additional  $32%  million  a  year  for  the 
coffee  he  drinks.  And  in  the  13  months  that 
we  have  been  party  to  the  agreement  there 
has  been  a  15-cent  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee. 
At  this  rate  the  coffee  agreement  is  already 
taking  from  our  consumers  more  than  $487 
million  a  year. 

In  effect,  the  coffee  agreement  operates  to 
levy  an  excise  tax  on  American  coffee  con¬ 
sumers  for  the  purpose  of  paying  subsidies  to 
already  wealthy  coffeegrowers,  processors,  and 
speculators;  and  it  does  this  indirectly,  with¬ 
out  the  formality  of  a  taxing  act.  Based  upon 
experience  since  the  agreement  became  effec¬ 
tive,  the  increase  in  coffee  prices  represents 
an  excise  tax  equivalent  to  about  20  percent. 
And  it  is  no  secret  that  this  bears  most 
heavily  on  our  low-income  earners. 

(It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  days  of  the 
New  Deal  an  act  to  tax  processors  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  to  subsidize  producers  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  our  Supreme 
Court.  We  are  unable  to  discern  any  real 
difference  between  what  was  done  then  and 
what  is  being  done  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.) 

The  increase  in  coffee  prices  following  our 
membership  in  the  coffee  agreement  is  not 
mere  happenstance.  Quite  the  contrary — 
price  increase  is  one  of  the  stated  objectives 
of  the  agreement.  Thus,  article  1  of  the 
agreement  states  that  one  of  its  objectives 
is  “to  assist  in  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  coffee-exporting  countries,”  and 
article  27  requires  that  the  agreement  be 
operated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  real  in¬ 
come  of  producing  nations  be  "progressively 
increased.”  Unfortunately,  nowhere  in  the 
agreement  do  we  find  any  suggestion  that 
coffee  prices  should  ever  level  off. 


There  are  additional  reasons  for  our  not 
favoring  this  legislation.  The  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  an  Isolated  instance  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  product  which  is  in  need  of  price 
stability.  We  fear  the  precedent  that  is  being 
set  today  inevitably  will  be  relied  upon  by  the 
State  Department,  and  others,  to  justify 
future  agreements  which  serve  to  redistribute 
the  wealth  of  the  world  by  requiring  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers  to  pay  more  for  foreign  prod¬ 
ucts  than  they  may  be  worth.  We  are 
concerned  that  the  American  consumer  may 
thus  soon  find  himself  supporting  the  world 
price  for  an  endless  procession  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  from  tropical  countries. 

The  demands  of  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world,  most  of  which  are  located  in  the 
tropical  climates,  were  voiced  in  no  uncertain 
terms  at  last  year’s  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Trade  and  Development.  Among 
other  concessions,  they  demanded  6trong  in¬ 
ternational  agreements  to  support  prices  and 
to  guarantee  markets  for  their  agricultural 
commodities. 

Repeatedly,  we  have  been  told  that  by 
bringing  producing  nations  and  consuming 
nations  together  in  a  single  forum  we  will  be 
able  to  influence  the  quantity  of  coffee  to  be 
made  available  for  consumption,  and  that 
this  is  a  benefit  for  consumers.  We  question 
how  effective  our  influence  might  be.  Al¬ 
though  the  United  States  consumes  one-half 
of  the  coffee  used  in  the  entire  world,  when 
it  comes  to  changing  quotas  to  affect  some 
reduction  in  price,  we  have  only  one-fifth 
of  the  votes.  More  importantly,  we  must 
persuade  two-thirds  of  the  producing  na¬ 
tions  to  absorb  the  financial  loss  involved  if 
prices  should  be  reduced. 

Our  first  effort  to  increase  quotas  under 
the  coffee  agreement  was  a  dismal  failure. 
Our  next  effort,  which  occurred  after  Con¬ 
gress  threatened  not  to  approve  the  imple¬ 
menting  legislation  (rather  than  as  a  result 
of  persuasion) ,  did  result  in  increased  coffee 
quotas,  but  the  increase  was  not  sufficient 
to  halt  the  upward  thrust  of  retail  coffee 
prices. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  500,000- 
bag  increase  in  the  quota  for  1965,  which  was 
scheduled  to  occur  on  January  8,  failed  to 
go  into  effect,  and  now  we  are  under  sub¬ 
stantial  pressure  by  exporting  countries  to 
reduce  the  1965  quota  by  about  2  million 
bags.  The  Council  has  not  yet  acted  to  re¬ 
duce  the  quotas,  possibly  because  of  the 
pending  vote  in  the  Senate  on  this  very  bill. 

As  we  have  already  emphasized  in  these 
views,  we  must  expect  coffee  prices  to  move 
upward  to  still  higher  levels  if  the  threat  of 
congressional  disapproval  of  this  implement¬ 
ing  legislation  is  removed. 

Even  now,  representatives  of  important 
coffee-producing  nations  of  the  world  are 
banding  together  to  devise  means  of  keeping 
coffee  off  the  markets  to  force  prices  on  up. 
If  these  nations  are  successful  then  the  coffee 
agreement  is  nothing  more  than  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  set  prices  at  levels  agreeable  to  the 
producing  nations.  If  the  prices  resulting 
from  quota  action  of  the  Council  are  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  the  producers,  then  they 
merely  refrain  from  exporting  the  coffee 
agreed  to  in  the  Council.  This,  of  course,  im¬ 
mediately  affects  prices  and  places  American 
consumers  still  more  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
coffee  producers. 

Finally,  much  is  said  to  us  of  the  role 
the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
continue  to  play  in  assuring  reasonable  prices 
under  the  agreement.  Actually,  the  coffee 
agreement  repeals  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  That  law  cannot  operate  where  sup¬ 
ply  is  artifically  limited.  Only  where  supply 
is  free  to  respond  to  demand  change  (and  vice 
versa)  does  the  law  function  properly. 

Where  supply  of  coffee  is  restricted  by 
quotas  but  demand  remains  constant,  or  in¬ 
creases,  those  who  are  to  have  the  coffee 
must  bid  higher  prices  than  others  are  will¬ 
ing  or  able  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  this  phi- 
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tlosJUiy  of  restriction  of  supply  upon  which 
v  iternational  coffee  cartel  is  founded, 
tan  succinctly  summarize  our  opposi¬ 
tion  to\.  701. 

We  object  to  the  effect  the  coffee  cartel 
has  had  oa^offee  prices. 

We  fear  the  precedent  of  having  Amer¬ 
ican  consumers  support  world  prices  for  for¬ 
eign  agricultural  commodities.  b 

We  bemoan  our  poor  bargaining  posture 
under  the  procedures  of  the  coffee  agreement. 

We  deplore  the  igpeal  of  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand. 

For  these  reasons,  are  convinced  that 
the  best  interests  of  our  people  would  be 
served  if  S.  701  were  noNigreed  to. 

FranIt  Carlson. 

John  \  Williams. 
Harry  FVByrd. 

Wallace  X  Bennett. 
Carl  T.  Ct 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  PreSffWit,  the 
proposed  coffee  legislation  was  b«B8re  the 
Senate  in  the  88th  Congress.  R&that 
time  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
sufficient  control  with  respect  to  quotas, 
and  therefore  I  offered  some  language  in 
committee,  which  was  adopted,  which  I 
thought  would  be  effective  in  making  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  prices  went  up,  there  would  at 
)  least  be  a  way  to  obtain  larger  quotas, 
because  supply  is  the  only  answer  to  an 
increase  in  coffee  prices. 

On  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
feeling  that  the  language  as  adopted 
might  be  construed  as  something  of  an 
invasion  of  the  right  of  the  President 
under  the  treaty  power.  I  am  quite  frank 
to  admit  that  I  could  see  partial  validity, 
at  least,  to  the  point  that  was  made. 
That  language  was  deleted  when  the  new 
bill  came  before  the  Senate  in  the  89th 
Congress. 

At  that  time  I  offered  language  which 
appears  in  section  2,  on  page  1,  inasmuch 
as  within  the  legislative  language  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  October  1, 1968,  had  been  set  for 
the  exercise  of  the  Presidential  powers. 

It  must  be  quite  clear,  by  implication, 
that  other  limitations  might  be  written 
into  it  also.  Accordingly,  the  language 
that  appears  on  page  1  would  give  to  the 
Congress  the  authority,  if  it  so  desires,  to 
)  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  whenever 
there  is  an  unwarranted  price  increase 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  an  increased  quota  in  order  to  head 
off  a  possible  price  increase. 

The  whole  subject  of  quotas,  after  all, 
is  the  nub  of  the  matter.  There  have 
been  too  many  rumors  in  various  parts 
of  the  world — Africa,  Latin  America,  and 
here — as  to  what  the  ultimate  objective 
of  the  coffee  producers  was.  It  would 
appear,  of  course,  that  they  are  going  to 
work  at  the  matter  until  they  obtain  a 
substantial  increase  in  price.  By  rule  of 
thumb,  we  understand  that  a  1-cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  coffee  would  put  a 
burden  of  $32.5  million  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  If  the  boast  that  was  made 
that  there  would  be  no  stopping  until  at 
least  a  10-cent  increase  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  should  become  a  fact,  the  burden 
would  amount  to  over  $300  million,  which 
would  be  added  to  what  has  already  hap¬ 
pened  since  1962,  when  the  coffee  treaty 
was  signed. 

I  believe  that  there  must  be  a  little 
more  protection  than  that  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  bill.  Congress  is  free  at 


any  time,  on  ascertaining  that  coffee 
prices  have  increased  to  the  point  where 
we  should  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  to 
enact  a  concurrent  resolution  and,  in  so 
doing,  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
President.  After  that,  there  ought  to  be 
some  kind  of  action  to  ameliorate  the 
condition. 

I  do  not  essentially  quarrel  with  the 
fact  that  coffee  producers  cannot  be 
asked  to  produce  coffee  at  a  loss.  No  one 
expects  that,  of  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  expect  a  gouge,  either. 

So,  in  my  judgment,  between  the  au¬ 
thority  that  the  President  has  and  the 
authority  that  the  consumer  countries 
have  by  virtue  of  the  way  that  the  vot¬ 
ing  panels  are  organized,  plus  the  addi¬ 
tional  language,  a  fairly  good  safeguard 
is  constituted.  For  that  reason,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  in  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  coffee  agreement  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


BANK  FAILURES 

LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  has  taken  place  in 
the  newspapers  and  over  the  air  within 
the  last  several  days  about  the  closing  of 
a  $41  million  national  bank  in  San  Frah- 
cisco.  I  have  before  me  a  newspaper 
clipping  of  Saturday,  January  30,  which 
states  that  the  *LS.  Government,  through 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  begun \sending  out  $10,000 
checks,  reflecting  tne  guarantee  that  the. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatioj 
made  against  losses  that  might  be  suf¬ 
fered  by  depositors.  The  article  far¬ 
ther  states  that  the  payoffs  to  depositors 
are  being  conducted  by  the'Rederay  De¬ 
posit  Insurance  Corporation>which  was 
appointed  receiver  of  the  barfly  after 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  .Mmes  J. 
Saxon  declared  the  bank  insolvents 

Approximately  2  weeks  have  plkssed 
since  the  bank  was  closed.  /As  of  mis 
time,  there  is  no  clear  indication  of  wh; 
the  cost  of  the  collapse  of  t/e  institution' 
was. 

We  might  look  upon  this  closing  as  an 
isolated  incident.  We  nfight  say  that  we 
should  approach  it  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  possible  mismanagement  of 
the  San  Francisco  national  bank.  I  put 
the  question  to  the/3enate:  When  a  $41 
million  bank  closes,  in  the  face  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  our 
banking  institutions,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  guarantee/ that  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  C/rporation  issues  on  bank 
deposits,  caurwe  afford  to  allow  this  clos¬ 
ing  to  be  treated  as  an  isolated  instance? 
Or,  in  ther  interest  of  the  safety  of  de¬ 
positors  m  all  other  banking  institutions, 
has  the/ time  come  to  make  a  general 
study  at  what  is  happening  with  respect 
to  craaits,  the  competition  to  find  bor¬ 
rowers,  and  the  competition  to  find  de- 
pos/ors  by  increasing  the  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  paid  depositors? 
fin  my  experience  as  a  public  official, 
a  consequence  of  deep  grief  and  pain 


when  I  was  Governor,  I  learned  to  know/ 
that  when  a  red  signal  appears — a  mery- 
acing  sign — one  should  not  go  by  it  with¬ 
out  stopping  and  looking  to  see  what /he 
ramifications  indicated  by  the  red  signal 
might  be.  j 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  to  my 
deep  grief  and  pain  as  Governor^  went 
by  a  red  signal  on  one  occasion  think¬ 
ing  it  unimportant.  Subsequently,  I 
learned  that  it  foreboded  trt/ble  of  so 
grave  a  character  that  I  resolved  never 
again  to  go  by  a  red  signal  without 
checking  carefully  to  ascer/in  what  had 
happened. 

Before  the  closing  of  tfie  bank  in  San 
Francisco,  I  had  been  Concerned  about 
the  problem.  I  had/been  concerned 
about  it  because  I  had  the  misfortune, 
back  in  1932,  while  /was  a  judge,  to  be¬ 
come  a  director  of  /  bank  about  a  year 
before  its  doors  w/re  closed.  My  name 
was  used  to  procure  depositors.  Then 
came  that  fateful  day  in  March  1933, 
when  it  was  d/lared  necessary  to  shut 
the  doors  of  every  bank  in  the  country. 
Later,  when  the  bank  with  which  I  was 
connected  was  examined,  and  we  tried  to 
ascertain  what  Government  bonds  we 
had  and  what  cash  we  had  to  pay  our  de¬ 
positors,  At  was  found  that  the  liquid 
assets  were  practically  negligible. 

Following  an  incident  about  3  months 
ago,  y  inquired  about  the  liquidity  of  a 
cert/n  bank.  The  disclosure  was  that  in 
195/  that  particular  institution  had  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  and  cash  in  an  amount 
e/ual  to  about  67  percent  of  its  total 
ssets.  I  wish  to  repeat  that:  In  1954, 
its  assets  were  67  percent  in  the  form  of 
cash  and  Government  bonds ;  33  percent 
were  in  the  form  of  mortgages  and  notes. 
Ten  years  later,  the  same  institution  has 
67  percent  of  its  assets  in  mortgages, 
notes,  and  buildings,  and  33  percent  in 
cash  and  Government  bonds. 

Following  this  disclosure,  I  made  calls 
to  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  Government 
that  is  pertinently  connected  with  the 
problem.  I  expressed  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Government  my  apprehension 
of  this  complete  reversal  in  the  character 
of  the  holdings  of  assets.  I  made  the 
statement:  “Several  months  ago,  Mr. 
^William  McChesney  Martin,  speaking  in 
lorida  before  the  American  Bankers 
/Association,  issued  a  warning  to  the 
bankers : 

careful  about  your  investments. 
You  a?®  growing  reckless,’  he  said  in  sub¬ 
stance.’' 

He  sai3<  “Be  certain  that  you  keep 
yourself  inNi  state  of  liquidity  that  will 
enable  you  meet  whatever  problems 
might  arise.” 

I  told  this  particular  individual,  high 
in  Government  responsibility,  what  Mr. 
McChesney  Martin\had  said.  His  an¬ 
swer  was,  “I  do  not  agree  with  him.”  I 
might  as  well  identify\the  name  of  the 
second  man.  The  second  man  was  a 
principal  assistant  to  MT.  Saxton,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currenc 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  vte  had  Mc¬ 
Chesney  Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Board  or\Gover- 
nors  warning  about  the  need  of  caution 
in  the  operation  of  the  banks,  and  oW  the 
other  hand,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency  saying  that  he  did  not  agree  wit 
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what  Mr.  McChesney  Martin  had  said 
abouKloosness  developing  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  national  banks. 

I  laid  fthe  thing  aside.  I  felt  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  me  to  become  excited, 
although  intuitively  I  had  a  feeling  that 
the  bankersV-who  in  this  period  of 
abundance  whnn  all  financial  institutions 
are  making  money — had  forgotten  all  of 
the  lessons  that  were  learned  out  of  the 
calamity  of  1933.  \ 

When  I  learned  ol  the  closing  of  the 
San  Francisco  national  bank,  a  contact 
was  made  with  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Barr.  He 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Btederal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  'He  and  his 
principal  assistant  came  to  nay  office  last 
Wednesday,  January  27.  \ 

When  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Barr  on\the  tele¬ 
phone  before  he  came  to  my  officlL  I  said 
to  him,  “I  am  getting  concerned\espe- 
cially  in  view  of  this  $41  million  \ank 
closing  its  doors,  and  about  the  gr^at 
reversal  in  the  last  10  years  of  the  holclr 
ings  of  the  banks  in  cash  and  Govern^ 
ment  bonds  on  the  one  hand,  and  mort¬ 
gage  notes,  other  securities,  and  real 
property  on  the  other.” 

Mr.  Barr  brought  a  tabulation  to  my 
office.  I  shall  discuss  this  tabulation  in 
a  moment.  It  shows  the  holdings  and 
assets  in  all  of  the  banks  covered  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
from  1954  to  1964.  The  tabulation 
shows  that  in  1954,  all  of  the  banks  in 
the  United  States  covered  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  which 
includes  both  National  and  State  banks, 
but  not  building  and  loan  associations, 
had  in  their  portfolio  52.8  percent  in 
cash  and  Government  bonds.  That  sum 
of  52.8  percent,  held  in  1954,  has  fallen 
to  32  percent  in  1964.  Thus,  in  1964,  all 
of  the  banks  in  the  country  have  32  per¬ 
cent  of  their  assets  in  what  we  call  liquid 
form,  and  68  percent  in  the  other  cate¬ 
gory. 

From  1954  down  to  this  date,  there  has 
been  a  complete  reversal  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  assets  held  by  the  banks.  From 
liquidity,  in  my  opinion,  if  they  have  not 
already  passed  into  a  state  of  illiquidity, 
they  are  pretty  close  to  it. 

Since  I  received  the  paper  from  Mr. 
Barr,  he  sent  me  another  document.  It 
came  in  the  mail  today.  This  document 
shows  how  the  assets  in  our  banks  were 
held  in  1932.  The  banks  were  closed  in 
March  1933.  This  document  shows  the/ 
status  of  the  portfolio  of  all  the  banks  iZ 
1932.  / 

The  record  shows  that  in  1932,  25 per¬ 
cent  of  the  assets  was  in  cash  and  /Gov¬ 
ernment  funds,  and  75  percent /was  in 
mortgages,  notes,  real  estate,  a/d  other 
securities .  / 

Today,  32  percent  of  their/hssets  is  in 
notes  and  Government  bonds.  The  per¬ 
centage  is  going  down  alVOhe  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  book  ah  titled  “Money, 
Credit,  and  Banks”  w£s  published  in 
1938.  The  author  ft  that  book,  Mr. 
Westerfield,  made  /  complete  study  of 
the  bank  failures  oln.932. 

This  is  what  Wf.  Westerfield  said: 

One  flimsy  exaGse  or  explanation  offered 
by  the  bankers  and  readily  swallowed  by  their 
victimized  cmomers  and  shareholders  is 
that  the  banks  failed  because  of  the  severe 
depression  in  agricultural  States  or  because 
of  the  majrced  contraction  of  values  of  secu¬ 


rities  or  real  estate.  It  is  an  intolerable  situ¬ 
ation  that  banks  should  fail  and  commu¬ 
nities  be  wrecked  every  time  business  con¬ 
ditions  change.  If  banks  cannot  anticipate 
such  changes  and  adjust  their  portfolios  so 
as  to  meet  and  not  be  wrecked  by  them,  there 
is  something  basically  wrong  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  allows  such  bankers  to  operate 
banks,  or  that  prevents  them  from  operating 
soundly,  or  both. 

Our  banks  should  be  a  stabilizing  force,  a 
source  of  succor  in  financial  storm.  It  is  a 
sorry  fact  that  the  failure  rate  of  banks  has 
recently  exceeded  the  failure  rate  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  institutions,  and  that 
while  these  rates  are  increasing  with  every 
major  business  depression,  the  disparity  is 
becoming  wider.  The  rates  as  calculated  by 
Dun’s  show  that  prior  to  1921  the  bank 
failure  rate  ruled  lower  than  the  commercial 
failure  rate,  whereas  after  1921  the  reverse 
was  true;  that  while  the  prewar  (1892-1913) 
commercial  failure  rate  was  almost  identical 
with  the  postwar  (1921-80)  rate,  the  bank 
failure  rate  jumped  threefold.  The  bank  fail¬ 
ure  rate  leapt  forward  even  faster  both  ab¬ 
solutely  and  relatively,  between  1930  and 
1933.  Quite  obviously,  our  banks  have  been 
dragging  down  rather  than  supporting  our 
Commercial  institutions,  and  this  propensity 
nSs  been  increasing. 

Mr.  Westerfield  went  on  further  to 
say:\  / 

EverN village  wanted  not  one  bank  only 
but  two  >or  more  which  would  compet/  in 
service  to  Vie  community.  The  respoi/e  to 
this  demanX  was  facilitated  by  the  ease  of 
starting  a  bank:  charters  could  be  got  freely 
under  the  general  corporation  or  bank  law; 
the  State  pushed,  the  establishme/t  of  State 
banks  and  the  Federal  Government  the  na¬ 
tional  banks;  and  If  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  tightened  terms  of ^admission,  the 
State  banking  department  Aielded  readily, 
especially  when  political/  applied;  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  public  Von  venience,  neces¬ 
sity,  or  advantage  woul/b\  served  was  given 
slight  attention.  The /apitaVization  required 
was  low  and  it  was/possiblX  for  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  borrow  mere  of  it,  if\iecessary,  on 
the  security  of  thf  subscribed  scares  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  not  thought  thatVa  banker 
needed  much  bjrains,  training,  or  experience. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions*.  banks 
multiplied  t p  30,033  in  1920,  or  1  bank  for 
every  3,500/ieople  in  the  United  States'&s  a 
whole  or  if  every  725  people  in  North  Dakota, 
the  region  of  greatest  density.  \ 

The  vesults  of  this  excessive  multiplication 
of  ba/ks  are  legion  and  profound.  Dividing 
the /ountry’s  capital  among  too  many  banks 
reduces  the  average  capital  per  bank  to  a 
figure  that  inadequately  protects  creditors, 
/tarting  banks  as  speculations  on  too  thin 
capital,  often  mostly  borrowed,  sacrifices  the 
conservatism  and  stability  necessary  to  sound 
credit.  The  total  deposits  of  the  community 
are  divided  among  so  many  banks  that  it 
becomes  quite  impossible  for  all  of  the  banks 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  Competition  runs  keen 
and  forces  the  banks  to  pay  too  high  rates 
for  deposits  and  to  supply  expensive  free 
services.  Out  of  a  spirit  of  megalomania  or 
ostentation  a  competition  in  bank  buildings 
develops,  loading  the  bank  with  high  over¬ 
head  and  sinking  undue  proportions  of  its 
assets  in  fixed  form  earning  little  revenue. 
Every  bank  must  be  fully  staffed,  but  the  low 
earnings  and  small  scale  and  easy  entrance 
into  the  business  usually  mean  that  the 
official  staff  is  mediocre  in  capacity.  In  order 
to  make  ends  meet  the  bank  is  forced  to  ask 
high  discount  rates,  and  regions  like  Dakota 
or  Oklahoma,  despite  their  unwarrantable 
number  of  competing  banks,  pay  crippling 
rates  of  8  or  10  percent  universally.  If  the 
bank  operates  at  a  loss,  it  is  the  worst  possi¬ 
ble  type  of  competitor  and  drags  the  others  to 
its  plane.  The  small  bank  places  untoward 
proportions  of  its  assets  in  local  loans  and 
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mortgages  and  securities,  first,  because  it  ca# 
get  higher  rates  on  these  than  on  paper  sJkl 
securities  from  the  metropolitan  market, 
second,  because  borrowers  shop  arouncg  and 
place  their  account  at  the  most  accomo¬ 
dating  bank  and  deposits  are  the  sfoe  qua 
non  of  banking,  and  third,  becau.se/Tt  feels  a 
heavy  social  pressure  to  serve  the/ocal  com¬ 
munity,  that  is,  to  loan  freely  t/iocal  appli¬ 
cants  and  not  let  the  moi/y  leave  the 
community.  The  portfolios  of  loans  and  in¬ 
vestments  thus  lack  diversif/ation  as  to  area, 
industry,  and  type,  and  t/e  fortune  of  the 
bank  is  hung  on  the  one/rop  or  industry  of 
the  town.  In  the  ne/er,  rapidly  growing 
sections  the  banker  fe/fs  an  irresistible  urge 
to  speculate,  not  only  with  his  own  private 
money  but  with  th/t  of  his  bank,  for  he  is 
sanguine  of  the  possibilities  of  his  town  be¬ 
coming  a  second/Chicago;  he  lends  funds  on 
real  estate  projects  of  high  speculative 
character,  or /n  oil,  coal,  or  other  schemes 
for  opening  /ip  the  resources  and  developing 
the  area;  U*is  urge  is  fanned  and  supported 
by  local  .businessmen  and  visionary  pro¬ 
moters  twho  generally  want  funds)  until  he 
feels  a/ense  of  duty  exceeding  the  obligation 
felt  t/vard  depositors.  The  banker  and  ap¬ 
plicant  are  too  intimate,  and  loans,  as  a 
co/sequence,  are  granted  on  the  basis  of 
s/ntlmentalities  rather  than  coldblooded 
/red it  analysis. 

Mr.  Westerfield  further  said: 

Many  of  the  leading  banks  established  se¬ 
curity  affiliates  to  handle  investment  opera¬ 
tions  which  the  banks  felt  were  unfit  for 
themselves  to  undertake  directly.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  years  of  the  decade,  affiliates  of  other  types 
were  erected  and  closely  tied  under  the  aegis 
of  the  bank,  such  as  investment  trusts, 
financing  companies,  foreign  and  interna¬ 
tional  banking  houses,  land  banks,  specula¬ 
tive  pools,  holding  companies,  and  realty 
companies.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  New  York  City,  which  failed  in  1931,  had 
over  60  such  affiliates,  with  most  involved 
connections.  The  bank  was  likely  to  be 
loaded  with  affiliates,  its  assets  purloined  to 
benefit  a  subsidiary,  its  officers  and  directors 
biased  in  their  judgments  by  adverse  inter¬ 
ests  in  affiliates,  and  its  credit  wrecked  by 
publicity  of  sharp  deals  or  by  known  support 
of  weak  securities  in  which  the  outfit  was 
interested,  and  its  business  became  too 
heavily  involved  in  investment-bank  affairs. 
The  fact  that  most  of  these  affiliates  were 
not  banks  exempted  them  from  supervision 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  State 
banking  department  and  made  them  a 
.handy  means  of  doing  things  foreign  to  good 
\anking. 

\n  addition  to  the  adverse  reaction  of 
chiWic  agricultural  depression  in  the  1920’s 
and  8L  general  business  depression  in  1920-21 
and  1980—33,  the  values  of  securities  were 
driven  aWn  by  the  efforts  of  banks  to  meet 
runs  andXay  the  efforts  of  bank  receivers  to 
salvage  what  they  could  for  needy  depositors. 
The  conversion  of  securities  into  cash  for 
these  purposeXflooded  the  markets.  A  vici¬ 
ous  circle  developed,  for  the  decline  in  values 
created  apprehenVons  in  the  depositor’s  mind 
as  to  the  safety  orithe  bank  and  his  demand 
forced  further  liquidation  of  securities.  In 
order  to  avoid  loss  tne  banker  sacrificed  his 
best  securities  first,  they  had  declined 
least  in  value,  with  th^result  that  the  de¬ 
cline  became  general  and  chat  the  losses  were 
accelerated  as  the  depression  and  failures 
proceeded.  Sooner  or  later\he  banks  with 
the  weakest  portfolios  were  stNie  to  succumb. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  \manimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Recobd  tables 
showing  the  changes  in  the  portfolios,  as 
carried,  1954  and  1964.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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insured,  banks,  percentages  of  total  assets 


June  30 — 

1964 

1954 

Cash  and  balances  with  banks _ 

14.7 

20.0 

U.S.  GovemmeiXobligattons . 

17.3 

32.8 

Subtotal _ . - 

32.0 

52.8 

54.2 

37.1 

11.2 

8.7 

Oyier _ _ 

2.6 

1.4 

Total . - 

100.0 

100.0 

Assets  of  all  banks  in  ~\he  United  States 
( States  and  other  areas\,June  30,  1932 


i^iount 

Distri¬ 

bution 

Cash  and  balances  with  banks.... 
U.S.  Government  obligations _ 

Billion\ 
$7.  4 ' 
6.9 

Percent 
k  12.9 

X  12.1 

14.3 

28.1 

11.5 

3.4 

X25.0 

X9.0 

XjL 

Loans  and  discounts _ 

Other  securities _ 

67.3 

100.0 

Source:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Jan.  28,  1965. 

All  insured  banks,  June  30,  1964 
[Amounts  in  billions] 

Total  assets _ $366. 1 

Cash  and  balances  with  banks -  53.  8 

U.S.  Government  obligations -  63.  3 

Loans  and  discounts,  net -  198.  5 

Bank  premises,  furniture,  fixtures, 

real  estate _  4.  9 

Other  securities _ _  41. 1 

Miscellaneous  assets _  4.  5 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now  I  come  to  the 
main  purpose  of  my  making  this  talk  to¬ 
day. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  which 
resolves  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized  un¬ 
der  section  13(4)  (a)  and  13(6)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
banking  situation  as  it  prevails  with 
respect  particularly  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  inspections  that  are  being  made  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  b; 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

I  want  to  relate  to  another  matter  in 
suport  of  what  I  am  proposing,  tasked 
Mr.  Barr,  the  head  of  the  FederakDeposit 
Insurance  Corporation  how  iywas  that 
he  did  not  know  of  the  weak  condition  of 
the  bank  in  San  FranciscoVl  said,  “Mr. 
Barr,  you  are  the  head  of  the  insuror. 
Why  did  you  not  know /his  $41 -million 
institution  was  on  wirobly  legs?”  His 
answer  was,  my  colleagues,  that  we 
should  ask  Mr.  Saxop  to  see  the  financial 
reports  on  the  diJrerent  banks,  the  de¬ 
posits  of  which  ms  Corporation  insures. 
Mr.  Saxon  saicLrT  will  not  let  you  see  my 
examination^unless  you  pay  me  $100  for 
a  transcript^:  the  report.” 

Senator^;  I  think  you  had  better  shake 
your  heads  a  little  on  that  proposition. 
The  head  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur¬ 
ance  ^Corporation  told  the  Comptroller, 
“Yo/A  can  see  the  reports  of  the  different 
banks,  the  deposits  of  which  are  in- 
Ired.”  Mr.  Saxon’s  answer  was,  “I  will 


not  let  you  see  them  unless  you  pay  me 
$100  for  each  report  I  submit.” 

So  we  have  a  situation  where  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
with  its  obligations  covering  14,000 
banks,  has  no  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  within  those  banks. 

The  resolution  I  have  submitted  calls 
upon  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  to  make  a  study  to  determine 
whether  Federal  requirements  applicable 
to  the  chartering  of  new  banks  need 
tightening  or  not. 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  there 
has  been  progressive  decline  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  liquid  assets  held  by  national 
banks  contrary  to  sound  banking  prac¬ 
tices. 

Third.  Whether  Federal  requirements 
with  respect  to  capitalization  of  national 
banks  is  adequate. 

Fourth.  The  extent  to  which  sound 
credit  policies  have  been  relaxed  by  na¬ 
tional  banks  in  order  to  meet  competitive 
pressures  or  practices. 

Fifth.  Whether  any  national  banks  are 
ising  affiliates  or  other  devices  as 
leans  of  speculation. 

Sixth.  The  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  has/ac- 
cess  th  all  pertinent  data  necessarj^o  the 
effective  discharge  of  its  functions. 

If  all  es  well,  it  will  be  a  goodnmessage 
to  the  depositors  in  our  banking  institu¬ 
tions,  and  io  the  banking ^officials.  If 
there  are  weaknesses  in  the  structure  or 
in  the  law  on\the  practices  which  are 
being  followed,  w£  can/ighten  them  be¬ 
fore  calamity  occi 

I  send  the  resol^on  to  the  desk.  I 
ask  that  it  be  prinrffeli  and  placed  in  the 
Record.  My  hon^s  are'swe  will  awaken  to 
the  gravity  of  rise  situation  which  I  have 
discussed  toddy.  I  hesitated  discussing 
it,  but  I  finally  became  convinced  that  it 
is  better  to  talk  about  it  n^w  than  to 
grieve  la^r  that  I  had  not  talked  about 
it. 

The'  PRESIDING  OFFICERX  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri¬ 
ately  referred,  and  will  be  printed  inS^he 

3CORD. 

Senate  Resolution  78  was  receive* 
and  appropriately  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub¬ 
committee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec¬ 
tions  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  existing  practices  with  respect  to  the 
chartering  of  national  banks,  existing  credit 
and  other  operating  policies  of  such  banks, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  recent 
bank  failures  have  occurred  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  if  any  measures  are  needed 
to  strengthen  our  national  banking  system. 
Such  study  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  an  inquiry  into  the  following 
matters : 

(1)  Whether  Federal  requirements  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  chartering  of  new  banks  need 
tightening  in  the  public  interest  and  in  order 
to  prevent  destructive  competition  among 
financial  institutions; 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  there  has  been  a 
progressive  decline  in  the  percentage  of 


liquid  assets  held  by  national  banks  contra? 
to  sound  banking  practices; 

(3)  Whether  Federal  requirements  witb're- 
spect  to  the  capitalization  of  national  Jffanks 
are  adequate; 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  souiyf  credit 
policies  have  been  relaxed  by  national  banks 
in  order  to  meet  competitive  pressures  or 
otherwise; 

(5)  Whether  any  national  b&nks  are  using 
affiliates  or  other  devices  as  ymeans  of  specu¬ 
lation;  and 

(6)  The  extent  to  whyh  the  Federal  De¬ 
posit  Insurance  Corporation  has  access  to 
all  pertinent  data  neoessary  to  the  effective 
discharge  of  its  functions. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  proposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  through  January  31,  1966,  is 
authorized  to  Ui)  make  such  expenditures 
as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  employ  upon  a 
temporary  bajns,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
the  minonfty  is  authorized  at  its  discretion 
to  selecyone  person  for  appointment,  and  the 
persoiyfo  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rater  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
iployee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find¬ 
ings  upon  the  study  and  investigation  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1966. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $  , 

shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  701)  to  carry  out  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1963, 
signed  at  New  York  on  September  28, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Has  the  third  read¬ 
ing  been  had? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  yet. 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en¬ 
grossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attaches  notify 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  this  quorum 
call  is  prior  to  a  vote  on  the  passage  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  from  Report  No.  53,  dealing  with 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  on 
page  2,  the  second  paragraph: 

Coffee  Is  the  single  most  important  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  in  the  trade  of  most  of 
the  developing  countries,  particularly  in 
Latin  America.  Coffee  exports  account  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  all  exports  in  six 
Latin  American  countries  and  an  average 
of  25  percent  in  all  the  14  Latin  American 
exporting  nations.  Seven  new  African  coun¬ 
tries  receive  from  30  to  50  percent  of  their 
foreign  exchange  earnings  from  coffee. 
About  20  million  persons  in  the  world  de¬ 
pend  on  coffee  for  their  livelihood:  more  than 
60  percent  of  them  are  in  Latin  America. 
The  overwhelming  majority  are  small  farm¬ 
ers  cultivating  less  than  5  acres  of  land.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  coffee  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  much  regret 
that  I  find  I  am  unable — again — to  vote 
for  the  bill  to  implement  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Agreement  of  1963. 

Last  July,  when  this  matter  was  first 
before  us,  I  detailed  at  some  length  the 
reasons  for  my  opposition  both  to  the 
original  agreement,  which  I  >  voted 
against,  and  to  the  implementing  legis¬ 
lation. 

Basically,  I  was  opposed  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  because  it  would,  in  effect,  become 
a  regressive  tax,  falling  most  heavily 
upon  low-  and  middle-income  families. 
Further,  I  expressed  grave  doubts  at  the 
wisdom  of  our  country’s  becoming  the 
enforcing  arm  of  a  worldwide  cartel, 
whose  purpose  was  to  put  a  floor,  or 
minimum  price  under  coffee — without 
the  protection  of  a  maximum  price,  or 
ceiling. 

The  proposed  legislation  now  before 
the  Senate  has  been  changed  in  some 
slight  respects,  but  not  enough  to  over¬ 
come  my  basic  objections.  Further,  the 
duration  of  the  implementing  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  extended  from  October 
1965,  to  October  1968,  to  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  life  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  proce¬ 
dure  by  which  this  implementing  legis¬ 
lation  could  be  terminated  has  been  sim¬ 
plified  over  the  cumbersome  method  pro¬ 
posed  last  year.  Under  this  bill,  the  Con¬ 
gress — by  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses — could  terminate  the  implement¬ 
ing  legislation  by  declaring  that  there 
had  been  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the 
price  of  coffee — without  having  to  prove 
that  the  agreement  was  responsible  for 
the  increase. 

But  I  realize,  also,  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  that  the  price  increase  would  have 
to  be  very  steep — and  amount  to  several 
cents  per  pound — before  such  action 
would  be  taken. 

When  we  consider  that  a  1-cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  retail  price  of  coffee  costs 
the  American  consumer  $32.5  million  a 
year — consumers  would  be  penalized 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  before 
remedial  action  was  taken. 

And  so,  because  the  International  Cof¬ 
fee  Agreement,  in  my  mind,  constitutes 
an  international  price-fixing  cartel — 


and  because  it  establishes  a  dangerous 
precedent  that  will  almost  certainly  re¬ 
sult  in  extending  this  principle  to  such 
other  commodities  as  tea,  cocoa,  soy¬ 
beans,  and  other  products — I  will  reluc¬ 
tantly  vote  against  the  pending  bill. 

I  support  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
aid  to  the  developing  countries  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  coffee  consumers 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  am  for 
full  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  I 
am  in  favor  of  S.  701. 

I  supported  the  ratification  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962  be¬ 
cause  I  believed  that  it  would  bring  some 
stability  to  the  very  disorderly  world 
coffee  market,  strengthen  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  also  benefit  our  own 
consumers  by  stopping  extreme  prices. 
World  coffee  prices  fluctuate  widely. 
They  were  as  low  as  7  cents  a  pound  for 
green  coffee  in  1938,  over  90  cents  in 
1954,  and  34  cents  in  1962  and  1963. 

In  1963,  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  fn  favor  of 
the  agreement  as  I  believed  that  the 
agreement  would  benefit  producing  and 
consuming  coffee  countries  and  also  my 
State.  Hawaii  is  the  only  coffee  State  in 
the  Union.  Its  coffee  industry  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  on  world  market  prices, 
so  that  as  world  coffee  prices  go,  so  goes 
the  price  of  Hawaii’s  Kona  coffee. 

Without  the  agreement,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  price  of  coffee  will  continue  to 
be  erratic  and  may  force  many  of  our 
farmers  out  of  business.  The  advent  of 
the  agreement  offers  considerable  prom¬ 
ise  for  our  local  coffee  industry.  While 
stabilizing  the  price  of  coffee  may  not 
have  the  effect  of  expanding  our  coffee 
industry,  at  least  it  will  prevent  it  from 
declining. 

It  will  also  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
make  needed  improvements  in  our  in¬ 
dustry,  which  will  again  put  it  on  a  sound 
economic  basis. 

In  the  1964  session  in  this  Chamber,  I 
supported  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8864, 
which  was  designed  to  implement  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962, 
on  the  assurances  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  its  goal  was  to  stablize  at  a 
level  no  lower  than  the  general  level  of 
coffee  prices  in  1962,  and  with  the  firm 
belief  that  its  amendment  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  had  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  American  consumers.  The  Senate 
did  pass  this  implementing  bill,  but  the 
Congress  adjourned  before  the  House 
completed  action  on  the  final  com¬ 
promise  legislation. 

Last  week,  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  again  supported  S.  701,  the 
pending  bill  to  implement  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1962,  stating  similar  reasons. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  stabilizing 
the  price  of  coffee  we  must  also  protect 
our  consumers  against  unreasonable 
price  rises.  Unreasonably  high  prices 
are  not  only  bad  for  the  consumers  of 
America  and  my  State,  but  also  bad  for 
the  coffee  producers  as  well,  for  in  the 
long  run  unreasonably  high  prices  will 
result  in  a  coffee  consumption  decrease. 

I  am  convinced  that  both  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  S.  701  contain  adequate  safe- 
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guards  to  protect  the  consumer  against 
price  gouging,  and  these  safeguards  will 
be  used  if  need  be,  because  clearly  this  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate.  The  Honorable 
George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
January  27,  on  S.  701  to  implement  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  stated: 

The  legislation  now  makes  clear,  in  both 
sections  5  and  6,  that  protection  of  U.S.  con¬ 
sumer  interests  should  be  a  primary  consid¬ 
eration  in  our  participation  in  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  hampering  of 
our  coffee  trade.  Under  the  agreement, 
we  can  import  as  much  coffee  as  we  like. 
There  are  no  import  quotas.  Our  main 
obligations,  as  spelled  out  in  the  im¬ 
plementing  bill,  are  to  require  certificates 
of  origin  on  coffee  entering  the  United 
States  and  to  limit  Imports  from  non¬ 
members  if  this  should  be  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  glutting  the  market 
while  members  are  exercising  restraint. 

The  United  States  was  instrumental  in 
the  steps  leading  to  the  creation  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  under 
the  United  Nations  in  the  summer  of 
1962.  To  stabilize  coffee  prices  and  pro¬ 
mote  more  orderly  marketings,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Study  Group  was  first 
formed  in  June  1958.  In  1961-62,  it  be¬ 
gan  to  study  the  possibility  of  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  long-term  coffee  agreement 
embracing  both  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers. 

Yet  today,  among  the  18  importing 
countries  which  have  joined  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  United  States  is  the  only  one 
which  has  failed  to  undertake  its  obli¬ 
gations  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Why?  This  may  be  attributed  to  an  un¬ 
expected  rise  in  price.  Around  October 
1,  1963,  prices  for  Brazil’s  Santos  coffee 
began  an  upward  movement.  By  March, 
1964,  New  York  spot  prices  for  Santos 

4  averaged  nearly  50  cents  per  pound 
green.  In  August  1963,  wholesale  prices 
for  Santos  4  on  the  New  York  market 
were  averaging  32.7  cents  per  pound — 
the  lowest  level  since  1949. 

Higher  coffee  prices  began  to  reach  the 
consumer  around  the  first  part  of  1964. 
Retail  prices  for  roasted  coffee  in  1- 
pound  cans,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  rose  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  69.7  cents  in  October  1963  to  71.7 
cents  in  January  1964,  and  to  78.9  cents 
in  March.  By  April,  the  average  retail 
price  had  risen  to  81.1  cents.  By  Au¬ 
gust,  it  was  84.4  cents.  In  December 
1964  the  price  was  84.8  cents.  American 
housewives  became  concerned  about  the 
prices.  Many  Senators  had  suspicion 
and  fear  about  the  coffee  agreement. 
Some  blamed  the  agreement  for  the  un¬ 
expected  rise  in  price,  becoming  dubious 
about  the  wisdom  of  passing  the  imple¬ 
mentation  legislation. 

A  proper  perspective  of  the  world  cof¬ 
fee  price  situation  should  be  understood. 

Brazil  is  still  by  far  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  producer  and  exporter  of  coffee,  even 
though  its  share  of  world  output  has  de¬ 
clined  from  65  percent  during  the  late 
1920’s  to  an  average  of  46  percent  for  the 

5  years  ending  1963-64.  World  coffee 
prices  tend  to  respond  dramatically  to 
unexpected  developments  in  Brazil’s  cof¬ 
fee  situation. 
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The  agreement  did  not  cause  the  in¬ 
crease  in  coffee  retail  prices.  It  was 
frost  in  Brazil  in  August  1963,  coupled 
with  the  worst  drought  of  the  century  in 
that  country.  This  combination  of  nat¬ 
ural  calamities  to  Brazilian  coffee  was 
so  severe  that  the  world  coffee  traders 
rushed  to  stock  up  coffee  in  the  market. 
By  the  end  of  1963,  inventories  reached 
an  all-time  high  in  the  United  States. 
This  bidding  for  future  coffee  crops 
pushed  the  price  of  coffee  up;  and,  as  it 
happens  with  other  commodities,  the 
price  of  future  crops  eventually  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  retail  price. 

To  check  this  rise  in  retail  price,  the 
International  Coffee  Council  voted  to  in¬ 
crease  export  quotas  by  adding  2,500,000 
more  bags  on  the  market  in  February 
1964.  Larger  export  quotas  would  mean 
greater  supplies.  This  responsible  ac¬ 
tion  in  fact  helped  to  bring  some  stability 
to  coffee  prices.  Brazilian  coffee — 
Santos  4 — which  rose  to  a  monthly  aver¬ 
age  of  49.85  cents  per  pound  green  in 
March  1964,  dropped  to  48.60  cents  in 
April.  By  December  1964,  the  monthly 
average  was  45.18  cents  per  pound  green. 

By  contrast,  in  1954  when  there  was 
a  frost  in  Brazil,  green  coffee  prices 
zoomed  from  58  cents  to  over  90  cents 
per  pound.  There  was  no  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  then  to  assume  responsible  be¬ 
havior  by  the  producing  countries. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
that  the  average  price  the  American 
housewives  paid  for  coffee  over  the  past 
15  years  is  86.6  cents  a  pound  can 
roasted.  The  average  for  U.S.  retail,  1- 
pound  can  for  1963  was  69.4  cents,  and 
for  1964,  81.8  cents.  These  prices  are 
well  under  the  15-year  average.  So  is 
today’s  price  of  79  cents  to  80  cents  a 
pound.  Supermarkets  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  area  at  the  present  time  are  retailing 
the  leading  top-quality  coffee  at  79  cents 
for  a  1-pound  can. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  in  1951,  an  American  factory 
worker  with  three  children  received  an 
average  take-home  pay  of  $60.18.  In 
1963,  when  the  worker’s  wife  was  paying 
17.4  cents  less  per  pound  of  coffee  than 
in  1951,  the  worker’s  average  take-home 
pay  had  risen  to  $87.30  a  week. 

To  clear  any  misconception,  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  an  international  cartel. 
Webster  defines  cartel  as: 

An  association  of  private  business  orga¬ 
nizations  bound  by  contract  to  cooperate  in 
regulating  production  and  marketing  of 
products,  thus  tending  to  restrict  world 
markets  and  fix  prices. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
is  a  treaty  in  which  the  producing  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  consuming  countries  came 
together  to  discuss,  deliberate,  debate 
openly  the  issues  pertaining  to  coffee 
production  and  marketing.  In  the 
United  States,  there  is  complete  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  between  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  on 
the  one  side,  and  private  industry  on  the 
other,  concerning  the  purpose  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  agreement.  It  is  a 
fine  example  of  joint  undertaking  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  industry  working  at  its  best 
on  a  foreign  commodity. 

I  cannot  emphasize  more  the  economic 
importance  of  coffee  in  the  two-way  trade 


between  the  United  States  and  our 
friends  in  Latin  America. 

In  Latin  America,  coffee  is  king.  It 
accounts  for  more  than  50  percent  of 
export  earnings  for  6  Latin  countries  and 
25  percent  on  the  average  for  the  14 
Latin  coffee  countries.  A  1-cent  change 
in  green  coffee  prices  means  about  $50 
million  to  Latin  America  and  more 
than  $65  million  to  producing  countries 
as  a  whole.  Coffee  prices  affect  ex¬ 
change  earnings,  government  tax  re¬ 
ceipts,  private  investment,  and  the  level 
of  economic  activity  generally.  Gyrat¬ 
ing  prices  make  orderly  growth  and 
development  impossible.  When  earnings 
decline,  these  countries  curtail  their  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  U.S.  market. 

To  Latin  America,  what  we  do  to  help 
them  stabilize  the  coffee  market  is  of 
the  first  importance.  They  wish  to  have 
steady  earnings  that  grow  as  consump¬ 
tion  grows.  They  wish  to  earn  their  way 
in  trade  and  not  depend  so  heavily  on 
aid.  The  coffee  agreement  is  a  cardinal 
element  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as 
first  proposed  by  President  Kennedy  and 
as  reaffirmed  by  President  Johnson. 
Failure  to  pass  this  implementing  legis¬ 
lation  would  be  a  most  damaging  blow  to 
our  relations  with  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  in  particular. 

Let  us  give  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  an  opportunity  to  operate,  an 
opportunity  to  be  effective.  Let  us  pro¬ 
vide  the  authority  so  that  the  United 
States  can  carry  out  its  obligations  under 
the  agreement  of  1962.  This  agreement 
is  only  effective  for  the  period  up  to 
October  1,  1968,  or  until  Congress,  by 
concurrent  resolution,  determines  that 
an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of 
coffee  has  occurred.  These  provisions 
are  certainly  sufficient  to  safeguard  the 
American  consumer  from  being  gouged 
with  high  prices  on  their  coffee. 

I  therefore  urge  all  Senators  to  give 
the  agreement  an  opportunity  to  work 
by  passing  S.  701. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1963 
was  ratified  by  the  United  States  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
which  was  given  on  May  21,  1963.  Yet 
the  Nation  is  in  the  ambiguous  circum¬ 
stance  of  having  already  filed  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  ratification — December  27, 
1963 — but  without  having  passed  the 
enabling  legislation  which  would  give 
meaning  to  our  participation.  As  Sena¬ 
tors  will  recall,  the  enabling  bill  died  in 
conference  after  having  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  a  vote  of  58  to  27 — July  31,  1964. 
Nevertheless,  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  is  on  the  Coffee  Treaty  and,  in  all 
good  faith,  it  is  now  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  try  once  again  to  pass  the 
enabling  legislation  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  meet  its  obligation  as  a  full 
participant  in  the  agreement. 

Argument  was  heard  during  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  coffee  agreement  would  raise 
the  price  of  coffee  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer.  The  evidence  shows,  however, 
that  during  the  first  year  the  agreement 
was  in  operation  the  price  of  coffee  re¬ 
mained  stable.  Opposition  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  has  noted  that  the  price  of  coffee 


rose  during  the  second  year  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  But  all  the  evidence  points  to 
the  cause  of  the  price  rise  as  stemming 
from  the  great  fires  in  Parana  and  the 
drought  in  Sao  Paulo,  which  destroyed 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  coffee  crop.  Moreover,  surpluses 
which  existed  at  that  time  from  previ¬ 
ous  years  had  no  effect  on  the  American 
market  which  strongly  prefers  coffee 
made  from  Brazil  greens,  or  fresh  beans. 
Even  at  that,  the  average  price  of  cof¬ 
fee  during  1964  was  somewhat  less  than 
the  average  price  of  the  previous  15 
years  during  which  time  no  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  was  in  effect.  Prices  now  are  lower 
than  that  average. 

I  quote  from  an  article  written  by 
Virginia  Prewett,  published  in  yester¬ 
day’s  Washington  Daily  News,  as  follows : 

Opposition  to  the  coffee  legislation  arises 
from  vague  congressional  fears  that  it  will 
somehow  victimize  the  American  housewife 
by  pushing  up  coffee  prices. 

These  fears  crystallized  last  year  when  the 
loss  of  two-thirds  of  Brazil’s  normal  crop 
did  raise  coffee  prices. 

Proof  that  the  short  Brazilian  crop  was 
responsible  for  the  rise  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  more  normal  supply  has  brought  cof¬ 
fee  prices  to  the  housewife  down  from  1964’s 
high  average  of  84.5  cents  a  pound  a  few 
months  ago  to  79  cents  or  80  cents  a  pound 
now. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  the  price  of 
coffee  remains  seriously  unstable,  and  so 
long  as  the  price  of  American  exports  to 
Latin  America  increases,  our  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  partners  will  remain  at  a  trading 
disadvantage  and  economic  development 
will  be  curtailed.  Until  this  enabling  leg¬ 
islation  is  passed,  the  danger  of  severe 
economic  instability  will  continue  to 
plague  Latin  America  and  curtail  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  U.S.  assistance  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Reference  to  many  of  these  and  other 
compelling  factors  which  make  passage 
of  the  enabling  legislation  so  essential 
was  made  in  an  outstanding  and  cogent 
article  written  by  Virginia  Prewett,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  February  1,  1965,  from  which  I  quoted 
a  moment  ago.  It  is  an  exceptionally 
well-informed  and  pointed  treatment  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Coffee  Trade  Essential  to  Alliance 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Congress  must  fish  or  cut  bait  soon  on 
legislation  that  will  implement  the  world 
coffee  pact. 

Congress  has  approved  the  pact  but  balked 
at  creating  U.S.  machinery  to  enforce  it  by 
monitoring  the  movement  of  coffee  into  the 
American  market. 

Seventeen  of  the  twenty  Latin  American 
Republics  export  coffee.  It  has  life-and- 
death  importance  in  the  economies  of  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
El  Salvador,  and  Haiti,  well  over  half  of  all 
Latin  Americans. 

Opposition  to  the  coffee  legislation  arises 
from  vague  congressional  fears  that  it  will 
somehow  victimize  the  American  housewife 
by  pushing  up  coffee  prices. 
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These  fears  crystallized  last  year  when  the 
loss  of  two-thirds  of  Brazil’s  normal  crop  did 
raise  coffee  prices. 

Proof  that  the  short  Brazilian  crop  was 
responsible  for  the  rise  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  more  normal  supply  has  brought 
coffee  prices  to  the  housewife  down  from 
1964’s  high  average  of  84.5  cents  a  pound  a 
few  months  ago  to  79  or  80  cents  a  pound 
now. 

Latin  Americans  ask  if  the  United  States 
can  expect  to  continue  to  buy  their  coffee  at 
depressed  prices  while  U.S.  family  earnings 
and  the  cost  of  U.S.  exports  to  Latin  America 
are  rising. 

These  are  the  facts  and  figures: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  the  average 
price  the  U.S.  housewife  paid  for  coffee  over 
the  past  15  years  is  86  cents  a  pound.  The 
1963  price  of  69.4  cents  a  pound,  taken  as 
normal  by  the  foes  of  pending  coffee  legisla¬ 
tion,  was  actually  the  lowest  in  14  years. 

Even  the  1964  high  caused  by  loss  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Brazilian  crop  was  still  only 
84.9  cents  a  pound,  well  under  the  15-year 
average.  So  is  today’s  price  of  79  to  80  cents 
a  pound,  which  the  coffee  producers  want 
stabilized. 

In  1951,  an  American  factory  worker  with 
three  children  received  an  average  take-home 
pay  of  $60.18  a  week.  In  1963,  when  the 
worker’s  wife  was  paying  17.4  cents  less  per 
pound  of  coffee  than  in  1951,  the  worker’s 
average  take-home  pay  had  risen  to  $87.30  a 
week. 

Another  example  reveals  the  heart  of  the 
Latin  American  arguments  for  coffee  price 
stabilization:  In  1958,  it  took  2,800  bags  of 
Santos  4  coffee,  the  most  usual  Brazilian  ex¬ 
port,  to  buy  1  diesel  locomotive  from  the 
United  States.  In  July  1963  it  took  3,377 
bags. 

U.S.  exports  have  gone  up  40  percent,  while 
coffee  prices  have  sagged. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  S.  701,  is  entitled,  “A 
bill  to  carry  out  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New 
York  on  September  28,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

That  is  a  long-winded  title  but  not 
particularly  helpful  in  explaining  the 
real  purpose  of  this  bill.  I  can  think  of 
a  better  title.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill 
should  be  called  “A  bill  to  raise  the  price 
of  coffee.”  That  is  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  legislation. 

The  means  of  attaining  this  objective 
are  not  direct.  They  are  indirect  and 
roundabout.  Ostensibly,  all  we  are  asked 
to  do  is  to  grant  certain  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  in  the  regulation  of 
coffee  imports.  However,  these  regula¬ 
tions  would  be  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  price  of  coffee. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Agreement  can  be  described 
in  simple  terms.  Essentially,  it  is  an  ar¬ 
rangement  to  control  the  price  of  coffee 
throughout  the  world,  by  limiting  the 
quantities  that  will  be  permitted  to  be 
sold.  Under  this  agreement,  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  produce  the  coffee  and  ship 
it  abroad  accept  quotas  on  their  exports; 
that  is,  limits  on  the  quantity  of  coffee 
that  each  may  ship  and  sell  to  other 
countries — but,  of  course,  by  doing  so, 
these  exporting  countries  receive  higher 
prices  and,  thus,  more  money  for  less 
coffee. 

It  is  the  well-known  old  principle  of 
pushing  up  the  price  by  restricting  the 
supply  on  the  market. 


If  such  a  thing  were  done  domestically, 
we  would  call  it  a  monopoly  or  trust  or 
restraint  of  trade  and  vigorously  prose¬ 
cute  those  involved  under  the  antitrust 
law.  In  this  case,  governments  have 
lent  the  sanction  of  law  and  thus  the 
color  of  respectability  to  it. 

Now,  what  is  involved?  Who  will  pay 
the  cost  of  this  scheme?  The  consuming 
countries,  of  course.  And  although  there 
are  other  countries  which  import  coffee, 
the  United  States  is  the  most  seriously 
affected  by  far.  Actually,  this  country 
each  year  consumes  more  than  half  of 
all  the  coffee  exported  throughout  the 
world.  We  import  over  3  billion  pounds 
of  coffee  a  year.  We  drink  450  million 
cups  a  day.  That  is  equal  to  2%  cups 
per  day  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

The  excellent  minority  report  pointed 
out  that  for  every  1-cent  rise  in  the  price 
of  coffee,  the  American  consumer  must 
pay  an  additional  $32%  million  a  year 
for  the  coffee  he  drinks.  In  the  13 
months  that  we  have  been  party  to  the 
agreement,  there  has  been  a  $0.15  rise  in 
the  price  of  coffee.  At  this  rate,  the  cof¬ 
fee  agreement  is  already  taking  from  our 
consumers  more  than  $487  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  a  strange  thing 
that  this  administration  which  contin¬ 
ually  tells  us  of  its  interest  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  willing  to  impose  this  extra  cost 
on  the  American  housewife?  In  his 
Economic  Report  issued  a  few  days  ago, 
President  Johnson  specifically  pointed 
out  his  sympathy  for  the  problems  of  the 
consumer.  He  said: 

Informed  consumer  choice  among  increas¬ 
ingly  varied  and  complex  products  requires 
frank,  honest  information  concerning  quan¬ 
tity,  quality,  and  prices.  Truth  in  packag¬ 
ing  will  help  to  protect  consumers  against 
product  misrepresentation.  Truth  in  lend¬ 
ing  will  help  consumers  more  easily  to  com¬ 
pare  the  costs  of  alternative  credit  sources. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  pass  this  bill  to 
tax  the  American  housewife  $0.15  on 
every  pound  of  coffee  she  buys.  If  con¬ 
sumers  are  to  be  protected  against  prod¬ 
uct  misrepresentation  through  what  has 
been  called  the  truth-in-packaging  bill, 
it  is  suggested  that  we  should  also  require 
every  can  of  coffee  in  the  grocery  store  to 
carry  this  announcement  in  large  print, 
‘‘The  price  of  this  coffee  has  been  in¬ 
creased  $0.15  a  pound  by  President  John¬ 
son’s  International  Coffee  Agreement.” 

Defenders  of  the  treaty  do  not  like  to 
speak  of  increasing  the  price  of  coffee, 
of  course.  They  like  to  refer  to  the 
agreement  as  “stabilizing”  the  price  of 
coffee.  That  is  their  favorite  word, 
“stabilize.” 

Unfortunately,  the  term  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  coffee  producing  nations  and 
the  testimony  at  the  hearing  do  not  sup¬ 
port  that  argument.  Article  27,  para¬ 
graph  (1),  of  the  agreement  states,  in 
part: 

The  members  *  *  *  agree  on  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  operating  the  agreement  in  a  man¬ 
ner  such  that  the  real  income  derived  from 
the  export  of  coffee  could  be  progressively 
increased  so  as  to  make  it  consonant  with 
their  needs  for  foreign  exchange  to  support 
their  programs  for  social  and  economic 
progress. 
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Then,  in  paragraph  (2)  of  article  27, 
the  agreement  states: 

The  members  agree  on  the  necessity  of 
assuring  that  the  general  level  of  coffee  prices 
does  not  decline  below  the  general  level  of 
such  prices  in  1962. 

In  other  words,  the  agreement  sets  a 
floor,  but  not  a  ceiling  on  coffee  prices. 
There  is  a  bland  statement  of  platitudes 
in  article  1  of  the  agreement,  which  re¬ 
fers  to  “equitable  prices,”  but  nowhere  in 
the  treaty  is  there  any  definition  of  that 
term,  and  there  are  no  provisions  to  carry 
out  that  objective. 

Our  experience  under  the  agreement 
has  already  shown  us  what  to  expect. 
On  May  21,  1963,  the  Senate  gave  its  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  to  the  treaty.  Our  in¬ 
strument  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  was 
deposited  in  December  of  1963.  Immedi¬ 
ately,  the  price  of  coffee  started  to  climb. 
Making  comparison  on  the  basis  of  the 
wholesale  price  of  Santos  4’s,  the  most 
commonly  quoted  type  of  Brazilian  cof¬ 
fee,  for  the  full  year  1963,  the  average 
price  was  34.11  cents  per  pound.  The 
price  of  coffee  had  advanced  just  slightly 
during  the  last  months  of  1963  and  av¬ 
eraged  37.45  cents  per  pound  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

But,  after  the  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  made  formal,  in  January  the 
price  averaged  44.83  cents,  a  gain  of  a 
full  20  percent  in  a  single  month.  Then 
in  February  and  March  it  went  up  some 
more,  reaching  a  high  of  about  51  cents 
at  one  time  in  March.  It  has  now  reced¬ 
ed  slightly,  but  not  very  much. 

The  retail  price  of  coffee  had  to  go  up 
correspondingly,  of  course.  All  during 
1963,  the  average  retail  price  of  coffee 
in  1 -pound  cans,  as  reported  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics,  stayed  a  shade 
under  $0.70.  In  1964,  it  advanced  rap¬ 
idly,  and  for  the  past  6  months  has  been 
approximately  $0.85. 

Supposedly,  there  were  built-in  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  the  consuming  coun¬ 
tries  from  this  kind  of  price  gouging. 
Supposedly,  our  representation  in  the 
International  Coffee  Council,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  London,  would  permit 
us  to  stop  prices  from  skyrocketing.  The 
majority  report  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  states: 

The  Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
protected  by  the  fact  that  it  will  hold  a 
minimum  of  400  votes  out  of  the  total  of 
1,000  consumer  votes  in  the  International 
Coffee  Council,  the  governing  body  of  the 
agreement,  and  will  also  be  a  member  of 
the  executive  board.  Since  practically  all 
important  decisions,  such  as  the  adoption 
of  the  budget,  establishment  of  the  quotas, 
or  the  production  control  program,  require 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  voting  separately,  the  United  States 
holds  sufficient  votes  to  prevent  actions 
which  might  be  considered  adverse  to  our 
policy  interests,  to  our  business  community, 
or  to  the  American  consumer. 

Despite  these  assurances,  we  have 
found  that  our  voting  strength  will  not 
protect  us.  At  this  point,  it  is  worth 
quoting  from  the  minority  views  on  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

Although  the  United  States  consumes  one- 
half  of  the  coffee  used  in  the  entire  world, 
when  it  comes  to  changing  quotas  to  effect 
some  reduction  in  price,  we  have  only  one- 
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fifth  of  the  votes.  More  importantly,  we 
must  persuade  two-thirds  of  the  producing 
nations  to  absorb  the  financial  loss  involved 
if  prices  should  be  reduced. 

Our  first  effort  to  increase  quotas  under 
the  coffee  agreement  was  a  dismal  failure. 
Our  next  effort,  which  occurred  after  Con¬ 
gress  threatened  not  to  approve  the  imple¬ 
menting  legislation  (rather  than  as  a  result 
of  persuasion),  did  result  in  increased  coffee 
quotas,  but  the  increase  was  not  sufficient 
to  halt  the  upward  thrust  of  retail  coffee 
prices. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  500,- 
000-bag  increase  in  the  quota  for  1965,  which 
was  scheduled  to  occur  on  January  8,  failed 
to  go  into  effect,  and  now  we  are  under  sub¬ 
stantial  pressure  by  exporting  countries  to 
reduce  the  1965  quota  by  about  2  million 
bags.  The  Council  has  not  yet  acted  to  re¬ 
duce  the  quotas,  possibly  because  of  the 
pending  vote  in  the  Senate  on  this  very  bill. 

As  we  have  already  emphasized  in  these 
views,  we  must  expect  coffee  prices  to  move 
upward  to  still  higher  levels  if  the  threat  of 
congressional  disapproval  of  this  implement¬ 
ing  legislation  is  removed. 

What  does  this  particular  bill  do?  It 
does  two  major  things.  It  provides  that 
we  may  require  certificates  as  to  country 
of  origin  for  all  coffee  imported  here. 
Second,  it  provides  that  we  may  limit, 
reduce,  or  stop  altogether  any  imports 
of  coffee  from  countries  which  have  not 
adhered  to  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  powers  is  to 
enable  us  to  help  to  enforce  its  control 
over  the  world  coffee  market  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Coffee  Organization.  They 
have  no  other  purpose.  When  quotas 
had  been  set,  we  would  help  to  enforce 
the  quotas — whether  we  agreed  with 
them  or  not — by  rejecting  coffee  imports 
from  any  country  that  might  secede  from 
the  International  Coffee  Organization, 
or  from  any  individual  producer  in  a 
member  country  who  might  try  to  ship 
us  coffee  without  securing  an  export  li¬ 
cense  or  certificate  from  his  own  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  effect,  the  United  States 
would  become  an  enforcing  arm  of  a 
world  coffee  cartel,  devoted  to  raising 
the  price  of  coffee  and  keeping  it  high. 
And  since  we  are  by  far  the  largest 
importing  country,  we  would  be  the 
chief  enforcing  arm  of  the  cartel.  That 
is  what  this  bill  provides. 

When  the  agreement  itself  was  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  consideration,  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  said  very  can¬ 
didly  :  ; 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  make  an  argument 
that  this  agreement  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumers  is  something  less  than  frank.  It 
is  really  in  the  interests  of  our  national  for¬ 
eign  policy,  isn’t  it?  *  *  *  It  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  foreign  policy  like  our  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  May  1963,  when  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  was  be¬ 
fore  us,  I  opposed  it.  At  that  time,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  agreement  cre¬ 
ated  grave  dangers  for  the  American  con¬ 
sumer.  Everything  that  has  happened 
since  then  has  borne  out  my  misgivings. 
Even  without  enactment  of  this  bill,  we 
have  seen  how  the  agreement  can  be 
used  to  push  the  price  of  coffee  up. 

The  United  States  should  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  such  price  boosting 
scheme  at  our  own  expense.  Programs 


of  foreign  aid  should  be  dealt  with  as 
part  of  the  authorization  and  appropria¬ 
tion  by  Congress — and  not  slipped  in  in 
this  roundabout  way  through  boosting 
the  price  of  coffee  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  housewife.  This  legislation 
should  be  defeated. 

CORRECTION  OF  MINORITY  VIEWS  IN  COMMITTEE 
REPORT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  misprint  in  the  minority  views  on 
Senate  bill  701,  in  the  committee  report. 

In  the  third  paragraph,  under  the 
heading  “Minority  Views  on  Senate  701,” 
the  sentence  as  printed  reads : 

This  is  higher  than  coffee  prices  have  been 
since  1945,  and  inevitably  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  be  followed  by  new  pressures  to  force 
prices  up  still  higher. 

Mr.  President,  the  figure  “1945” 
printed  in  the  report  should  read  “1958.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  cor¬ 
rection  may  be  made,  and  sincerely  re¬ 
gret  the  error  which  occurred  in  the 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  correction  will  be  made 
accordingly.  v 

The  bill  hving  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Jackson]  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  McClellan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 


looper],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[No.  14  Leg.] 


YEAS— 56 


Aiken 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Ailott 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Fong 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bass 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bible 

Hill 

Nelson 

Boggs 

HoUand 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pell 

Burdick 

Javits 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Rlbicoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Saltonstall 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smathers 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Clark 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Tydings 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

EUender 

McGee 

NAYS — 23 

Bennett 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

McIntyre 

Robertson 

Carlson 

McNamara 

Symington 

Cotton 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Tower 

Douglas 

Murphy 

WUliams,  Del. 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Young,  Ohio 

Hruska 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING— 

21 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Gore 

McClellan 

Simpson 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Talmadge 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

So  the  bill  (S.  701)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
1965V 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  thalv.  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  51,  House 
Joint  Resolution  234. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  \yill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LegislativeVClerk.  A  joint  res¬ 
olution  (H.J.  Res.  334)  making  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation^  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  for  certain  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Departmenf\of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tnh  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  V 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tha.  joint 
resolution,  which  had  been  reputed 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  amendments.  \ 
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\  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  wilVmot  begin  debate  on  the  pending 
bill  todat  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are\Senators  who  have  remarks 
and  speeches  to  make.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  thatSmart  of  our  business,  the 
Senate  will  adjourn  until  12  o’clock  noon 
tomorrow.  \ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  wr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.Xl  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  WU1  the  majority 
leader  give  us  his  best  estimate  as  to  the 
time  when  the  Senate  rmeht  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  pending  measure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  haveVo  estimate. 
I  do  not  know.  \ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  ^majority 
leader  believe  that  a  vote  on  the  joint 
resolution  may  be  reached  tomoriW? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  doubt  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  fthe 
Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  that  no  agreement 
will  be  reached  to  vote  tomorrow  or  at 
any  other  time. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  of  the  session  is  completed  this 
afternoon,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn¬ 
ment  until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

* 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  PASSING 
GENERATIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat¬ 
urday  night  in  Philadelphia,  the  former 
Ambassador  to  India,  John  Kenneth  Gal¬ 
braith,  made  a  brilliant  speech  before  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Pennsylvania  Roosevelt  Day  dinner 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
He  spoke  on  the  subject  of  “Foreign  Pol¬ 
icy  and  the  Passing  Generation.” 

The  speech  follows  generally  an  excel/ 
lent  article  which  Ambassador  Galbraith 
has  written  for  the  February  issue  of/the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  which  I  commsrkl  to 
all  Senators.  / 

In  his  speech,  Ambassador  Galbraith 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  whiclfwe  in  our 
country  have,  especially  in  t/State  De¬ 
partment,  with  what  he  refers  to  as  the 
three  generations  of  opinibn  which  have 
arisen  since  the  beginn/g  of  World  War 
n.  He  points  out  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  age-old  question  of  the  genera¬ 
tion.  This  is  novyfhe  third  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  declarations  since  World  War 
II.  He  says  tha^mach  generation  has  had 
a  formula  appropriate  to  its  time,  but  it 
has  clung  tj Y its  formula  after  circum¬ 
stances  hajre  made  it  obsolete. 

The  Ambassador  then  points  out  with 
cogent/easoning  that  immediately  fol- 
lowimr World  War  II,  we  were  caught  up 
in  a/i'eam  of  world  order  and  hope  for  a 
pepreieful  and  durable  rapport  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 


We  were  disappointed  in  that  regard 
when  Joseph  Stalin  broke  all  of  the 
commitments  he  had  made  in  a  series  of 
meetings,  first  with  President  Roosevelt, 
and  later  with  President  Truman. 

Reacting  from  that  great  disappoint¬ 
ment,  as  we  so  often  do,  we  came  on  with 
the  second  generation  of  thinkers  with 
respect  to  foreign  policy,  the  men  of  the 
days  of  President  Truman.  It  was  then 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  organize  the 
world  against  the  monolithic  power  of 
communism.  Everything  else  had  to  be 
subordinated  to  that  end.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  conflict  would  be  an  ultimate 
reality.  As  the  Ambassador  has  pointed 
out: 

But  the  world  is  a  cruel  place  in  more  ways 
than  one.  For  the  last  several  years  the 
foundations  of  the  cold  war  mystique  have 
been  crumbling. 

Now  we  have  a  third  generation  who 
are  of  the  view — and  I  share  this  view — 
that  should  be  devoting  more  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  toward  reaching  a  satisfactory 
detente  with  Russia  rather  than  at¬ 
tempting  to  crush  an  implacable  enemy 
abdicated  to  what  some  of  our  friends' 
likfeto  call  godless  communism.  / 

The  Ambassador  points  out  that  /ur 
foreign  policy  is  having  trouble  hr  the 
light  orythe  overlap  within  the  State  De- 
partmentpf  individuals  of  all  three  gen¬ 
erations.  \&s  he  states,  ou /  foreign 
policy  todaX  speaks  with  a  /rtain  dis¬ 
sonance  because  there  are  i/any  who  are 
clinging  ratheryighteously  to  the  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  past.  / 

I  believe  the  amcle/vill  be  of  real  in¬ 
terest  to  all  readers  (/the  Congressional 
Record  who  are  in/rbsted  in  attempting 
to  bring  some  amseNnto  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  mace  it  accord  with  present 
reality  ins  tea /of  the  conditions  of  the 
past.  /  \ 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  tgxt  of  Ambassador  Galbraith’s 
address /nay  be  printed  in  f  ulP^it  this 
point  ha  the  Record.  \ 

ThAre  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa/ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
a/follows :  \ 

Foreign  Policy  and  Passing  Generation^ 
(Speech  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  at  the 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  Roosevelt  Day 
dinner  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  30,  1965) 
Senator  Clark,  my  ADA  friends,  ladies 
gentlemen,  one  of  the  rewarding  things 
of  being  out  of  public  office  is  that  one  need 
make  no  speeches  except  by  choice.  Freedom 
of  choice  is  further  assured  by  the  absence 
of  compensation,  a  very  reasonable  precau¬ 
tion.  So  you  can  be  sure  I  am  genuinely 
glad  to  be  here  with  so  many  old  friends. 
And  I  am  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  talk 
about  the  current  state  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  propose  to  be  guided  at  the  outset  this 
evening  by  an  article  on  this  same  subject 
in  the  current  Atlantic  Monthly.  This  is 
not  entirely  accidential.  The  article,  which 
I  personally  recommend,  is  by  a  distinguished 
authority  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  I 
am  sure  you  win  agree  with  me  that  plagiar¬ 
ism,  if  kept  within  bounds,  can  be  both 
instructive  and,  like  imitation,  a  sincere  form 
of  flattery. 

In  this  article  I  note  that  since  the  elec¬ 
tion  last  autumn  we  have  seen,  once  again, 
the  striking  difference  in  the  public  attitudes 
toward  domestic  as  compared  with  foreign 
policy.  In  domestic  matters,  following  the 


election,  we  took  for  granted  there  would  by 
a  new  thrust  forward  on  education,  the  urban 
crisis,  the  deprived,  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
the  increasing  squalor  of  our  surroundings, 
and  other  matters  awaiting  attention/ 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  own  intentions  extend  t/  foreign 
policy.  His  instincts  are  clearly  i/he  tradi¬ 
tion  of  progressive  innovation  /at  marked 
the  administrations  of  Wo/row  Wilson, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman  and, 
for  3  short  years,  that  of  /in  F.  Kennedy. 
But  here  also  is  the  cont/st.  On  domestic 
matters  liberals  invarial/  want  and  support 
and  expect  action.  They  do  not  praise  con¬ 
tinuity  in  our  past  approach  to  Negro  voting, 
the  social  squalo/  of  the  Appalachian 
plateau  or  the  Unemployment  of  young 
people.  But  in /oreign  policy  the  mood  is 
less  urgent.  HAre  both  the  liberal  and  the 
official  instin/  is  to  accept  present  policies. 
This  is  true/whether  they  are  right,  wrong, 
or  poten/lly  disastrous.  We  seek  con¬ 
tinuity  /  our  relations  with  Canada  and 
Mexico/nd  Switzerland  which  work  well. 
Equal/  we  accept  continuity  in  policies 
towara  southeast  Asia,  China,  the  arms  race, 
which  are  not  working  at  all  or  which  are 
certain  to  be  a  source  of  further  deep  trouble. 
Vie  accept  the  view,  not  unknown  among  my 
old  friends  in  the  State  Department,  that 
improvement  is  the  sort  of  annoying  thing 
that  restless  outsiders  and  liberal  Senators 
are  always  proposing.  They  are  both  a  great 
nuisance. 

In  domestic  policy  we  also  know  that  con¬ 
troversy  is  the  price  of  change.  We  don’t 
expect  to  get  medical  care  for  the  aged  with¬ 
out  arousing  the  mighty  wrath  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association.  No  one  imagined 
that  the  civil  rights  bill  would  win  ap¬ 
plause  from  that  new  tetrarch  of  the  mod¬ 
em  party  of  the  abolitionists,  the  Republican 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  There  was  no 
surge  of  national  enthusiasm  for  those 
statesmen  who  preferred  their  personal  pe^e 
to  battling  Barry  Goldwater.  But  with  fdr-- 
eign  policy  again  there  is  a  difference.  Where, 
China,  the  world’s  newest  nuclear  power  is 
Involved,  we  expect  those  in  charge  to  be 
fearful  about  arousing  the  ghosts  of  the 
China  lobby  or  the  communicants  of  the 
John  Birch  Society.  We  know  that  no  man 
can  afford  to  be  thought  soft  on  communism, 
Castro  or  the  Panama  Canal;  and  we  don’t 
expect  liberals  to  go  out  on  a  limb — like 
Wayne  Morse.  It  is  true,  I  must  admit,  that 
we  no  longer  pay  much  attention  to  Richard 
Nixon.  Still  at  home  a  liberal  is  a  man  with 
a  predisposition  to  change.  In  foreign  policy 
he  uses  his  liberal  reputation  to  bless  what- 
X^er  the  State  Department  has  always  done. 
^Tiere  is  no  reason  why  our  foreign  policy 
shan lei  be  the  natural  stronghold  of  con¬ 
servatism  or  liberal  contentment.  And  in 
foreigW  policy  as  well  as  in  domestic  policy, 
there  c^hiot  be  progress  without  controversy. 
There  is^now  great  need  for  bringing  our 
foreign  poltey  abreast  of  the  times  and,  even 
more,  for  bringing  it  abreast  of  what,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we^nd  up  doing. 

\  rr 

I  also  venture  tSuhink  the  American  people 
are  in  a  mood  for  cBtenge. 

I  had  the  usual  fiScthand  experience  with 
public  opinion,  of  tnV  part-time  politician, 
during  the  campaign  llet  autumn.  People, 

I  am  persuaded,  had  vefE  little  trouble  de¬ 
ciding  against  Mr.  Goldv^der;  indeed,  they 
didn’t  seem  to  need  a  grdat  deal  of  help 
from  orators  like  myself.  But  we  shouldn’t 
take  comfort  from  this  exclusively  easy 
choice.  They  also,  I  am  persuaded,  want  im¬ 
proved  performance  on  our  side.\They  are 
willing  to  live  with  danger.  But  thW  would 
like  serious  efforts  to  mitigate  it.  T^fy  ex¬ 
pect  disorder,  tension,  and  conflict  lV  the 
world.  But  they  want  imaginative  efforts  to 
reduce  them.  They  know  how  stubborn  are 
the  problems  of  the  poor  countries  and  how 
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S.  701 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  3, 1965 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


AN  ACT 

To  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “International  Coffee 

4  Agreement  Act  of  1965”. 

5  Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Inter- 

6  national  Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  and  for  such  period  prior 

7  to  October  1,  1968,  as  the  agreement  remains  in  effect,  or 

8  until  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  determines  that 

9  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  has  occurred, 

10  the  President  is  authorized,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 

11  visions  of  that  agreement — 
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( 1 )  to  regulate  the  entry  of  coffee  for  consumption, 
or  withdrawal  of  coffee  from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
including  (A)  the  limitation  of  entry,  or  withdrawal 
from  warehouse,  of  coffee  imported  from  countries  which 
are  not  members  of  the  International  Coffee  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  (B)  the  prohibition  of  entry  of  any  shipment 
from  any  member  of  the  International  Coffee  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  coffee  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
or  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  agency  in  such  form  as  required  under  the  agree¬ 
ment; 

(2)  to  require  that  every  export  or  reexport  of 
coffee  from  the  United  States  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by 
a  qualified  agency  of  the  United  States  designated  by 
him,  in  such  form  as  required  under  the  agreement; 

( 3 )  to  require  the  keeping  of  such  records,  statistics, 
and  other  information,  and  the  rendering  of  such  reports, 
relating  to  the  importation,  distribution,  prices,  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  coffee  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; 
and 

(4)  to  take  such  other  action,  and  issue  and  enforce 
such  rules  and  regulations,  as  he  may  consider  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  order  to  implement  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  agreement. 
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3 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  “coffee” 
coffee  as  defined  in  article  2  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1962. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may  exercise  any  powers  and 
duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or 
officer  as  he  shall  direct.  The  powers  and  duties  conferred 
by  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  in  the  manner  the  President 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of  United 
States  consumers. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  on  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1962.  Such  report  shall  contain  full  information  on  the 
operation  of  such  agreement,  including  full  information  with 
respect  to  the  general  level  of  prices  of  coffee.  The  report 
shall  also  include  a  summary  of  the  actions  the  United 
States  and  the  International  Coffee  Organization  have  taken 
to  protect  the  interests  of  United  States  consumers.  Such 
annual  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  15 
of  each  year.  The  first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  January  15,  1966. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  and  contributions  of  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 


4 


1  ment,  1962.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the  United 

2  States  to  administer  the  agreement  for  any  period  shall  not 

3  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  total  contributions  assessed  for 

4  such  period  to  administer  the  agreement. 

5  Sec.  7.  The  joint  resolution  of  April  11,  1941,  entitled 

6  “ Joint  resolution  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 

7  States  under  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed 

8  at  Washington  on  November  28,  1940,  and  for  other  pur- 

9  poses”  (19  U.S.C.  1355  and  1356)  is  repealed. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  2,  1965. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  votedbo  report  bill  tB\ implement  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  Senate  committee  voted7  to  report  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  House 
Rules  Committee  cleared  water  pollution  control  bill.  ilep.  Ryan  introduced  and 
dJ  "cussed  farm  labor  bills.  R^p.  Poage  introduced  bill  bp  establish  U.  S.  Agricul- 
»  al  Land  Development  Corporation. 


HOUSE 

1.  WATER  POLLUTION.  /The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  ^for  consideration 

of  S.  4,  the  proposed  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  which  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a/Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  i\HEW.  p.,  7792 

2.  COFFEE.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 

report)  S.  701  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  U.  S.  under  the -Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Agreement  (p.  D302) .  The  committee  was  granted  permission  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill  by  midnight  Mon.,  Apr.  19  (p.  7751). 

3.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report 
mt  did  not  actually  report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  5401,  to  amend  the  Intel 

state  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national  transportation 
system,  p.  D301 
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RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (but 
did  not  actually  report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  485,  to  authorize  construction'' of 
:he  Auburn-Folsom  south  unit,  American  River  division,  Central  Valley  proj.^ct, 
ilif . ,  reclamation  project,  p.  D301 


5.  WATERSHEDS .  The  “Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Watershed  Development  Subcom¬ 


mittee,  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  "approved  four  watershed  projet 
p.  D30P 


6.  ECONOMIC  KElRORT.  The  House  Administration  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually^, report)  H.  Res.  289,  to  authorize  the  printing  of/additional 
copies  of  H.  Xept.  175,  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Comjiuttee  on  the 
President's  19o§  Economic  Report,  p.  D301 


7.  PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS.  Rep.  Hull  inserted  the  text  of  sr  bill  he  intends  to 
introduce  to  amend  tshe  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1821.  pp.  775.5-7 


8.  FARM  PRICES.  Rep.  Talcott  expressed  concern  over  the  level  of  farm  prices 
and  costs  and  disputed  statements  that  consumers  Would  be  willing  to  pay  . 
higher  prices  for  farm  commodities,  p.  7768 


9.  NATIONAL  PARK.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with 

amendment  H.  R.  908,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park,  Idaho  (H.  Rept.  238).  p.  7792 


10.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep.  Roncalio  expressed, concern  over  the  farm  labor  situation  and 
urged  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  perrmU^  the  entrance  of  foreign  workers  to  help 
harvest  the  sugar  beet  crops,  pp.  7/04-6 


11.  STOCKPILE.  The  Armed  Services  Cojrimittee  reported  without  amendment  H.  Con. 
Res.  100,  expressing  the  approval  of  Congress  for  the  disposal  of  raw  silk 
and  silk  noils  from  the  natio/al  stockpile  (H.  Rept.  240).  p.  7792 


12.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Rep.  Mahon/inserted  a  recapitulation  of  appropriation  bills 
acted  on  by  the  House  so/xar  this  session.  pp.  7731-2 


13.  POVERTY.  Rep.  Todd  inserted  a  speech  discussing  the\poverty  program,  "The 
Economic  Opportunities  Act  and  the  Antipoverty  Prograhi. "  pp.  7753-4 


14.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTU^.  Rep.  O'Hara  inserted  an  article  reviewing  economic 
conditions  in  A/£rica,  including  reference  to  agriculture/\  pp.  7757-8 


15.  ELECTRIFICATIpfo.  Rep.  Saylor  criticized  the  proposed  construction  of  the  Bridge 
Canyon  and^Marble  Canyon  Dams  on  the  Colorado  River  and  inserted  an  article  in 
support  ox  his  position,  pp.  7761-4 


16.  FQREIG1J/CURRENCIES .  Rep.  Burleson  inserted  tabulations  on  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  for  foreign  travel  by  members  of  the  House  Education  and  ivabor 
aittee.  pp.  7791-2 


Cotri’ 


£W.  Received  from  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Courts  a  proposed 
bill  to  provide  for  the  temporary  transfer  to  a  single  district  for  coord) 
nated  or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of  civil  actions  pending  in 
differer*t  districts  which  involve  one  or  more  common  questions  of  fact"; 
to  Judiciary  Committee.  p.  7792 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  bill  to  impietftent  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  Sens.  Mondale  and  Tidings  criticized  propped  SCS  user  charge, 
n.  Mondale  introduced  and  discussed  flood  disaster  relief  bill. 


HOUSE  -  Apr.  19 

1.  COFFEE.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  701,  to  carry 

out  U.  S.  obligations  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  (H.  Rept.  252). 
p.  7938 

2.  FARM  BILi.  Received  a  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  City  Council  petition  "expressing 

opposj^rion  to  the  rice  price  increase  as  proposed  in  the  omnibus  farimK-'11  " 

p.  Ij7 

3.  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES.  Received  from  Treasury  the  semiannual  report  of  bal 
if  foreign  currencies  acquired  without  payment  of  dollars.  p.  7937 
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ELECTRIF I CATION.  Received  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  "two  bills  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  with  regard  to  the  construction  and  operation 
ilectric  transmission  lines";  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committt 
p\  7938 


ADJOURNED  until  Thurs. ,  Apr.  22.  p.  7937 


SENATE  -  Apr.  19 


The  Senate  met  briefly,  but  conducted  no  business,  and  adjourned  until  Wed., 
Apr.  21.  p\7939 


SENATE  -  Apr.  21 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  oX.a  Rural  Electrification  Administration  Loan  Account  (a 
revolving  fund)  consisting  of  appropriations  of  loan  funds,  loan  funds  oblig¬ 
ations,  and  property  held  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
collections  therefrom;  t\  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  p.  7824 


INSPECTION  SERVICES.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  Aug.  28,  1950,  whrch  permits  the/Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  certain  inspection  services  involving  overtime  work, 
so  as  to  clarify  geographic  area's  intended  to  be  covered  and  to  define  types  of 
inspection  and  quarantine  service\to  included;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  p.  7324 


CCC.  Received  from  this  Department/a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  CCC  Charter 
Act  and  the  act  of  Mar.  8,  1938, yso  as  t'o  authorize  reduction  in  CCC's  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  by  the  amount  of  ifotes  tendered  for  cancellation,  and  to  cancel 
interest  on  borrowings  from  tbe  Treasury  equivalent  to  unreimbursed  realized 
losses;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committed,  p.  7824 


CLAIMS.  Received  from  the/President  supplemental,  appropriation  estimates  to 
pay  claims  and  judgment?  rendered  against  the  U.  (S.  Doc.  19).  p.  7824 


USER  CHARGES;  SOIL  CGpfSERVATION .  Sens.  Mondale  and  ‘ladings  criticized  the 
proposed  user  charge  on  SCS  technical  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  urged  an  increase  in  SCS  appropriations  for  such  assistance,  pp.  7922-3 
Sen.  Mondalo^ inserted  a  Minn.  Legislature  resolution\pposing  the  proposed 
SCS  user  charge.  p.  7921 


FOOD.  Sen.  Ifelson  inserted  a  speech  by  Swedish  economist,  Gurm^r  Myrdal, 
reviewing/the  world  food  problem,  pp.  7925-7 


FOREIGN/CURRENCIES.  Received  a  GAO  report  "on  failure  to  effectively  utilize 
excess  U.  S. -owned  foreign  currencies  to  pay  international  air  trave^  ticket 
cos?  being  paid  in  dollars"  by  various  agencies,  p.  7824 


W^TER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Kuchel  inserted  an  address  by  Sen.  Jordan,  Idaho, 
reviewing  water  resource  development  in  the  West.  pp.  7915-8 


LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  Sen.  Church  inserted  a  newspaper  article  review} 
legislative  accomplishments  during  the  first  100  days  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  pp.  7927-8 


89th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
1st  Session  j  (No.  252 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREEMENT  ACT  OF  1965 


April  19,  1965. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


) 


Mr.  Mills,  front  the  Committee  on  Ways 

the  following 


and  Means,  submitted 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  701] 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  (S.  701)  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on 
September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  an  amendment  and  recommend 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Page  4,  line  4,  after  “agreement”  insert  “,  nor  shall  such  amount 
exceed  $150,000  for  any  fiscal  year”. 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  701  is  to  grant  the  President  the  authority  that 
will  permit  the  United  States  to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962.  That  agreement  has  been 
signed  by  the  United  States,  and  the  Senate  has  given  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification.  Thus,  this  legislation  is  necessary  in  order 
for  the  United  States  to  fully  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the 
treaty. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  the  treaty  itself.  Rather,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  your  committee  has  undertaken  to  authorize  the  mechanical 
procedures  for  carrying  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  that  treaty.  The  procedures  established  by  this  bill  are 
reasonable  for  that  purpose. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to  require  all  coffee  entering 
U.S.  markets  and  all  exports  of  coffee  from  the  United  States  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport;  to 
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limit  imports  of  coffee  from  nonmember  countries;  to  require  the 
keeping  of  certain  records,  statistics,  and  other  information;  and  to 
take  such  other  action  as  he  may  consider  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty.  The  hill  also 
provides  for  an  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the  President  concerning 
the  operat  ion  of  the  agreement  and  authorizes  appropriations  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty. 
The  joint  resolution  of  April  11,  1941,  now  obsolete,  would  be  repealed. 

Your  committee  amended  the  bill  to  provide  a  limit  of  $150,000 
per  fiscal  year  on  the  U.S.  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  agreement.  Your  committee  was  advised  that  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  administer  the  agreement  actually  would  not 
exceed  $135,000  per  fiscal  year;  however,  your  committee  considered 
it  advisable  to  write  a  limitation  into  the  statute  providing  a  dollar 
limit  on  the  amount  of  the  U.S.  contribution. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 


The  world  coffee  market  has  a  long  history  of  severe  price  fluctua¬ 
tions,  arising  from  the  fact  that  coffee  is  a  tree  crop  that  takes  5  to  10 
years  to  mature.  When  prices  are  high,  as  they  were  in  the  early 
1950’s,  plantings  increase.  After  a  period  of  5  years  or  so,  when  the 
trees  bear  fruit,  there  is  a  glut  of  coffee  on  the  market.  Thus,  prices 
for  Brazilian  coffee  which  averaged  55  cents  a  pound  in  the  early 
1950’s  and  reached  a  peak  price  close  to  90  cents  a  pound  in  some 
months  of  1954  fell  progressively  in  the  second  half  of  the  decade  and 
reached  a  low  of  34  cents  a  pound  in  1962. 

Coffee  is  the  single  most  important  agricultural  commodity  in  the 
trade  of  the  less-developedj  countries,)  and  of  Latin  America  in 
particular.  Coffee  accounts  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  export 
earnings  for  6  Latin  American  countries  and  25  percent  on  the  average 
for  the  14  Latin  American  coffee-exporting  countries.  It  accounts  for 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  export  earnings  for  seven  African  countries. 
The  sharp  price  fluctuations  in  coffee  seriously  impede  the  development 
efforts  of  these  countries,  and  the  price  decline  of  recent  years  has 
cut  sharply  into  their  export  earnings.  Losses  from  declining  coffee 
prices  offset  our  development  aid  and  frustrate  our  efforts  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  promote  growth  and  stability  in  Latin  Amer 
ica.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  reduced  receipts  from  coffee  sales,  the  - 
countries  of  Latin  America  are  forced  to  curtail  their  purchases  from 
the  United  States. 

The  virtual  stagnation  of  Latin  American  export  receipts  during  the 
last  several  years  of  rapid  expansion  in  world  trade  resulted  largely 
from  the  deterioration  in  world  coffee  prices.  In  Latin  America, 
more  than  12  million  persons  depend  on  coffee  for  their  livelihood,  and 
perhaps  20  million  persons  for  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  coffee  growers  are  small  farmers  cultivating  less 
than  5  acres  of  land. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  34  coffee-producing  nations  and 
21  coffee-consuming  nations  (including  the  United  States  which  con¬ 
sumes  almost  as  much  coffee  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined) 
entered  into  an  agreement  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  help  the  pro¬ 
ducing  nations  maintain  stable  prices  for  coffee  by  assuring  that  the 
amount  of  coffee  available  for  export  is  held  in  line  with  world  con¬ 
sumption  requirements. 
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The  agreement  was  formulated  at  the  United  Nations  Coffee  Con¬ 
ference,  held  in  New  York  during  July-September  1962.  This  agree¬ 
ment — the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962 — was  signed  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  on  September  28,  1962.  It  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty,  and  advice  and  consent  to  its  ratification 
was  given  on  May  21,  1963.  Upon  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  rati¬ 
fication  on  December  27,  1963,  the  United  States  assumed  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  a  member  of  the  International  Coffee  Organization  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  treaty.  However,  because  the  agreement  is  not  wholly 
self-executing,  legislation  is  necessary  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
fully  carry  out  its  treaty  obligations. 

In  approving  procedures  to  permit  the  United  States  to  implement 
the  treaty,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  limited  in  its  juris¬ 
diction  to  a  consideration  of  the  proper  procedures  required.  Your 
committee  has  no  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  treaty  itself.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  question  was  resolved  when  the 
U.S.  Senate,  by  the  required  two-thirds  vote,  gave  its  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  to  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  regards  itself  as  bound  by  that  action. 

AUTHORITY  GRANTED  BY  THE  BILL 


The  authority  provided  by  this  bill  enables  the  United  States  to 
fully  meet  its  obligations  under  the  coffee  agreement.  This  authority 
is  as  follows: 

1.  The  President  is  authorized  to  prohibit  imports  from  members 
of  the  International  Coffee  Organization  of  coffee  that  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certificate  of  origin.  These  certificates  identify  the 
source  of  the  coffee  and  enable  the  coffee  organization  to  maintain  a 
statistical  check  on  exports  and  to  detect  quota  violations  by  pro¬ 
ducing  members.  Prohibiting  imports  of  coffee  that  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  certificates  helps  exporting  countries  police  their  quota 
systems. 

2.  The  President  is  authorized,  as  a  further  control  measure,  to 
require  U.S.  exports  and  reexports  of  coffee  to  be  accompanied  by 
certificates  of  origin  or  reexport  issued  by  a  qualified  agency  of  the 
United  States  designated  by  the  President. 

3.  The  President  is  authorized  to  impose  quotas  on  nations  not 
members  of  the  coffee  organization  in  certain  circumstances,  when 
necessary  to  prevent  nonmember  exporting  nations  from  increasing 
their  exports  at  the  expense  of  member  nations.  At  present  about 
97  percent  of  the  coffee  traded  in  the  world  is  exported  by  member 
countries. 

FIXING  OF  QUOTAS 


Under  the  treaty  quotas  must  be  fixed  annually  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Council  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  coffee  consumption 
for  the  forthcoming  year.  If  a  quota  is  not  agreed  to  by  the  Council, 
there  would  be  no  limitation  on  imports  or  exports  of  coffee. 

In  setting  annual  quotas  the  consuming  nations  of  the  world  are 
able  to  prevent  quotas  from  being  established  at  too  low  a  level. 
Only  if  they  agree  to  a  quota  level  can  an  annual  quota  be  fixed,  and 
and  only  if  an  annual  quota  is  set  will  there  be  any  limitation  on 
imports  or  exports.  Moreover,  the  United  States  alone  can  exercise 
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a  virtual  veto  power  because  it  has  400  of  the  1,000  votes  the  con¬ 
suming  nations  have  as  a  group. 

The  annual  quota  may  be  revised  during  the  quota  year  to  meet 
changes  in  market  conditions. 

It  is  the  veto  power  of  the  consuming  nations  in  the  setting  of 
annual  quotas  which  gives  us  the  balance  of  power  we  need  to  insure 
that,  when  necessary,  adjustments  within  a  quota  year  can  be  made 
to  keep  coffee  prices  within  reason.  The  producing  nations  recognize 
that  if  they  are  unreasonable  in  adjusting  the  annual  quota  within 
the  quota  year,  they  can  expect  the  consuming  nations  to  retaliate 
when  it  comes  time  to  fix  an  annual  quota  for  the  following  year. 

PROTECTION  FOR  U.S.  CONSUMERS 

The  greatest  concern  in  the  consideration  of  this  legislation  has 
been  to  assure  that  the  U.S.  coffee-consuming  public  will  not  suffer  un¬ 
warranted  price  increases  through  the  operation  of  the  agreement. 
Your  committee  believes  that  there  are  built-in  safeguards  in  the  ] 
treaty  that  are  designed  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  coffee  at 
fair  prices.  However,  as  an  additional  safeguard,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  implementing  authority  granted  therein  shall  automatically 
terminate  whenever  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  deter¬ 
mines  that  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  has  occurred. 


CONCLUSION 

Your  committee  believes  that  legislation  to  carry  out  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
of  1962  should  be  enacted.  Accordingly,  your  committee  recommends 
the  passage  of  S.  701,  as  amended. 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW  MADE  BY  THE  BILL,  AS  REPORTED 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets) : 


Joint  Resolution  of  April  11,  1941 

[JOINT  RESOLUTION 


[To  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter-American 
C-oitee  Agreement,  signed  at  Washington  on  November  28,  1940,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


[Whereas  an  In  ter- American  Coffee  Agreement  was  signed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  November  28,  1940,  by  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru  and 
Venezuela;  and 

[Whereas  the  said  agreement  contemplates  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  a  joint  effort  to  promote  the 
oicleily  marketing  of  coffee  in  international  trade,  with  a  view  to 
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assuring  equitable  terms  for  both  producers  and  consumers  by 
adjusting  supply  to  demand:  Therefore  be  it 
[Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  on  and  after  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  as  proclaimed  by 
the  President,  and  during  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  thereunder,  no  coffee  imported  from  any  foreign 
country  may  be  entered  for  consumption  except  as  provided  in  the 

SairSEC.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  such  allocations  of 
the  quota  provided  in  the  agreement  for  countries  not  participating  in 
the  said  agreement  as  he  finds  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order  to 
afford  any  such  country  or  countries  an  opportunity  to  supply  a 
fair  share  of  the  quota,  whether  or  not  required  by  any  international 
obligation  of  the  United  States,  or  in  order  to  make  available  the 
types  of  coffee  usually  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  I  resident 
is  also  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  finds 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution  and  of  the  said  agreement,  and  with  respect  to  any  provi¬ 
sion  of  such  regulations  for  any  act  or  performance  by  an  importer 
of  coffee,  compliance  therewith  shall  be  a  condition  to  the  entry  for 
consumption  of  the  coffee  in  respect  of  which  the  act  or  performance 
is  required.] 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS  ON  THE 

COFFEE  AGREEMENT 


I  am  reluctant  to  recommend  this  legislation  to  implement  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement.  As  I  stated  in  my  supplemental 
views  to  H.R.  8864  of  the  88th  Congress,  the  use  of  a  government- 
sponsored  cartel  to  stabilize  coffee  prices  will  not  in  the  long  run 
benefit  the  producing  countries  it  is  primarily  intended  to  assist.  It 
will  certainly  impede  increases  in  coffee  production,  processing,  and 
distribution  to  the  detriment  of  the  investor,  the  worker,  and  the 
consumer. 

In  addition,  the  Coffee  Agreement  will  discourage  countries  whose 
economies  are  based  largely  on  this  one  commodity  from  moving 
forward  to  the  much  needed  diversification  of  their  economics. 

This  technique  of  political  decisionmaking  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
use  of  marketplace,  properly  regulated,  to  produce  economic  decisions. 
The  United  States  has  developed  the  high  standard  of  living  of  its 
people  by  the  use  of  the  regulated  marketplace  mechanism.  It  is  a 
shame  that  we  should  be  undermining  rather  than  promoting  this 
economic  philosophy  abroad. 

The  administration  has,  however,  set  its  course  on  a  different  basis. 
Administration  spokesmen  agree  that  the  theory  of  the  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment  is  unsound  economics,  but  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
necessary  for  immediate  international  political  and  social  reasons. 
Congress  is  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli,  in  that  the  administration 
has  succeeded  in  putting  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  into 
effect  for  the  past  2  years.  This  has  been  done  without  this  enabling 
legislation  through  administrative  improvisation. 

Under  these  circumstances  Congress  is  somewhat  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  enabling  the  administration  to  carry  out  its  theories  and 
legitimatizing  what  it  has  done.  The  bill  requires  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  report  back  yearly  on  the  operation  of  the  agreement,  and  the 
agreement  itself  will  be  reviewed  by  Congress  in  1968.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  administration’s  short-range  theories  may  prove  to  be 
useful,  even  if  unsound  in  the  long  run. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  House  that  the  Government’s  bureau¬ 
cratic  decision  to  supplant  the  marketplace  mechanism  has  been 
confined  by  this  administration  to  the  Coffee  Agreement.  Regret¬ 
tably,  it  has  not  been  so  confined.  Instead,  this  expedient  one-time 
device  is  {mother  precedent  which  is  likely  to  be  used  to  support  future 
actions  of  a  similar  nature.  Instead  of  promoting  abroad  the  best 
tradition  of  American  economic  practice,  we  seem  to  be  copying  the 
debilitating  economic  techniques  that  flourished  in  the  interwar 
period.  We  are  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
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S.  701 

[Report  No.  252] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  3,1965 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
April,  19,1965 

Reported  with  an  amendment,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United,  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “International  Coffee 

4  Agreement  Act  of  1965”. 

5  Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Inter- 

6  national  Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  and  for  such  period  prior 

7  to  October  1,  1968,  as  the  agreement  remains  in  effect,  or 

8  until  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  determines  that 

9  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  has  occurred, 
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the  President  is  authorized,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  agreement — 

( 1 )  to  regulate  the  entry  of  coffee  for  consumption, 
or  withdrawal  of  coffee  from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
including  (A)  the  limitation  of  entry,  or  withdrawal 
from  warehouse,  of  coffee  imported  from  countries  which 
are  not  members  of  the  International  Coffee  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  (B)  the  prohibition  of  entry  of  any  shipment 
from  any  member  of  the  International  Coffee  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  coffee  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  agency  in  such  form  as  required  under  the  agree¬ 
ment; 

(2)  to  require  that  every  export  or  reexport  of 
coffee  from  the  United  States  shall  he  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by 
a  qualified  agency  of  the  United  States  designated  by 
him,  in  such  form  as  required  under  the  agreement; 

(3)  to  require  the  keeping  of  such  records,  statistics, 
and  other  information,  and  the  rendering  of  such  reports, 
relating  to  the  importation,  distribution,  prices,  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  coffee  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; 
and 

(4)  to  take  such  other  action,  and  issue  and  enforce 
such  ndes  and  regulations,  as  he  may  consider  necessary 


1  or  appropriate  in  order  to  implement  the  obligations  of 

2  the  United  States  under  the  agreement. 

3  Sec.  3.  As  used  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  “coffee”  means 

4  coffee  as  defined  in  article  2  of  the  International  Coffee 

5  Agreement,  1962. 

6  Sec.  4.  The  President  may  exercise  any  powers  and 
1  duties  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or 

8  officer  as  he  shall  direct.  The  powers  and  duties  conferred 

9  by  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  in  the  manner  the  President 

10  considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of  United 

11  States  consumers. 

12  Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 

13  an  annual  report  on  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 

14  1962.  Such  report  shall  contain  full  information  on  the 

15  operation  of  such  agreement,  including  full  information  with 
10  respect  to  the  general  level  of  prices  of  coffee.  The  report 

17  shall  also  include  a  summary  of  the  actions  the  United 

18  States  and  the  International  Coffee  Organization  have  taken 

19  to  protect  the  interests  of  United  States  consumers.  Such 

20  annual  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  15 

21  of  each  year.  The  first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  not 

22  later  than  January  15,  1966. 

23  Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

24  from  time  to  tune  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 

25  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  necessary  ex- 
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penses  and  contributions  of  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment,  1962.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the  United 
States  to  administer  the  agreement  for  any  period  shall  not 
exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  total  contributions  assessed  for 
such  period  to  administer  the  agreement,  nor  shall  such 
amount  exceed  $150,000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  7.  The  joint  resolution  of  April  11,  1941,  entitled 
“Joint  resolution  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed 
at  Washington  on  November  28,  1940,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses’’  (19  U.S.C.  1355  and  1356)  is  repealed. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  2,  1965. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  Rules  Committee  cleared  International  Coffee  Agreement  bill. 
House  committee  voted  to  remzrt  foreign  aid  bill.  House  passed  Labor-HEW  appropri¬ 
ation  bill.  Reps.  Findley /and  Dent  inserted  items  critical  of  farm  program. 

Sen.  Hartke  introduced  arya  discussed  bill  to  broaden  FHA^emergency  loans. 


HOUSE 

1.  COFFEE.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  S, 
to  implement  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 


701, 


2.  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

*PR0PRIATI0N  BILL,  1966.  Passed  as  reported  this  bill,  H.  R.  7765  (pK  9042- 
67).  The  bill  includes  funds  for  air  and  water  pollution  control  activities 
by  HEW. 


-2- 


3> 

^FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  / 
\actually  report)  H.  R.  7750,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  p.  D35£ 

\  Rep.  Erlenborn  criticized  the  foreign  aid  program  and  urged  an  investiga¬ 
tion  "into  all  activities  of  AID  and  AID  reports  to  the  Congress."  p f.  9085-6 

4. 

RECLAMATION .  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  wi/th 
amendments  H.  R.  237,  to  make  certain  provisions  in  connection  wiYi  the 
construction  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
(H.  Rept . \282) .  p.  9112  / 

5. 

FARM  PROGRAM Reps.  Findley  and  Dent  inserted  items  criticay of  the  farm 
program,  pp.  ^9098-9100,  9106-7  / 

Rep.  Andrews\N.  Dak.,  urged  additional  efforts  "to  bu/ld  a  stronger 
agricultural  ecortomy  for  North  Dakota."  p.  9097  / 

4s 

6. 

FARM  LABOR.  Rep.  Ce&erberg  stated  there  was  a  farm  lalx>r  "crisis"  in  Mich, 
and  urged  the  Department  of  Labor  to  take  steps  to  assure  additional  workers 
for  the  harvesting  of  crops  in  the  State,  p.  9100/ 

7. 

SMALL  BUSINESS.  Rep.  Evink  commended  the  observance  of  Small  Business  Week 
and  the  work  of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  pp.  9086-90 

8. 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Saylor  inserted  "the  fifth  of  a  series  of  documents 
demonstrating  how  foreign  governments  give/preference  to  their  own  industry 
and  labor  in  negotiating  contracts  for  public  works  projects."  pp.  9090-7 

9. 

PERSONNEL;  MANPOWER.  Rep.  HendersotCco/mended  Federal  agencies  for  recent 
improvements  in  manpower  management  .Yp.  9111 

10. 

AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Received  from  JbAO  reports  on  "overstatement  of  job 
opportunities  estimated  to  be  cr/ated  in ^economically  depressed  area.  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,"  /nd  "possible  need  for  clarification  of 
statutory  provision  limiting  tfie  amount  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  industrial  or  commercial  projects.  Area  Redevelopment  Administration." 
p.  9112  /  Y 

/  SENATE  \ 

11. 

COTTON.  Sen.  Russell ,  /s. C.  ,  inserted  a  S.  C.  Legislature  resolution  urging 
Congress  to  "extend  tine  one-price  cotton  program  for  Yhe  seasons  of  1966 
and  1967."  p.  8966/7  \ 

12. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Randolph  submitted  an  amendment  to  S.  1648,  the 
proposed  Public/works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  >;hich  would 
"increase  the  ^authorization  for  public  works  matching  funds  \roia  $75  0  million 
annually  to  $o00  million."  p.  8983  \ 

13. 

UNDER  SECRETARY.  Sen.  Ervin  commended  Under  Secretary  Murphy  "foY  his  fine 
record  anra  for  his  dedication  as  a  public  servant."  pp.  8986-87  \ 

14. 

RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Bible  inserted  and  commended  an  address  b\ the 
president  of  the  National  Reclamation  Association  in  which  he  discussed  the 
participation  of  States  and  counties  in  utilization  of  natural  resourced  and 
commended  the  Water  Resources  Reaem-ch  Act  of  1964  and  the  Land  and  Water\ 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1964.  pp.  8998-9000  \ 

89th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
1st  Session  j"  (No.  283 


CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  701 


May  4,  1965. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  O’Neill  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  II.  Res.  364] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  364,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 


o 


v 


/ 


35-008 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  6 1 

H.  RES.  364 

[Report  No.  283] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  4, 1965 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered 
to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  701)  to  carry 

5  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter- 

6  national  Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on 

7  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 

8  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 

9  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 

10  trolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 

11  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 

12  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 


V 


2 


1  of  tlie  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 

2  shall  rise  and  report  the  hill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 

3  ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 

4  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 

5  thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except 

6  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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HOUSE 

COFFEE.  By  a  vote  of  300  to  97,  passed  with  amendments  S.  701,  to  grant  the 
President  authority  to  carry  out  U.  S.  obligations  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  and  provide  a  limit  of  $150,000  per  fiscal  year  on  the  U.S, 
contribution  toward  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  agreement  (pp.  9885, 
9887-990*?)  .  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Findley  providing  that  the  bill 
will  not  become  effective  until  the  President  makes  a  determination  and 
reports  to  the  Congress  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  will  not  result  in  an 
unwarranted  increase  in  coffee  prices  to  U.  S.  consumers  (pp.  9906-8), 


-2- 


2\ TOBACCO.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  436; 


10, 


udh^uj .  me  agncui iu:t  uumuu. llcc  ic^uu.tu  y>  t 

to  extend  the  time  by  which  a  lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allotmejpn: 
y  be  filed  with  ASC  county  committee  (H.  Rept.  345).  p.  9936 


FORESTRY.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  Gout  did 
not  actually  report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  797,  to  provide  for  establishment  of 
the  WhiNskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  National  Recreation  Area,  Calif.,  ai^G  H.R.  5798, 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest,  Idaho.  i».  D388 

Rep.  Hechler  inserted  an  address  on  the  importance  of  the  pujpwood  industry 
in  the  U.  S\,  particularly  in  W.  Va.  pp.  9914-5 


PERSONNEL;  PAY. \  Both  Houses  received  the  President's  Federal  pay  message 
(H.  Doc.  170) (ppv  9884-5,  9939-40)  in  which  he:  Recommended  an  average  3  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  federal  civilian  salaries  to  become  effective  Jan.  1,  1966. 
Proposed  establishment  of  a  permanent  mechanism  for  review  at  four-year  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  structur\  of  all  Government  salary  systems  with  authority  for  the 
President  to  propose  changes  in  salary  schedules  for  top  positions  in  the 
executive,  legislative,  'and  judicial  branches  to  Become  effective  on  a  given 
date  unless  disapproved  either  House  of  Congress.  Proposed  a  procedure  for 
acting,  between  quadrennial^ reviews ,  upon  such/periodic  adjustments  in  pay 
rates  for  Federal  civilian  ah^d  military  personnel  as  may  be  warranted  to  become 
effective  on  a  given  date  unless  disapprove/!  by  either  House  of  Congress. 

Stated  he  would  send  to  Congresk  legislative  proposals  for  an  equitable  system 
for  payment  of  moving  expenses  or\FederaI  employees  transferred  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  Government,  and  to  au^hori^ze  payment  of  readjustment  allowances 


to  certain  employees  separated  involuntarily  from  the  Government.  Stated  that 


he  would  continue  his  "personnel  efforts  to  hold  down  employment." 


RIVER  BASINS.  Passed  without  amamlment  nX.  R.  6755,  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  prosecutjaon  of  cerrain  river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  pp.  988^>  9909-10 


PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  Interiov'and  Insular  Af  fair  s^ommit  tee  reported  with 
amendment  H.  R.  396,  to  provide  that  until  June\o,  1968,  Congress  shall  be 
notified  of  certain  prc^josed  public  land  actions  Rept.  341).  p.  9936 


( 


7.  TRADE  FAIRS.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  reported  without 

amendment  H.  R.  4525,  to  continue  authority  to  develop\American- f lag  carriers 
and  promote  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  U.  S.  through  the  use  of  mobile  trade 
fairs  (H.  Rept./343).  p.  9936 


8.  TARIFFS.  The/ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  7969, 
to  correct/certain  errors  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  U.  S\(H.  Rept.  342). 
p.  9936 


9. 


FARM  LABOR.  Reps.  Utt  and  Hosmer  criticized  the  farm  labor  policies  of  the 
Depa^ptment  of  Labor  and  stated  there  were  not  adequate  farm  laborers 
f.  to  harvest  the  crops,  p.  9916 


in 


Cal 


, 5REIGN  CURRENCIES.  Rep.  Curtis  commended  the  proposal  of  Rep.  Findley  t^ 
permit  U.  S.  tourists  to  exchange  dollars  for  U.  S.  foreign  currencies  in 
‘  P. 


foreign  countries. 


9923 
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ium  return  from  every  dollar  spent  on 
a\alary. 

agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
are  forking  hard  to  improve  the  produc¬ 
tivity  \)f  their  employees  and  to  curtail 
outmoahd  activities.  All  agencies  have 
established  personnel  control  programs 
which  shokfid  bring  to  a  halt  unwar¬ 
ranted  increases  in  average  grades  and 
average  salar 

I  am  conthAing  my  personal  efforts 
to  hold  down  employment.  The  most 
recent  monthly  report  of  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  shows  that  there  are  now 
about  22,000  fewer  ciVlian  employees  in 
the  executive  branch  t\an  in  December 
1963. 

New  employees  must  Replace  many 
who  leave,  but  additionalVmployment 
will  occur  only  when  our  responsibilities 
permit  no  other  course  of  action. 

I  am  proud  of  the  progress  \e  have 
made  toward  lean  and  fit  competence  in 
the  discharge  of  Federal  responsibilities. 
Adequate  pay  will  help  us  to  continue  <\ur 
advance  toward  that  goal. 

The  report  of  the  Panel  proposes  ne 
procedures  for  acting  upon  compensa¬ 
tion  matters  in  the  future. 

The  first  proposal  would  establish  a 
permanent  mechanism  for  impartial  re¬ 
view  at  4 -year  intervals  of  the  structure 
and  interrelationships  of  all  Government 
salary  systems.  Following  these  reviews, 
the  President  would  be  authorized  to  pro¬ 
pose  changes  in  salary  schedules  for  top 
positions  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches.  The  changes  would 
go  into  effect  automatically  at  a  given 
date,  unless  disapproved  by  resolution  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress.  Other 
changes  proposed  by  the  President  as  a 
result  of  a  quadrennial  review  would  be 
acted  upon  through  the  regular  process¬ 
es  for  the  enactment  of  legislation. 

The  second  proposal  would  authorize 
a  procedure  for  acting,  between  quad¬ 
rennial  reviews,  upon  such  periodic  ad¬ 
justments  in  pay  rates  for  Federal  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  personnel  as  may  be 
warranted  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in 
pay  rates  elsewhere  in  the  economy.  Un¬ 
der  this  proposal,  the  President  wouli 
continue  to  make  prescribed  reports  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Congress.  When  any  sjfch 
annual  report  includes  recommendations 
for  revision  of  salary  rates,  these/revis¬ 
ions  would  go  into  effect  automatically  at 
a  given  date,  unless  disapproved  by  res¬ 
olution  of  either  House  of  the  Congress. 

I  concur  in  these  recomgrendations  of 
the  Panel. 

Legislation  to  establish  the  first  of 
these  new  and  impi^ved  procedures  is 
attached. 

Amendments  ofy^xisting  law  to  make 
the  second  recommendation  effective  are 
included  in  theyOills  authorizing  pay  ad 
justments  fo y  civilian  and  uniformed 
personnel. 

The  civilian  pay  bill  also  includes  an 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Salary  Re¬ 
form  A^C  of  1962  which  would  carry  out 
another  of  the  Panel’s  recommendations. 
This/ amendment  would  give  the  Presi¬ 
de/ft  discretionary  authority  to  make 
lary  surveys  and  comparisons  in  ad¬ 


ditional  fields  of  non-Federal  employ¬ 
ment. 

Existing  law  limits  the  annual  surveys 
and  comparisons  to  “private  enterprise.” 
Collection  and  analysis  of  salary  rate 
information  in  such  fields  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  State  and  local  governments 
and  nonprofit  institutions  would  give 
added  assurance  that  Federal  salary 
rates  are  kept  in  appropriate  relation¬ 
ship  with  salary  rates  prevailing 
throughout  our  economy. 

Drafts  of  legislation  to  carry  into  ef¬ 
fect  other  important  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Panel’s  report  will  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
These  drafts  will  propose  to — 

Authorize  certain  civilian  employees 
not  now  receiving  premium  pay  for  over¬ 
time  to  receive  such  pay  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  civilian  employees; 

Establish  a  coordinated  and  equitable 
system  for  payment  of  moving  expenses 
to  employees  transferred  for  the  con¬ 
venience  and  benefit  of  the  Government ; 

Authorize  payment  of  readjustment  al¬ 
lowances  to  certain  employees  separatee 
involuntarily  from  Federal  employmej 
trough  no  fault  of  their  own. 

le  report  of  the  Special  Panel/and 
thiV  message  largely  take  the  plaoe  this 
yeanof  the  President’s  annual  import  to 
the  Congress,  as  required  by  the  Federal 
Salary  TBeform  Act  of  1962. /TTeverthe- 
less,  the  sopor t  and  analysi/s  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  thesBudget  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioiv'on  the  com/arison  of  Fed¬ 
eral  and  private  enteranse  salary  levels, 
and  the  views  oi  employee  organizations, 
should  be  availatfie/fo  the  Congress.  I 
am  transmitting  y(gm  by  separate  com¬ 
munication. 

With  the  ena/tmei\  of  the  legislation 
recommended/m  this  naessage,  we  shall 
have  taken  ./till  anotheryseries  of  steps 
in  the  moar  far-reaching  revision  of  Fed¬ 
eral  condensation  laws  in  u\e  history  of 
our  country. 

We y  shall  be  much  neareX  to  full 
achievement  of  the  comparability  stand- 
arc/  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  *062. 

'We  shall  have  established  for  theSfirst 
'ime  sound  procedures  for  maintaining 
interrelated  salary  systems  for  both  cn 
ian  and  military  personnel,  which  will  be 
based  upon  fair,  clear,  consistent,  and 
up-to-date  policies. 

And  we  shall  be  in  a  far  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  attract  and  retain  in  Federal 
service  the  best  talent  in  America. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  these 
proposals.  Their  results  will  more  than 
justify  their  costs. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  12, 1965. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  100] 

Andrews, 

Fogarty 

Morris  / 

George  W. 

Ford, 

Morton  / 

Ashley 

William  D. 

Patman  / 

Baring 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Powell  / 

Battin 

Gubser 

Resniclf 

Belcher 

Holifield 

Ri  veref  Alaska 

Blatnik 

Holland 

St  Germain 

Bolton 

Huot 

Smith,  Va. 

Bray 

King,  Utah 

SJfeed 

Brown,  Calif. 

Laird 

iralcott 

Cahill 

Landrum  y 

'Teague,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Lindsay  / 

Toll 

Chelf 

Macdonald  / 

Udall 

Clark 

Martin,  Mass. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Collier 

Mathias  / 

Willis 

Conyers 

Miller  / 

Farnum 

Moellar 

The  SPEAKEEc  On  this  rollcall,  388 

Members  have/answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unaniihous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  ynder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

foRRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

•.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
11  No.  93,  on  May  5, 1965, 1  am  recorded 
is  present.  I  was  not  present  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  and 
Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  364 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Res.  364 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  701)  to 
cary  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1962,  signed  at  New  York  on  September  28, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

(Mr.  O’NliJSLL  of  Massachusetts  asked 

and  was  givemjpermission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remsidts.) 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BHuwnL 

(Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permissiorr^o  speak  out  of 
order.) 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  evening  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  Boston  College  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  honored  one  of  o\r  col¬ 
leagues,  the  gentleman  from  Mass^hu- 
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settsv  Congressman  Edward  Boland,  as 
the  outstanding  Boston  College  alumnus 
of  the\ear  1965.  I  think  their  choice 
was  indeed  a  great  one.  I  have  known 
Congressman  Boland  for  over  30  years. 
I  have  seekhim  in  the  public  life  of 
Massachusetts  at  the  age  of  21  when  he 
was  elected  a 'State  representative  and 
stayed  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
for  8  years 

He  was  then  elected  registrar  of  deeds 
in  Hampden  CountV  Mass.,  where  he 
served  for  a  period  oi\12  years.  During 
4  of  those  years  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
service  and  while  he  was  na  the  U.S.  serv¬ 
ice,  he  turned  his  salary\back  to  the 
State  for  worthy  causes. 

Congressman  Boland  is  indeed  an  out¬ 
standing  man,  one  that  the  Nation,  one 
that  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
one  of  whom  all  of  his  friends  cau  well 
be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  years,  siioce 
1952,  he  has  been  a  Member  of  Congre! 
and  currently  he  is  serving  on  the  Com 
mittee  on  Appropriations  where  he 
served  faithfully  and  well. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thomas]  who  had  previously  asked 
me  if  I  would  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
join  my  genial  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Massachusetts  in  saying  a  few 
words  about  our  beloved  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  Eddie  Boland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  his  alma  mater  conferred  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  honor  upon  him  last  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  a  finer 
person  any  place.  It  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  and  pleasure  to  serve  with  scores 
and  scores  of  fine  men  during  my  service 
here.  But  Eddie  Boland  is  really  a  true 
love.  He  knows  his  business.  He  works 
hard  on  the  committee.  We  rely  upon 
him  and  his  judgment.  Frankly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  rather  trust  his  judg¬ 
ment  than  my  own  any  day  in  the  week. 

With  reference  to  the  honor  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him,  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  deserves  it  any  more  than 
Eddie  and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
has  any  more  friends  than  Eddie 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Mi*1 
Boland  and,  certainly,  that  great  college 
used  the  best  of  judgment  in  bestoyfng 
this  high  honor  upon  him 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  /ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Spetkcy,  I  join  our 
distinguished  friend,  th/gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ’Neill],  in  con¬ 
gratulating  Eddie  Boland  for  the  high 
honor  he  receive/  Of  course  it  was 
merited.  He  is  ah  outstanding  Member 
of  the  House  of/Representatives,  an  out¬ 
standing  Amencan,  and  his  great  alma 
mater  in  honoring  Eddie  Boland  honored 
itself. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.  Mr./  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield' to  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening 
,5,  too,  was  privileged  to  be  in  the  caucus 


room  on  the  occasion  of  the  designation 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Congress¬ 
man  Boland,  as  the  Boston  College  Grad¬ 
uate  Man  of  the  Year. 

I  consider  Representative  Boland  not 
only  one  of  my  dear  friends  but  one  of 
the  most  valuable  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  is  a  prodigious 
worker  and  is  a  great  credit  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  to  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  join  in  the  tributes  that  are 
being  paid  here  today  by  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  my  good  friend,  Con¬ 
gressman  Edward  Boland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  served  with  Eddie 
Boland  for  many  years  on  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations,  and  it  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  work  with  him  on  that  very  in¬ 
tricate  and  complicated  appropriation 
'  ll.  He  brought  ability,  he  brought 
hdmor,  he  has  brought  perceptiveness^ 
he  brought  wide  experience,  he  brougl 
all  orUiis  many  talents  to  work  on  that 
committee.  But  I  would  not,  by  empha¬ 
sizing  hik  contribution  to  that  wort*;  min¬ 
imize  hishother  great  contribution  to 
other  important  legislation  /hich  the 
House  considered. 

Mr.  Speakers  I  consider  Eddie  Boland 
one  of  the  most  able  Members  of  this 
body.  It  has  beeh  a  tremendously  valu¬ 
able  experience  to  serve  with  him  and  to 
know  him  as  a  frieiM.  We  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  fortunat/na  the  opportunity 
given  to  us  to  seyve  witti  a  man  of  the 
great  stature  of  2Cddie  Boland. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  Boston 
College  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
their  wisdom  in  selecting  Congressman 
Edward  Roland  as  the  recipient  of  their 
award. 

Miy^HILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  v^ll  the 
genrteman  yield? 

fr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts^  I 
y/ld  to  the  gentleman  from  Massacm 
*etts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  and  proud  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  views  so  felicitously  ex¬ 
pressed  by  my  very  distinguished  and 
esteemed  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O’Neill],  regarding 
our  good  mutual  friend  and  very  distin¬ 
guished,  able  and  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Edward  P.  Boland,  illustrious 
son  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Eddie  Boland  is  not  only 
a  dear,  beloved  friend  of  mine  and  many 
Members  of  this  great  House,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  public  serv¬ 
ants  in  the  Congress.  In  fact,  he  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Nation, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  capa¬ 
ble  and  dedicated  men  I  have  known  dur¬ 
ing  my  lifetime.  I  have  utmost  respect, 
admiration  and  affection  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Boland  is  a 
man  of  warmth  and  personal  charm,  a 
valued  and  loyal  friend,  whom  we  all  love 
for  his  fine  human  and  humane  qualities. 
He  is  most  diligent,  efficient  and  effective 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  a 
real  tower  of  strength  in  the  vital  legis¬ 


lative  work  and  achievements  of  the 
House,  a  leader  of  first  magnitude. 

He  has  made  a  brilliant  record  in  this 

historic  Chamber,  is  one  of  the  le_ _ .0 

Members  of  this  body,  and  I  take  greatest 
pleasure  and  pride  in  paying  m /sincere 
tribute  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  the 
highly  merited  award  of  “Man  of  the 
Year”  that  he  received  yesterday  from 
his  cherished  alma  mate*1;  one  of  the 
great  universities  of  our/buntry  and  the 
world,  Boston  Collegeyan  institution  of 
higher  learning  of  superlative  renown. 

I  wish  for  my  dea/friend,  Eddie,  many 
more  happy,  constructive  and  fruitful 
years  in  this  bod/,  to  which  he  has  made 
such  highly  v/luable  contributions.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  the  good  Lord  will 
shower  upoi/him  in  the  future,  all  of  the 
choicest  b/ssings,  continued  good  health 
and  sucpess,  even  greater  advancement 
in  his yfcrilliant  career,  and  as  well  as 
happpiess  and  peace. 

’.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
fociate  myself  with  my  colleagues  here 
.  paying  tribute  to  a  great  American, 
;he  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
gressman  Edward  P.  Boland. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Boland  back  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  in  1937. 
At  that  time  he  impressed  me  as  being 
a  great  public  servant,  devoted  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  work.  Through  the  years, 
as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  in  the  service  of  his  country 
during  wartime,  also  in  his  home  county 
as  register  of  deeds  and  here  In  the  U.S. 
Congress,  his  work  has  been  outstanding. 
He  has  given  liberally  of  his  time  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

I  was  present  last  night  when  that 
great  university,  Boston  College,  made 
this  award,  this  most  deserving  award  to 
this  fine  young  man.  I  am  very  proud  of 
him. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conferring  the  honor  on  our  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  Edward  Boland, 
Boston  College,  through  its  organization, 
honored  itself. 

We  are  all  happy  when  any  Member  of 
the  House  receives  an  award  of  any  kind, 
particularly  an  unusual  one  like  this. 
Without  regard  to  party  politics  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that  when  an  award  is  conferred 
upon  a  Member  of  the  House  it  is  because 
of  qualities  he  possesses  in  attracting 
hirnsMf  to  those  who  confer  the  honor 
upon  him,  and  we  all  accept  it  with  ap¬ 
preciation. 

ComingSrtrom  Massachusetts,  as  I  do, 
and  Edward  Boland,  coming  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  TVam  very  proud  of  him  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  He  not  only  serves 
the  people  of  me  district  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  butNhe  has  that  broad  un¬ 
derstanding  of  thexnational  viewpoint 
where  in  the  Halls  of  ^Congress  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  entire  United  States  of  America. 

So  I  join  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr .Np’N eill ,  and 
others,  in  conveying  to  Edward  Boland, 
not  only  our  pleasure  at  the  Manor  he  re¬ 
ceived  last  night,  which  he  so  Richly  de¬ 
serves,  but  in  conveying  to  him  the  deep 
respect  and  friendship  and  estebpi  we 
have  for  him. 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts. 
Speaker,  I  too  want  to  congratulaj 
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oston  College  for  this  award  which  was 
mafle  to  Edward  Boland.  “Ed”  Boland  is 
oneNvho  is  effervescent  in  enthusiasm, 
integrity  and  ability.  I  am  sure  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  country  itself  is  benefited  greatly  be¬ 
cause  of  hrsservice  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  CONTtE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  some  fine  things  said  here  today 
about  my  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
leage  from  Massachusetts,  Ed  Boland. 
And,  although  I  am  pleased  to  carry  the 
banner  of  the  elephant  and  my  good 
friend  and  colleagueNs  doomed  to  carry 
the  sign  of  the  other  animal,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  add  my  ownVongratulations 
to  him  for  the  splendid  record  and  de¬ 
voted  statesmanship  whicnMiave  earned 
him  the  distinction  conferred  on  him 
last  night  by  Boston  College\my  alma 
mater. 

I  am  always  pleased  to  recoct  the 
many  things  the  gentleman  fromNMas- 
sachusetts,  Ed  Boland,  and  I  hold,  in 
common,  in  spite  of  our  divergent  pa^fcy 
allegiance.  Our  congressional  district 
border  one  another  and,  together,  em¬ 
brace  more  than  half  of  the  land  mass  of 
the  great  State  we  are  pleased  to  repre¬ 
sent.  We  share  a  great  many  problems 
in  common  and,  of  course,  a  great  many 
blessings. 

The  fact  that  he  is  a  Democrat  and 
I  am  a  Republican  is  a  pretty  good  case 
for  the  fact  that  the  secret  of  success  in 
politics  is  not  so  much  party  label  as  it 
is  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  your 
people;  at  least  in  Massachusetts  this  is 
so. 

I  am  proud,  too,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Ed  Boland,  and  I 
attended  the  same  school.  I  was  pleased 
last  night  to  attend  the  special  reception 
in  honor  of  my  colleague  who,  as  you 
know,  has  been  named  outstanding 
alumnus  of  Boston  College  for  1965.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  see  many 
of  my  old  friends  from  Boston  College 
and  to  renew  many  old  acquaintances.. 

I  was  especially  happy  to  see  Father 
Frank  Sullivan  who  was  athletic  direc¬ 
tor  during  my  days  on  the  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  campus.  Father  Sullivan  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  teaching  me  the  fine  art  of 
stubborn  resistance. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetti 
Ed  Boland,  is  as  good  an  example 
I  can  think  of  who  represents  all/the 
fine  things  Boston  College  and  the  .State 
of  Massachusetts  stand  for.  I  ar/proud 
to  serve  here  with  him  and  proud  to  add 
my  personal  congratulations  Jo  him  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Muf  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  one  of  th/finest  Members 
of  this  House,  Congressman  Boland,  who 
received  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Boston  College  Club,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  last  jnght.  No  one  is  more 
deserving  of  thi/r  award  that  Congress¬ 
man  Boland.  lie  is  a  dedicated  and  hard 
working  memroer  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee/I  have  served  with  him  in 
the  House^or  13  years,  and  I  know  of 
his  manvVontributions  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation  and  his  State. 

My/ENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
chevtened  opportunity  for  me  to  speak  in 
pyii/e  of  a  great  American,  Congressman 
ioLAND.  The  honor  conferred  upon  him 


by  his  alma  mater  is  indeed  a  well  de¬ 
served  one.  His  statesmanship,  ability, 
and  courage  are  qualities  for  which  we 
admire  him.  His  enthusiasm,  thought¬ 
fulness,  and  friendly  spirit  at  all  times 
are  qualities  for  which  we  love  him — ■ 
men  like  Ed  Boland  make  our  country 
this  great  nation  it  is;  and  for  one  I  am 
truly  grateful  for  his  friendship. 

<  Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  heart¬ 
felt  tribute  to  a  great  member  of  the 
House,  Ed  Boland. 

Since  he  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Ed  Boland  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  man  of  great  ability,  integ¬ 
rity,  and  dedication. 

Early  in  his  legislative  career,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  important  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  diligent  and  respected  members 
of  that  committee  for  many  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
stronger  and  better  legislative  body  be¬ 
cause  of  Ed  Boland,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
him. 

Boston  College  is  to  be  congratulated, 
son  his  selection  for  the  honor  just  coi 
fenced  upon  him. 

O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Edward  P.  Boland  is  as  fine  a  gentleman 
as  can found  anywhere  in  tbVworld, 
and  the  great  honor  bestowed  upon  him 
by  Boston 'College  is  a  source/of  delight 
to  all  his  colleagues.  My Congratula¬ 
tions  to  both  jBoston  College  and  our  be¬ 
loved  friend  Ed\Boland,  Ifne  alumnus  of 
the  year  of  that  rtuned  s/mool. 

Mr.  DONOHUeX  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  felj)^  Members  here  in 
extending  my  most  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions  to  my  disUnguisned  associate  and 
esteemed  colleague  from  che  Second  Con¬ 
gressional  District  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  addition^  honor  conferred  upon  him 
last  evening  by  the  Boston  College  Club 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  as  this  yeaVs  recipi¬ 
ent  of  /their  annual  Man  of  thf  Year, 
Awar 

Or  course  we,  as  his  fellow  Members 
hege,  very  rightly  feel  we  had  assayed  and 
rand  superlative  the  courageous  chai 
icter  and  eminent  ability  of  our  colleague 
long  before  the  discerning  membership 
of  the  local  Boston  College  Club  here 
saw  fit  to  formally  confirm  our  united 
judgment  by  presenting  him  with  their 
highest  accolade. 

For  the  past  12  years  here  we  have  ob¬ 
served  first  hand  the  constantly  growing 
legislative  stature  of  “Eddie”  Boland  as 
he  has  steadily  risen  to  a  position  of  lead¬ 
ing  responsibility  in  the  vitally  important 
Appropriations  Committee  and  in  the 
admiration  of  our  membership.  In  a 
comparatively  short  period  he  has 
marked  himself  as  one  of  the  Nation’s 
outstanding  financial  authorities  and 
most  learned  lawmakers  in  modern  con¬ 
gressional  history. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  known 
“Eddie”  Boland  through  the  years,  this 
is  by  no  means  a  surprising  develop¬ 
ment;  it  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected. 
From  his  early  youth,  Eddie  seemed  to 
instinctively  know  his  extraordinary  tal¬ 
ents  and  industry  could  be  best  devoted 
to,  and  developed  in,  the  most  exacting 
field  of  public  service. 


Happily  for  his  community,  his  State,  / 
and  his  country,  the  people  of  his  area' 
appeared  to  instinctively  recognize  tl/fr 
good  fortune  to  have  such  a  gifted  {nan 
offer  himself  to  their  service;  the  Exer¬ 
cise  of  their  original  instinct  wa£  soon 
most  fruitfully  productive  of  ^Concrete 
proof  of  their  basic  wisdom/  For  the 
past  28  years  of  his  still  yo/ng  life  his 
people  have  consistently  arm  repeatedly 
elected  him  to  positions  A  great  public 
trust  and,  over  the  past  12  years,  they 
have  increasingly  returned  him  to  the 
challenging  responsibility  of  U.S.  Rep¬ 
resentative. 

In  return  for  t/  confidence  his  people 
have  placed  in  Inm,  “Eddie”  Boland  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  fullest  discharge 
of  his  Representative  duties  with  a 
sincerity,  an  industry,  a  zeal,  and  a  de¬ 
termination  that  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  Member  of  this  House. 

Her/  is  a  man  who  conducts  his  life 
in  the  truest  traditions  of  a  gentleman, 
a  gwiolar,  a  statesman,  and  a  patriot, 
re  congratulate  you  again,  Eddie,  for 
lis  further  and  preminently  merited 
'distinction  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Bos¬ 
ton  College  Club  has  granted  you;  in 
their  righteous  action  they  have  reflected 
the  highest  credit  upon  their  own  objec¬ 
tive,  standards  of  judgment  and  endorse¬ 
ment. 

May  the  good  Lord  keep  you  with  us, 
Eddie,  for  the  assumption  of  ever- 
increasing  responsibilities  in  the  dedi¬ 
cated  service  of  your  home  people  and 
your  country  for  many,  many  good  years 
to  come. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  Mr.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. _ _ 

F  Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 

Speaker,  House  Resolution  364  provides 
for  consideration  of  S.  701,  a  bill  to  cafry 
out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
•ment,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  authority  provided  by  S.  701  en¬ 
ables  the  United  States  to  fully  meet  its 
obligations  under  the  coffee  agreement, 
which  authority  is  as  follows : 

First.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
prohibit  imports  from  members  of  the 
International  Coffee  Organization  of  cof¬ 
fee  that  is  not  accompanied  by  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  origin.  These  certificates  iden¬ 
tify  the  source  of  the  coffee  and  enable 
the  coffee  organization  to  maintain  a 
statistical  check  on  exports  and  to  detect 
quota  violations  by  producing  members. 
Prohibiting  imports  of  coffee  that  are 
not  accompanied  by  certificates  helps  ex¬ 
porting  countries  police  their  quota  sys¬ 
tems. 

Second.  The  President  is  authorized, 
as  a  further  control  measure,  to  require 
U.S.  exports  and  reexports  of  coffee  to  be 
accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin  or 
reexport  issued  by  a  qualified  agency  of 
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the  United  States  designated  by  the 
President. 

Third.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
impose  quotas  on  nations  not  members 
of  the  coffee  organization  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  necessary  to  prevent 
nonmember  exporting  nations  from  in¬ 
creasing  their  exports  at  the  expense  of 
member  nations.  At  present,  about  97 
percent  of  the  coffee  traded  in  the  world 
is  exported  by  member  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  364  for  consideration 
of  S.  701. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
ably  explained  the  provisions  of  this  rule, 
which  brings  before  us  again  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  Congress  appropriate 
funds  to  carry  out  certain  activities  of 
this  Government  in  connection  with  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement. 

This  is  the  same  old  story  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  The  only  issue  involved  in 
this  bill  is  whether  we  want  to  do  it  or 
not,  whether  we  should  do  it  or  not,  and 
whether  it  is  establishing  a  precedent 
that  may  react  to  the  destruction  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  eventually 
as  a  legislative  and  lawmaking  body  by 
the  relinquishing  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  the  rights  and  duties 
granted  it  under  the  Constitution  to 
originate  all  appropriation  bills. 

Seemingly  there  has  not  been  too  much 
push — too  much  energy — behind  this 
legislation  to  appropriate  up  to  $150,000 
a  year.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  amount 
involved,  but  the  principle  that  is  at 
stake.  As  I  say,  apparently  there  has 
not  been  too  much  push  or  too  much 
energy  behind  this  legislation,  as  one 
might  think.  This  agreement  was  en¬ 
tered  into  during  September  1962  by  the 
State  Department,  which  very  frankly 
has  said  it  is  part  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  certain  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  which  produce  most  of  our  coffee. 
However,  we  did  not  get  around  to  voting 
here  in  the  House  until  November  1963, 
about  14  months  after  the  agreement  was 
entered  into  at  a  little  meeting  between 
State  Department  officials  and  a  few  cof¬ 
fee  importers. 

Then  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  vote  in  the  House  on  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1963,  on  the  original  bill  was  181 
to  145.  The  other  body  did  not  consider 
the  legislation  until  July  31  of  1964 — 
many,  many  months  after  the  House  had 
acted.  So  there  seemingly  was  not  any 
great  demand  that  action  be  taken  im¬ 
mediately  because  of  some  emergency. 
We  were  operating  under  that  agreement 
anyhow  and  the  prices  of  coffee,  of 
course,  had  gone  up  as  had  been  pre¬ 
dicted  and  expected  by  and  reasonable- 
minded  person. 

Then,  on  August  11,  1964,  the  bill  was 
sent  to  conference,  and  the  conferees 
made  their  report. 

On  August  18  the  House  defeated  the 
conference  report.  The  House  decided 
it  did  not  want  any  part  of  it.  That  vote 
was  rather  close,  I  believe,  195  to  187. 


Nevertheless,  the  conference  report  was 
rejected,  and  no  action  was  taken  until 
April  of  this  year,  when  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill  now  before  us,  S.  701,  on 
which  the  House  is  asked  to  take  favor¬ 
able  action  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  reported  the  bill  favorably. 

I  should  like  to  have  Members  follow 
this,  if  they  will.  The  argument  is  made 
in  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  there  is  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  appropriate  this 
money  because  the  Senate  approved  a 
treaty  for  the  United  States  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  coffee  agreement.  I  cannot 
accept  that  for  one  moment,  either  as 
good  law  or  as  constitutional  law  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  should  not  be  said  that 
because  the  Senate  writes  a  treaty  or  ap¬ 
proves  a  treaty,  to  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  some  international 
organization,  that  we  have  to  vote  the 
money  although  we  voted  down  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  said,  “No,  we  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  appropriated.” 

Let  me  ask  a  question,  to  emphasize 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Suppose 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  a 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  carrying 
an  item  of  $100  million  of  American  aid 
for  Sukarno  of  Indonesia.  We  will  use 
him  as  an  example.  Suppose  the  House 
rejected  that  and  refused  to  go  along, 
and  said,  “No,  we  do  not  want  to  appro¬ 
priate  $100  million  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  to  Sukarno  of  Indonesia.  We  do 
not  believe  he  deserves  it.  We  opposed 
it.” 

What  would  happen  under  the  pro¬ 
cedure  now  brought  before  us  and  sug¬ 
gested  to  be  constitutional  law — not  sup¬ 
ported  by  logic,  commonsense,  or  reason. 
The  Senate  could  put  into  the  form  of  a 
resolution  a  treaty  providing  that  the 
United  States,  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
treaty,  would  furnish  Mr.  Sukarno  with 
$100  million. 

Does  anyone  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
House  of  Represetatives  would  be  bound 
and  compelled  to  vote  the  $100  million 
to  Sukarno  simply  because  the  Senate 
wanted  to  do  it?  Anything  in  the  world 
could  be  done  under  that  kind  of  a  rule, 
that  kind  of  logic,  which  the  Senate 
might  want  to  do,  anything  which  the 
treatymaking  body  might  want  to  put  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty.  Then  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  House  would  be 
destroyed. 

I  should  like  to  talk  a  bit  about  the  bill. 
The  argument  is  made,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  to  help  these  people  in 
Latin  America  who  produce  coffee.  It 
is  said  there  are  a  number  of  small  farm¬ 
ers  in  Latin  America  producing  coffee 
who  need  this  help. 

Regardless  of  what  one  may  think 
about  foreign  aid — whether  he  is  for  it 
or  against  it — now  can  it  be  argued,  that 
if  we  are  to  furnish  foreign  aid  to  a 
country,  it  ought  to  be  done  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  coffee  drinkers  instead  of 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  public,  the 
entire  taxpaying  public?  Why  not  say 
that  anyone  who  wears  overshoes  will 
have  to  pay  a  special  tax,  or  will  have  to 
spend  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  foreign  aid  to  some  particular 
country? 
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Of  course,  it  is  not  any  more  logical  to 
do  that  than  it  is  to  do  that  which  we 
are  doing  here.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  lot  of  small 
farmers  in  Latin  America  producing  cof¬ 
fee,  but  I  am  also  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  great  many  rich  Latin 
Americans  producing  coffee  who  are 
benefited  as  a  result  of  this  particular 
agreement  and  the  action  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Department  of  State  in 
connection  therewith.  I  am  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  fattening  any  rich  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  coffee  producer  or  lining  the  pockets 
of  any  corrupt  politician  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Above  all,  I  am  interested  in 
what  is  happening  to  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  United  States. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  coffee 
agreement  was  made,  the  price  of  coffee 
went  up  about  35  percent  for  the  average 
American  consumer.  I  have  a  great 
many  coffee  consumers  in  my  State  and 
my  district  and  in  the  Midwest  from 
where  I  hail,  and  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
you  have  a  great  many  coffee  consumers 
in  your  home  districts.  I  have  heard 
from  quite  a  number  of  them.  They  do 
not  like  the  idea  that  they  are  being 
nicked  a  penny  or  two  to  take  care  of 
this  particular  program  every  time  they 
have  a  cup  of  coffee.  They  do  not  like  it 
at  all.  But,  you  know,  rather  strangely — 
and  I  will  let  you  in  on  my  confidential 
file — I  do  not  have  a  single  message  in 
my  office  from  any  coffee  producer  in  my 
district  or  my  State  or  from  the  Middle 
West  asking  me  to  support  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  rather  have  the  idea  that  while 
it  is  fine  for  these  people  who  represent 
the  Latin  American  countries  to  do  what 
they  can  to  get  high  coffee  prices  for 
their  people,  we  have  to  look  at  it  in  a 
different  way.  They  have  been  able  to 
get  these  prices.  Regardless  of  this  leg¬ 
islation,  they  are  getting  these  prices 
right  now  and  have  been  right  along. 
The  enactment  or  the  failure  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  particular  legislation  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  are 
doing  under  the  coffee  agreement.  They 
are  going  ahead,  operating  just  the  same. 
And  the  price  is  going  up  for  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  The  consuming  public 
is  being  taken  for  a  ride  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  benefit  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Maybe  that  is 
what  you  want  to  do.  If  so,  it  is  all 
right,  but  I  say  let  us  do  it  in  the  proper 
way  and  share  that  cost  equally  among 
all  of  the  people  and  not  just  those 
people  who  happen  to  like  coffee. 

That  is  the  issue  before  us.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  things :  first,  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  agree,  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  to  the  proposition  espoused  by 
this  committee  report.  I  have  every  re¬ 
spect  for  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  signed  this  report  and  joined 
in  it,  but  the  question  is  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  agree  that  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
adopting  a  treaty  and  ratifying  it  can 
bind  this  House  to  appropriate  money 
for  some  purpose  that  the  House  refused 
to  appropriate  money  for  in  the  past  by 
action  of  this  body. 

Do  we  want  to  do  that  and  establish 
that  precedent?  Do  we  want  to  say  that 
we  will  leave  it  up  to  the  Senate  to  de¬ 
cide  what  we  shall  do  in  the  way  of 
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spending  the  people’s  money?  No 
longer  will  the  House  actually  be  able  to 
control  the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation 
through  the  constitutional  provision 
that  all  appropriations  must  originate  in 
this  body.  The  second  issue  is  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  represent  the  con¬ 
suming  public  or  just  a  relatively  few 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Those  are  the  two  questions  and  the 
issues.  I  hope  that  this  rule  is  defeated. 
I  do  not  believe  the  bill  has  any  business 
here.  I  feel  if  there  had  been  any  great 
urgency  or  any  great  emergency  exist¬ 
ing  that  demanded  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  there  would  not  have 
been  this  delay  before  any  action  was 
taken  by  the  other  body.  So  there  has 
been  no  pressure,  except  that  somebody 
would  like  to  have  the  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  statement  and  say  that  I  agree  with 
him  completely.  I  would  also  like  to 
say  that  apparently  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  does  not  consider  this 
very  important  legislation  for  no  hear¬ 
ings  have  been  held  on  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  House  this  year.  At 
least  there  are  no  printed  hearings  avail¬ 
able  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown].  It  seems  rather 
ridiculous  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  may  approve  a  treaty 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  authorize  and  ap¬ 
propriate.  I  think  perhaps  the  time  has 
come  when  the  House  itself  should  act 
on  treaties.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  has  legisla¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  this  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  bill  itself  there  is 
question  that  it  is  a  foreign  aid  bill  and 
there  is  no  question  that  we  are  in 
serious  trouble  at  the  present  time  with 
our  Latin  and  South  American  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  think  we  should,  if  we  are  to  take 
into  consideration  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  follow  that  policy,  and 
adopt  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

RIVER  BAS/fa  PLANS,  1966 

Mr.  DELANE«.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the ^Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  381  and  ask  for  its 
immediate .Consideration. 

The  Clprk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Res.  381 

Resdtved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
th^Jouse  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
oLAhe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
5r  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6755) 
^authorizing  additional  appropriations  for 
prosecution  of  projects  in  certain  comprehen¬ 


sive  river  basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navi¬ 
gation,  and  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be* 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re¬ 
commit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Martin]  ,  and  pending  that, 

I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  381 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6755, 
a  bill  authorizing  additional  appropria¬ 
tions  for  prosecution  of  projects  in  cer¬ 
tain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
lyflood  control,  navigation,  and  other  puiy 
roses.  The  resolution  provides  an  op/n 
ru^e  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

lR.  6755  provides  increased  author¬ 
izations  for  the  prosecution  o j  river 
basin  j^lans  for  flood  control  aiyf  related 
purposes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretar\of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
EngineersX  The  appropriations  intended 
to  be  covered  by  these  inoreased  author¬ 
izations  are  \hose  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  necessity  Nfor  thfse  increased  au¬ 
thorizations,  tot\lin§/$263  million,  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  follow' 

Basin  rnonetar/Nauthorizations  were 
placed  in  effec y  byNthe  Flood  Control 
Acts  of  1936  a/u  1938\Their  effect  is  to 
limit  the  ajrfthority  t\  expend  funds 
within  a  specified  basin  \elow  the  total 
authorize^*  extent  of  development  of  the 
basin.  ^subsequent  authorizations  have 
increased  previous  limitations  when 
needed.  The  purpose  of  the  baXn  mone- 
teajr  authorization  is  to  give  tne  Con¬ 
gress  an  opportunity  to  review  programs 
Tom  time  to  time  tQ  determine  if 
rchanges  in  the  authorized  plans  \re 
needed. 

If  H.R.  6755  is  not  enacted  into  law  as 
soon  as  possible,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
defer  a  number  of  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  381  in  order  that  H.R. 
6755  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
.tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  heartily  agree  with  the  statements  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Delaney],  This  flood  control  program 
is  a  very  necessary  program,  as  witnessed 
by  the  recent  very  severe  and  disastrous 
floods  that  we  have  had  in  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  stated,  the  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  under  an  open 
rule.  The  bill  provides  for  the  author¬ 
ization  of  a  total  of  $263  million  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  flood  control  in  these  10 
river  basin  areas. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  minority  side, 
approve  and  support  this  legislation/ 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  /have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  rpbve  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was/6rdered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qi/stion  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agnfed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsidjf  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE¬ 
MENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  701)  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed 
at  New  York  on  September  28,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

1  IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  S.  701,  with  Mr. 
Yates  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  the  House,  S.  701,  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  an  important  piece  of  legislation, 
though  I  must  say  in  the  very  beginning 
that  it  does  not  carry  with  it,  perhaps, 
the  appeal  that  some  legislation  which 
has  come  from  the  Qommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  might  carry  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purposes  of  the  leg- 
island  are  veiy  simple  and  very  easy  to 
understand.  They  are  to  cany  out  cer¬ 
tain  commitments  that  we  have  made 
and  to  which  we  have  become  a  party 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr-.  Brown]  pointed  out  had  been  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  some  months  ago. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  early  in  February 
of  this  year,  the  Senate  passed  this  bill, 
S.  701,  in  substantially  the  form  that  it 
is  reported  to  you  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  briefly 
the  following: 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President: 

First.  To  require  certificates  of  origin 
or  reexport  of  coffee  entering  the  United 
States  from  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Organization; 
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Second.  To  require  certificates  of  ori¬ 
gin  or  reexport  of  coffee  leaving  the 
United  States;  and 

Third.  To  limit  the  entry  of  coffee 
from  nonmembers;  that  is,  countries  not 
members  of  the  International  Coffee  Or¬ 
ganization,  if  this  should  be  necessary. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  certificates 
identify  the  source  of  the  coffee  and  en¬ 
able  the  Coffee  Organization  to  monitor 
the  flow  of  coffee  in  the  world  market  and 
to  detect  export  quota  violations. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  operations  of  the  coffee 
agreement atself,  including  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  coffee  prices  and  the  actions  the 
United  States  and  the  International  Cof¬ 
fee  Organization  have  taken  to  protect 
the  interests  of  U.S.  consumers. 

The  authority  contained  in  this  bill 
continues  until  October  1,  1968,  or,  and 
I  now  quote  the  safeguarding  amend¬ 
ment  included  by  the  Senate,  “Until  the 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  de¬ 
termines  that  an  unwarranted  increase 
in  the  price  of  coffee  has  occurred.” 

Let  me  underline  the  significance  of 
that  amendment.  Should  the  Congress 
so  determine  at  any  time  that  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  increase  in  coffee  prices  has  oc¬ 
curred,  the  authority  in  this  bill  lapses. 
Thus,  we  are  not  giving  anyone  a  blank 
check.  There  are  satisfactory  safe¬ 
guards  in  the  agreement  to  protect  our 
interests  and  there  are  safeguards  in  this 
bill  as  well. 

Now,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  coffee 
agreement  and  what  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bill?  The  purpose  of  the  coffee 
agreement  is  to  stabilize  the  disorderly 
world  coffee  market.  Coffee  is  a  tree 
crop  that  takes  more  than  5  years  after 
planting  to  bear  fruit,  but  when  mature, 
bears  fruit  for  20  years  or  more.  When 
prices  are  good  because  coffee  is  scarce, 
there  is  overplanting.  In  5  years  or  so, 
when  the  trees  bear  fruit,  there  is  a  glut 
of  coffee  on  the  market,  far  more  than 
the  world  wants.  So  prices  fall  sharply. 
Then,  after  years  of  depressed  returns, 
farmers  neglect  and  abandon  their  cof¬ 
fee  plantations  because  they  are  impov¬ 
erished,  and  coffee  is  scarce  again.  The 
history  of  coffee  is  a  history  of  boom  and 
bust.  In  this  cycle  of  boom  and  bust, 
frost  and  drought  also  play  a  part,  so 
coffee  is  plagued  by  short-term  ups  and, 
downs  within  the  longer  cycle  of  insta¬ 
bility.  Thus,  green  coffee  prices  were  as 
low  as  7  cents  a  pound  in  1938,  as  high 
as  93  cents  a  pound  in  1954,  34  cents  in 
1962,  and  45  cents  currently. 

This  instability  in  coffee  prices  does 
no  one  any  good.  It  is  not  good  for  the 
producers,  for  the  U.S.  coffee  trade,  or 
for  the  U.S.  consumer. 

The  purpose  of  the  coffee  agreement  is 
to  try  to  bring  some  stability  to  coffee 
prices,  to  check  these  wild  swings  in 
price,  to  keep  prices  on  an  even  keel. 

As  I  stated,  these  wild  price  swings 
are  not  good  for  the  U.S.  coffee  trade, 
and  it  is  not  good  for  the  U.S.  coffee  con¬ 
sumers,  who  consume  on  the  average 
about  15.5  pounds  of  coffee  a  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  coffee  agreement  is 
to  try  to  bring  some  stability  to  coffee 
prices,  to  check  these  wild  swings  in 
price,  to  keep  prices  on  an  even  keel,  if 


possible.  The  coffee  agreement  does 
this  by  adjusting  exports  of  coffee  from 
the  exporting  nations  to  the  consumer 
demand  of  the  importing  nations,  limit¬ 
ing  exports  when  there  is  a  glut  on  the 
market  and  the  prices  threaten  to  tum¬ 
ble;  increasing  exports  when  coffee  is 
scarce  and  prices  threaten  to  rise. 

The  burden  of  stabilizing  prices  falls 
on  the  producing  countries  entirely  and 
not  upon  the  importing  countries.  It  is 
they,  the  exporting  countries,  that  have 
to  control  exports  and  production.  The 
consumer  countries,  that  is  the  United 
States  and  the  20  others,  have  very  lim¬ 
ited  obligations.  All  that  we  are'  com¬ 
mitted  to  do  and  all  this  bill  does  is  to 
help  the  United  States  monitor  the  flow 
of  coffee  by  requiring  these  certificates 
of  origin  so  the  organization  and  the 
exporting  members  in  particular  can  see 
who  is  and  who  is  not  abiding  by  the 
export  quotas  of  the  exporting  countries. 

That  is  the  purpose — that  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  this  implementing  bill.  We 
require  that  coffee  shipments  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  certificates  of  origin.  Then  we 
pass  the  certificates  on  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Organization  can  see  which 
exporting  members,  if  any,  are  overship¬ 
ping  or  undershipping  their  export 
quotas. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  we  are  not 
interfering  in  any  way  with  our  coffee 
trade.  Our  traders  are  not  required  to 
purchase  coffee  from  any  particular 
country.  They  are  not  required  to  buy 
any  specific  amount  of  coffee.  They  are 
not  required  to  pay  any  specific  price  for 
coffee.  They  are  free  to  continue  their 
established  practices  and  patterns  of 
trade. 

Practically  all  of  the  world’s  coffee  ex¬ 
porting  and  importing  countries  are 
members  of  this  agreement.  As  I 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  the  exporting 
countries  account  for  97  percent  of  the 
world’s  exports  and  the  importing  mem¬ 
bers  account  for  91  percent  of  the  world’s 
imports.  All  of  them,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  have  passed 
the  legislation  necessary  to  permit-  full 
implementation  of  the  obligations  under 
the  agreement. 

The  United  States  ratified  the  agree¬ 
ment  December  1963.  This  implement¬ 
ing  bill  will  put  us  in  the  position  of  all 
the  other  importing  members.  It  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  play  its 
proper  part  in  helping  to  stabilize  the 
world  coffee  market  under  the  coffee 
agreement. 

I  know  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
interested  primarily  in  one  question,  and 
that  is:  how  this  agreement — not  this 
bill — but  how  this  agreement  affects  the 
American  consumer.  I  believe  the  rec¬ 
ord  shows  that  this  agreement  does  help 
the  American  consumer  rather  than 
injure  the  American  consumer  as  some 
have  contended. 

Let  me  illustrate  just  what  I  mean.  In 
1962  when  the  coffee  agreement  was  ne¬ 
gotiated,  the  price  of  coffee  was  depessed. 
Coffee  was  a  glut  on  the  market  and  its 
price  was  34  cents  a  pound.  That  was 
the  lowest  it  had  been  in  13  years.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  agreement,  prices  con¬ 
tinued  to  drift  downward.  In  fact,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  9  months  of  1963  they  moved 
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down  even  below  33  cents  a  pound.  I 
am  referring  here  to  the  New  York  spot 
market  price  of  Brazilian,  Santos  4 
which  is  an  average  coffee. 

Then  came  reports  from  Brazil  of  a 
severe  frost,  the  worst  drought  of  the 
century.  The  reports  were  confirmed 
and  the  importers  and  roasters  here 
scrambled  to  increase  their  inventories 
to  protect  themselves  against  what  they 
thought  was  an  impending  shortage  of 
coffee.  As  a  result  U.S.  green  coffee  in¬ 
ventories  which  had  been  at  3.4  million 
bags  on  June  30,  1963,  rose  to  4  million 
bags  by  September  30,  1963,  and  4.7 
million  bags  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
this  scramble  for  coffee,  the  price  was 
bid  up.  What  action  did  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Organization  take  under  the 
circumstances?  It  did  take  responsible 
action,  I  think.  It  increased  export 
quotas  by  about  3  million  bags  to  insure 
our  importers  and  roasters  that  the  needs 
of  the  market  would  be  met.  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  prices?  The  price  rise  was 
checked.  Prices  receded  from  over  50 
cents  in  March  to  their  current  levels 
of  around  45  cents. 

This  happened  in  a  year  in  which 
Brazilian  coffee  production  fell  to  10  mil¬ 
lion  bags.  That  is  just  a  quarter  of  what 
Brazil  had  produced  in  the  year  1959-60. 

Let  us  compare  this  experience  with 
what  happened  in  1954,  when  we  did  not 
have  this  coffee  agreement.  In  that  year 
Brazil  suffered  a  very  severe  frost.  Prices 
skyrocketed  from  about  58  cents  to  over 
90  cents  a  pound,  and  speculation  in  cof¬ 
fee  here  was  rampant.  There  was  no  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  to  check  or  to  cool 
the  speculative  fever. 

Today  we  have  an  agreement,  a  forum 
and  a  mechanism  to  protect  the  Amer¬ 
ican  housewife  from  unwarranted  price 
increases  such  as  did  occur  in  1954.  Pro¬ 
ducing  countries  need  our  help  when 
prices  are  falling.  They  do  have  to  be¬ 
have  responsibly  when  prices  are  rising, 
as  they  did  behave  when  they  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  to  increase  quotas  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Coffee  Council,  largely  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  from  the  United 
States. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  coffee  agreement  does  afford 
consumers  protection  in  a  tight  market. 

The  U.S.  coffee  trade — that  is,  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  organization  representing  the 
importers  and  roasters — and  others  sup¬ 
port  this  agreement.  They  know  that 
without  the  agreement  prices  would  have 
gone  higher  than  they  did,  got  there 
faster,  and  stayed  there  longer. 

Let  us  look  at  coffee  prices  today.  The 
average  retail  price  for  1  pound  of  coffee 
is  about  84!/2  cents.  It  has  been  at  about 
this  level  for  some  8  months,  a  price  lower 
than  the  average  for  the  past  15  years. 
There  are  not  many  foods  for  which  this 
can  be  said.  If  we  look  at  some  of  the 
things  like  white  bread  or  potatoes,  we 
find  that  they  are  substantially  higher 
than  their  15  year  average. 

If  we  look  at  the  consumer  price  index, 
put  out  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  we 
find  the  same  story.  In  February  1965 
the  index  for  all  items  was  108.9.  The 
index  for  all  foods  was  106.6  But  the 
index  for  a  can  or  bag  of  coffee  was  only 
96.  And  this  is  true  in  a  year  when 
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world  consumption  is  running  well  ahead 
of  world  production. 

Thus  I  believe  that  we  can  be  assured 
that  there  is  protection  here  for  the 
American  consumer  in  a  tight  world  mar¬ 
ket  coffee  situation.  I  believe  that  ought 
to  be  considered  as  we  consider  other 
aspects  of  this  legislation. 

We  can  be  confident  that  the  interests 
of  the  American  housewife  will  be  fully 
protected.  There  are  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  in  the  agreement — no  action¬ 
fixing  quotas  can  be  taken  without  the 
approval  of  the  importing  countries,  of 
whose  1,000  votes  the  United  States  holds 
400 — virtual  veto  power.  And  then 
there  is  the  safeguarding  clause  in  this 
implementing  bill  under  which  Congress 
can  by  joint  resolution  withdraw  the  au¬ 
thority  granted  therein  when  it  deter¬ 
mines  that  an  unwarranted  increase  in 
the  price  of  coffee  has  occurred. 

Now,  as  important  as  coffee  is  to  the 
American  consumer,  it  is  the  lifeblood  of 
many  of  the  producing  countries.  Coffee 
dominates  the  economy  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  accounts  for  about  25  percent 
of  the  export  earnings  of  14  Latin  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  6  of  these — including  Co¬ 
lombia,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala — • 
it  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  their 
earnings.  In  Africa,  coffee  accounts  for 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  earnings  of  seven 
producing  countries.  What  happens  in 
the  world  coffee  market  affects  them 
profoundly. 

The  gyrations  in  coffee  prices  make 
orderly  growth  and  development  in  these 
countries  impossible.  When  prices  are 
too  high,  there  is  inflation  and  over¬ 
planting.  When  prices  tumble,  so  too 
do  government  revenues,  exchange  re¬ 
ceipts,  private  investment,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  economic  activity.  Trade 
with  the  United  States  is  curtailed  and 
increased  aid  is  needed  to  bail  out  the 
producing  countries. 

This  economic  instability  is  not  only 
an  economic  phenomenon.  It  has  far- 
reaching  political  repercussions.  In  a 
stable  economic  environment,  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  can  flourish  and  grow. 
In  an  unstable  economy,  bouyant  one 
year  and  depressed  the  next,  fragile  po¬ 
litical  institutions  have  no  chance  to  take 
root.  Economic  instability  means  politi¬ 
cal  unrest. 

The  producing  countries  need  stable 
earnings  to  move  forward  steadily,  to 
meet  the  aspirations  of  their  people  for 
steady  growth  and  development.  The 
coffee  agreement  will  help  just  that.  It 
is  intimately  tied  up  with  our  basic  for¬ 
eign  policy  purpose  to  help  the  low- 
income  countries  become  stable  and  ef¬ 
fective  partners  in  a  stable  and  pros¬ 
perous  world. 

This  legislation  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  domestic  interest 
and  to  bring  a  measure  of  stability  to  the 
economies  of  our  good  neighbors.  It  is 
of  cardinal  importance  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  We  should  act  on  it 
promptly. 

To  me,  frankly,  the  important  part  of 
this  whole  debate  in  this  forum  and  the 
whole  issue  is  simply  this :  I  do  not  know 
what  I  would  have  done  had  I  been  a 


Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  called  upon 
to  ratify  the  agreement.  The  fact  is 
that  it  was  ratified  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  We 
are  a  member  of  this  agreement  by  that 
action.  All  in  the  world  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  proposes  to  do  is  to  let  us  carry 
out  the  commitments  which  have  been 
made,  by  helping  to  police  the  exports 
of  coffee  to,  and  the  export  of  coffee  from, 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
that  agreement.  It  has  nothing  whatso¬ 
ever  to  do  with  anything  except  the  po¬ 
licing  of  that  part  of  the  agreement  to 
which  we  have  taken  solemn  obligation. 
That  is  what  is  involved  here.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  see  fit  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Government  to  carry  out  this 
agreement  and  to  help  police  it  to  this 
extent.  Bear  in  mind  that  every  one  of 
the  other  20  importing  nations  and  ev¬ 
ery  one  of  the  other  34  exporting  nations 
has  already  done  what  is  necessary  to 
implement  this  agreement. 

Regardless  of  anything  else,  I  would 
believe  now  that  a  Member  would  hesi¬ 
tate  a  long  time  before  saying  that  he 
wished  to  go  on  record  disapproving  of 
legislation  which  is  necessary  for  us  to 
implement  a  firm  international  agree¬ 
ment,  a  treaty. 

That  is  going  to  go  forward  anyway. 
The  agreement  is  in  existence.  The 
agreement  remains  in  existence.  All  in 
the  world  that  is  involved  here  is  just  the 
things  I  mentioned  earlier  which  enable 
us  to  carry  out  those  commitments  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  to  limit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  coffee  from  countries  that 
are  not  members  of  the  agreement  when 
such  limitation  is  necessary;  and  also  to 
enable  us  to  be  able  to  report  back  to 
the  Council,  so  that  the  Council  can  see 
that  the  exporting  nations  party  to  the 
greement  are  carrying  out  their  quota 
arrangements  which  they  have  imposed 
on  themselves.  If  this  thing  stood  up  by 
itself,  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  have 
done,  as  I  said,  but  I  know  now  it  would 
be  awfully  hard  for  me  to  say  that  we 
should  not  take  the  action  which  is  re¬ 
quired  when  an  obligation  exists.  This 
is  not  some  obligation  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  made  but  is  an  obligation  that  the 
President  made  and  that  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  approve.  It  is  just  as  binding  as 
any  obligation  we  have. 

We  adopted  one  amendment  to  this  in 
the  committee,  and  it  is  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Montana,  who  is  a  member  of  our 
committee  [Mr.  Battin],  If  you  will  ob¬ 
serve,  in  the  bill  there  was  an  authoriza¬ 
tion,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  for  us  to 
appropriate  moneys  necessary  to  carry 
our  part  in  the  operation  of  this  Council, 
but  there  was  no  dollar  limit  placed  on 
it.  Actually  we  are  advised  that  this 
amount  will  be  approximately  $135,000, 
but  we  have  rounded  it  out  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  say  that  there  could  not  be 
more  than  $150,000  appropriated,  because 
this  will  prevent,  as  some  have  charged, 
with  regard  to  some  of  these  other  world 
organizations,  the  payment  of  the  total 
bill  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  We  thought  that  the  House 
would  appreciate  that  action,  and  so  we 
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adopted  the  amendment.  We  think  Mr. 
Battin  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  establish  legislative  history  so 
that  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
Act  of  1965,  which  is  now  before  us  for 
implementation,  will  not  include  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  export  of  coffee  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  any  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  does  not  restrict  the 
quantity  of  exports  from  Hawaii  in  any 
way.  The  exporting  nations,  the  so- 
called  producing  members  those  that  are 
primarily  producers  of  coffee,  34  of  them, 
agreed  to  place  restrictions  on  their  ex¬ 
ports  to  keep  the  supply  in  line  with 
world  demand.  However,  the  United 
States  is  included  in  the  21  nations  im¬ 
porting  coffee.  We  have  not  agreed  any¬ 
where  to  place  any  restriction  on  the 
raising  of  coffee  or  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
ports  of  coffee  by  the  gentleman’s  State 
of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  his  comment. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is 
it  also  a  correct  statement  that  it  is  a 
requirement  under  this  legislation  that 
every  export  or  reexport  of  coffee  from 
the  United  States  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  reexport 
which  would  not  be  applicable  to  coffee 
exported  from  the  State  of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Under  the  bill  the  State 
of  Hawaii  in  exporting  its  coffee  would 
accompany  it  with  a  certificate.  That 
would  be  required,  but  there  would  be  no 
limitation  on  production  or  export  and 
no  interference  whatsoever  with  what 
the  producers  of  coffee  are  doing  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  so-called  cer¬ 
tificates  of  origin  are  to  be  supplied  by 
whom? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  are  supplied  by  the 
exporter  of  the  coffee  when  the  coffee  is 
shipped  from  Hawaii  to  some  other  place. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  presently  it  is  being  done  in¬ 
formally  even  without  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  can  be  done  infor¬ 
mally  by  agreement  of  the  producer. 
Yes.  There  will  be  no  real  change  with 
respect  to  what  that  producer  is  now 
doing. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  My  understand¬ 
ing  is  West  Germany  is  a  party  to  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  West 
Germany  is  a  party  to  the  agreement 
and  it  has  already  passed  implementing 
legislation.  It  is  one  of  the  21  importing 
nations.  Next  to  the  United  States,  I 
believe  it  has  the  next  largest  number  of 
votes  in  the  Council. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  So  that  without 
the  certificate  of  origin,  Hawaii’s  coffee 
could  not  be  exported  to  Germany? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true.  It  could 
not  be  imported  into  West  Germany 
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without  the  accompanying  certificate  of 
export.  The  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  quota  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  treaty  do  not  in  any  way 
apply  to  coffee  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  at  all.  There  will 
be  no  quota  on  what  can  be  exported 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen-' 
tleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  note  on  the  first 
page  of  the  committee  report  that  it 
appears  that  this  legislation  is  an  au¬ 
thorization  providing  procedures  to 
carry  out  obligations  under  the  treaty 
which  has  been  ratified. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  notice  on  page  1  of 
the  bill  the  phrase  “or  until  the  Congress 
by  concurrent  resolution  determines  that 
an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of 
coffee  has  occurred.” 

This  proviso  means  that  by  resolution 
the  Congress  can  set  aside  a  treaty  which 
has  been  in  effect  approved,  does  it  not? 
I  was  wondering  if  the  gentleman  could 
explain  why  that  was  included  and  if 
it  is  not  an  unusual  provision. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Senate— I  am  not  certain 
who  offered  it,  but  I  think  it  was  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  ;  the  gentleman  will 
remember  that  last  time  he  had  an 
amendment  that  had  been  included  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  This 
time  this  amendment  seemed  to  be  pref¬ 
erable  to  them.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
what  precise  meaning  the  author  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman’s  interpretation  rather  than 
to  state  my  own.  I  will  say  that  this  type 
of  an  amendment  was  cleared,  before  it 
was  adopted  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  said  that  it  was  all 
right.  The  gentleman  may  have  some 
question  about  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
indicate  here  that  I  do  have  a  question, 
since  we  were  assured  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  by  a  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  there  was 
no  legal  problem. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  wei-e  adopted  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  nullifying  a  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
rather  unusual  procedure. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  leg¬ 
islation  provides  certain  procedures  that 
otherwise  the  Customs  could  not  comply 
with  unless  we  changed  the  law,  such  as 
restricting  the  importation  of  coffee 
through  a  certificate,  and  there  are 
various  other  procedural  aspects  that  are 
authorized  under  this  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion.  What  the  caveat,  which  we  call 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  says  is  this. 
My  interpretation  of  it  is  that  this 
implementation  can  only  continue,  or  it 
can  be  terminated,  if  we  pass  a  con¬ 
current  resolution.  I  do  not  think  we 


ever  would  intend  that  we  can  affect  a 
treaty  itself  by  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  Congress  can  by  this 
device  terminate  legislation  the  Con¬ 
gress  passes.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes!  ,  of  what  it  was  endeavored  to  do 
here.  The  legislation  being  terminated, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  carry  out  the  obligation  we  have  of 
policing  the  export  of  coffee  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  in  the 
agreement  and  operating  in  the  Council 
since  December  of  1963. 

But  we  have  not  been  able  to  police 
the  operation  of  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  would  like  to  join  in 
the  comments  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Hawaii  and  express  my 
concern  about  the  effect  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  upon  our  foremost  Kona  coffee- 
growers.  In  response  to  the  questions 
that  my  colleague  asked  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  comment  as  to  section 
3  of  the  bill  on  page  3  relating  to  section 
2  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
of  1962,  and  the  definition  of  “coffee”? 

Perhaps  this  would  clarify  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  is  no  question  whatsoever,  under 
the  agreement  or  under  the  implement¬ 
ing  legislation,  and  under  the  definition 
of  “coffee”  under  article  n  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962  about 
there  being  any  limitation  on  the  export 
of  coffee  from  Hawaii.  The  only  re¬ 
quirement — that  is,  under  this  legisla¬ 
tion — is  that  when  coffee  is  exported,  say 
to  West  Germany  from  Hawaii  as  ex¬ 
ported  coffee,  there  must  be  this  certifi¬ 
cate  accompanying  the  coffee.  That  is 
all  in  the  world  that  is  added.  But  you 
can  double,  triple,  quadruple  your  pro¬ 
duction  of  coffee  in  Hawaii  without  any 
regard  to  this  agreement  and  it  has  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  it.  You  can  in¬ 
crease  your  exports  in  the  same  way  if 
you  want  to  and  you  will  not  in  any  way 
affect  or  interfere  with,  in  any  way,  your 
operations  in  coffee. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  Hawaii  is 
the  only  coffee-producing  State  in  the 
Nation.  As  such,  it  has  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  S.  701,  the  International  Cof¬ 
fee  Agreement  Act  of  1965,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962, 
which  this  bill  would  implement. 

Kona  coffee,  grown  on  the  slopes  of 


the  Kona  district  of  the  Island  of  Ha¬ 
waii,  is  a  mild  bean  which  is  highly 
prized  for  its  flavor.  The  873  farms  now 
producing  coffee  there  are  family  farms, 
with  most  of  the  labor  being  provided  by 
the  farmer  and  his  family. 

For  several  years  now,  the  coffee  farm¬ 
ers  of  Kona  have  been  struggling  valiant¬ 
ly  to  keep  their  farms  producing  in  the 
face  of  widely  fluctuating,  but  usually 
low,  coffee  prices.  With  the  help  of  Ha¬ 
waii’s  State  government,  they  are  co¬ 
operatively  marketing  a  new  instant 
Kona  coffee  which  has  become  a  favor¬ 
ite  of  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  it 
in  test  marketing,  and  are  seeking  new 
specialty  markets. 

There  is,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  a 
ray  of  light  for  this  small,  uniquely  Ha¬ 
waiian  agricultural  enterprise. 

It  is  all  the  more  important,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  be  afforded  as  benign  an 
atmosphere  as  possible  in  which  to  seek 
economic  good  health. 

I  have  studied  carefully  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement,  which  seeks  to  stabilize 
coffee  prices  by  regulating  the  amounts 
exported  by  the  coffee  exporting  nations 
of  the  world.  I  was  concerned  that  the 
Kona  coffee  producers  might  be  re¬ 
strained  from  seeking  markets  for  their 
products. 

However,  all  of  the  information  avail¬ 
able  to  me  indicates  that  the  agreement 
would  not  restrict  exports  of  Kona  cof¬ 
fee  in  any  way. 

When  the  agreement  itself  was  before 
the  Senate  for  ratification  2  years  ago, 
the  Department  of  State  issued  a  memo¬ 
randum  by  its  legal  adviser  which  said: 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  establish¬ 
ing  export  restrictions  apply  solely  to  export¬ 
ing  members.  It  is  apparent  from  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  as  well  as  its  negotiating 
history,  that  the  United  States  will  be  an 
importing  member  and  not  an  exporting 
member.  Therefore,  the  system  of  export 
quotas  established  by  the  agreement  will  be 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  United  States  or 
to  any  integral  part  thereof,  including  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

This  was  further  affirmed  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ai-kansas,  Chairman  Wil¬ 
bur  D.  Mills,  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  in  debate  on  the 
House  floor  on  November  14,  1963,  while 
the  House  was  considering  a  measure 
similar  to  the  one  before  us  today. 

He  said  then: 

While  the  exporting  nations  have  agreed 
to  place  restrictions  upon  their  exports,  we, 
being  an  importing  nation,  have  not  agreed 
to  place  any  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
coffee  from  the  great  State  of  Hawaii. 

I  am  entirely  confident,  then,  that  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  will  have 
no  ill  effects  on  Hawaii’s  coffee  produc¬ 
tion. 

To  the  contrary,  I  can  see  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  benefits  to  the  coffee  farmers  of 
my  State. 

They,  like  the  coffee  farmers  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors,  are  subject 
to  the  ills  of  almost  continually  depressed 
prices  and  sudden  wild  fluctuations  in 
price.  The  effects  of  continued  low  prices 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  873 
Hawaii  coffee  farms  in  production  last 
year  marketed  6,651,000  pounds  of  coffee, 
less  than  half  the  coffee  produced  in  the 
previous  year. 
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The  effect  of  violent  fluctuations  can 
be  as  graphically  illustrated.  In  early 
1964,  and  for  a  few  months  after  the 
start  of  harvesting  in  July  1964,  coffee 
prices  rose  considerably.  Those  farmers 
who  were  able  to  harvest  early  because 
they  were  situated  low  on  the  slopes  on 
which  coffee  is  raised  in  Kona  were  able 
to  show  a  profit  for  the  year’s  work  and 
investment.  However,  those  higher  on 
the  slopes,  whose  coffee  takes  longer  to 
ripen,  were  hit  by  a  rapid  price  decline — 
3.75  cents  a  pound  in  a  month’s  time — 
so  that  they  wound  up  taking  a  heavy 
loss  on  their  crops. 

The  stabilization  of  the  world  price 
of  coffee,  on  which  hinges  the  price  paid 
to  our  Kona  farmers,  thus  might  also 
mean  stabilization  of  Kona  prices. 

The  major  impact  of  the  bill,  of  course, 
is  of  wider  and  more  international  scope. 
The  International  Coffee  Agreement  is 
a  5 -year  commodity  agreement  which 
Congress  will  reconsider  in  1968.  Its 
primary  intent  is  to  at  least  interrupt 
the  boom-and-bust  cycle  which  hampers 
seriously  the  efforts  of  underdeveloped 
Latin  American  coffee-producing  coun¬ 
tries  to  achieve  economic  self-sufficiency 
and  decent  living  standards.  It  does 
this  mainly  by  setting  export  quotas. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  period  of  rela¬ 
tively  stable  prices  will  enable  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  south  to  set  out  on  the  road 
to  self-sufficiency  by  undertaking  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  planning  based  on  a 
stable  income  from  their  coffee  exports. 

At  present,  34  coffee  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  representing  96.8  percent  of  the 
world’s  coffee  exports  as  of  1961,  and  21 
importing  countries,  representing  91  per¬ 
cent  of  world  imports  in  1961,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  agreement.  Although  most 
of  the  exporting  countries  are  in  Latin 
America,  there  also  are  a  number  of  the 
emerging  African  nations  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Strengthening  of  the  economies 
of  these  countries  could  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  effect  in  lowering  the  amount  of 
economic  aid  which  the  United  States 
supplies  to  them. 

The  United  States,  as  the  major  im¬ 
porter,  has  a  virtual  veto  over  quota 
level  decisions,  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
American  consumer. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  its  obli¬ 
gations  under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  S.  701  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  that 
support. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  of 
course,  shall  support  the  bill.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  the  transportation  phase  of 
coffee  from  Latin  America  into  this  coun¬ 
try. 

(Mr.  BONNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  is  to  bring  a  measure  of  sta¬ 
bility  to  coffee  prices  throughout  the 
world.  I  realize  that  coffee  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  commodity  in  many 
less-developed  countries  and  particularly 


in  Latin  America.  However,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  ocean  transportation 
of  coffee  from  the  producing  countries 
to  the  United  States  is  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  the  overall  coffee  pic¬ 
ture.  In  this  regard,  it  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  one  Latin  American 
coffee-producing  country  is  discriminat¬ 
ing  against  U.S.-flag  vessels.  Other 
countries  are  now  contemplating  further 
governmental  discriminatory  action 
which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  work  to 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  our  merchant 
shipping. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  an  end  to  these 
discriminations,  I  communicated  with 
the  Department  of  State  on  January  28, 
1965,  and  on  the  same  day  I  wrote  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  asking  that  when  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Agreement  came  up  before 
that  committee  for  consideration,  that 
some  attention  be  given  to  the  subject  of 
discriminations  affecting  American-flag 
shipping  in  the  case  of  Colombia  and 
Peru.  I  subsequently  asked  Mr.  Mills  at 
the  time  of  these  hearings  to  seek  assur¬ 
ances  from  the  State  Department  so  that 
the  Congress  can  be  sure  that  our  State 
Department  will  continue  to  make  vigor¬ 
ous  efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  such  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  when  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  held  ex¬ 
ecutive  hearings  on  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  on  April  13,  the  subject 
of  shipping  discriminations  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  I  am  informed  that  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs,  in  that  hearing  assured 
the  committee  that  the  Department  of 
State  was  fully  aware  of  the  situation 
and  is  working  diligently  with  various 
agencies  of  our  Government  and  with 
the  foreign  governments  involved,  to 
eliminate  problems  of  shipping  discrimi¬ 
nations.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
Department  of  State  is  pursuing  this 
matter  with  vigor  and  I  can  assure  you 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  will 
follow  the  matter  with  deep  interest. 

In  order  that  the  complete  story  of 
these  shipping  discriminations  might  be 
made  available  to  Members  of  the  House, 
I  am  setting  forth  in  the  Record  copies  of 
correspondence  between  myself  and  the 
Department  of  State  and  Chairman 
Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  : 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  28, 1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  legis¬ 
lation  again  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  to  implement  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  of  1962. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ocean  transportation  of 
coffee  from  the  producing  areas  to  the  United 
States  is  an  important  part  of  the  overall 
coffee  picture,  it  is  disturbing  to  me  to 
learn  that  some  Latin  American  coffee  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  are  practicing  or  contem¬ 
plating  various  types  of  shipping  discrimi¬ 
nations  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  U.S.- 
flag  vessels;  and  these  practices  rather  than 
decreasing  are  becoming  more  prevalent. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  there 


is  discrimination  being  practiced  by  Colom¬ 
bia  and  further  discriminatory  practice  being 
contemplated.  Peru  presently  has  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  decree  which,  if  made  effective, 
would  seriously  worsen  the  U.S.-flag  position 
in  the  Peruvian  trade. 

I  need  not  detail  all  of  these  malpractices. 
However,  there  is  one  organization  of  recent 
vintage  which  requires  further  description. 
ALAMAR  is  an  advisory  committee  repre¬ 
senting  shipowners  of  nine  countries  in 
South  America,  of  which  five  are  signatories 
to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
They  presently  are  considering  restricting 
the  transportation  of  cargoes  moving  be¬ 
tween  the  nine  countries  to  vessels  of  those 
countries.  Other  discriminations  against 
U.S.  shipping  are  also  under  consideration 
such  as  port  and  berthing  preferences.  The 
discriminatory  proposals  of  ALAMAR  have 
not  as  yet  become  effective,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can-flag  operators  have  been  and  continue 
to  work  closely  for  their  elimination  with 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
State  Department.  I  also  know  that  your 
Department  has  held  extended  discussions 
with  the  representatives  of  various  South. 
American  countries  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
all  of  the  above  discriminations. 

I  am  aware  that  the  elimination  of  ship¬ 
ping  discriminations  is  not  a  matter  which 
should  be  written  into  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  implementing  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  However,  it  seems  in- 
congrous  that  countries  which  are  signa¬ 
tories  to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
and  as  such  beneficiaries  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  should  continue  to  take  dis¬ 
criminatory  action  against  U.S.-flag  ships. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  help 
in  solving  this  problem  if  at  the  time  your 
representatives  appear  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
agreement  they  give  assurance  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  our  State  Department  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  bring  an 
end  to  such  practices. 

You  will  note  that  I  am  furnishing  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  shall 
ask  his  assistance  in  this  matter  when  the 
legislation  on  the  agreement  comes  before 
his  committee. 

Sincerely, 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Chairman. 

January  28,  1965 

Hon.  Wilbur  Mills, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Wilbur:  There  is  attached  hereto  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  January  28,  from  me  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  reference  to  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962  which 
will  be  considered  by  your  committee  some¬ 
time  in  the  near  future.  The  letter  is  self- 
explanatory. 

For  years  American  shipping  has  been 
plagued  by  discriminatory  laws  and  malprac¬ 
tices  in  some  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Department  of  State,  Maritime 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  have  been  concerned  about  those 
laws  and  practices,  but  they  still  continue. 
Among  nations  where  such  discriminations 
adversely  affect  American-flag  shipping  are 
Colombia  and  Peru,  both  of  whom  are  signa¬ 
tories  to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 

My  point  in  writing  Secretary  Rusk  and  you 
is  to  call  attention  to  these  situations  and 
express  the  hope  that  when  the  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  comes  up  for  consideration  some  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  the  subject  in  your 
hearings  and  your  report.  Although  they  are 
in  one  sense  separate  subjects,  it  is  ridiculous 
for  this  country  to  be  working  out  fair  and 
reasonable  cooperative  arrangements  with 
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other  countries  who  are  at  the  some  time  uni¬ 
laterally  severely  hurting  us. 

I  would  appreciate  being  notified  when 
your  hearings  are  scheduled  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Agreement. 

Kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Herbert  C.  Bonnee, 

Chairman. 


Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  January  28,  1965,  addressed  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Rusk  in  which  you  point  out  that 
some  Latin  American  coffee  producing  coun¬ 
tries  have  adopted  or  are  considering  the 
adoption  of  practices  which  discriminate 
against  U.S.-flag  shipping  companies  operat¬ 
ing  in  that  area.  You  suggest  that  these 
practices  appear  to  be  becoming  more 
prevalent. 

I  assure  you  that  this  Department  is  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  to  which  you  refer. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of 
State  has  worked  in  the  closest  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Maritime  Administration,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  with  the  various  Amer- 
ican-flag  shipping  companies  serving  Latin 
America  in  seeking  to  eliminate  problems  of 
discrimination  as  they  have  appeared,  and  to 
anticipate  potential  discriminatory  actions 
before  they  could  have  harmful  effects  on 
American-flag  carriers.  The  Department 
will  continue  its  best  efforts  to  deal  promptly 
and  effectively  with  these  problems. 

I  appreciate  that  your  reference  to  the 
difficulties,  present  or  potential,  faced  by 
U.S.-flag  shipping  companies  in  Colombia 
and  Peru,  as  well  as  the  possible  collective 
shipping  problems  posed  by  the  Alamar  pro¬ 
gram,  was  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive 
of  all  the  current  discriminatory  situations 
we  now  face.  I  wish  to  point  out,  however, 
that  in  each  of  the  instances  you  mention 
the  Department  is  now  in  close  touch  with 
its  posts  in  the  affected  countries  and  with 
the  American  lines  with  the  objective  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  positive  program  for  dealing  with 
these  particular  situations. 

When  representatives  of  this  Department 
testify  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  in  connection  with  legislation  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
they  will  be  prepared  to  assure  that  com¬ 
mittee  of  our  continuing  vital  interest  in 
preserving  freedom  of  competitive  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  American-flag  carriers  in  Latin 
America  and  that  the  Department  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  all  appropriate  steps  toward  the 
objective. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Lee, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con¬ 
gressional  Relations. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  that 
I  can  add  to  what  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  has  presented  to  you  by  way 
of  an  explanation  of  this  legislation  and 
the  reason  that  it  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  was 
faced  with  a  situation  that  is  quite  un¬ 
usual  as  far  as  our  committee  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  were  presented  with  a  fiat 
accompli  as  a  treaty  had  been  advised 
to  and  consented  by  the  Senate  and  had 
been  signed  and  was  in  full  force  and 
effect. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  was  simp¬ 
ly,  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  that  treaty  and  to  fulfill  the  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  treaty  which  the  United 
States  had  assumed,  we  had  to  provide 
restrictions  on  imports  into  this  country 
of  coffee. 

If  we  do  not  provide  implementing 
legislation  then  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  would  be  for  the  United  States 
to  keep  records  of  the  point  of  origin  of 
this  coffee,  and  carry  out  its  obligations 
on  a  voluntary  basis  rather  than  a  com¬ 
pulsory  basis.  We  have  been  carrying 
out  our  obligations  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
But  the  main  point  is  we  were  faced 
with  a  treaty  that  was  a  solemn  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  You  could 
not  go  behind  that  to  determine  whether 
it  was  a  good  treaty,  whether  it  was  a 
sound  treaty,  or  anything  else. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  treaty 
should  have  been  entered  into,  but 
whether  the  United  States  should  go 
back  on  its  word  and  disregard  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty  by  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  or  an  act  of  the  committee,  in  not 
reporting  out  the  implementing  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  basic  effect  of  our  failure  to 
adopt  this  bill  would  be  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaty,  and  I  do  not  think  we  in 
this  country  have  come  to  the  point 
where  we  abrogate  a  treaty  lightly. 

I  reviewed  this  matter  to  see  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  reason  why  the 
treaty  should  be  abrograted  or  whether 
it  would  be  in  our  best  interest  to  comply. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  would 
be  in  our  best  interest  to  honor  our  obli¬ 
gation.  In  my  judgment,  the  conditions 
that  exist  show  that  it  is  in  our  best  in¬ 
terest  to  comply  with  the  treaty  and  to 
pass  the  legislation  to  implement  it.  I 
am,  therefore,  supporting  this  legislation 
today. 

We  have  to  look  at  what  the  objectives 
of  the  agreement  were.  What  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  and 
what  safeguards  do  we  have  it  will  be  in 
our  best  interest? 

There  were  two  objectives  in  mind  in 
entering  into  this  agreement.  I  am  not 
sure  this  is  the  way  to  solve  the  problem 
that  was  involved,  but  this  is  the  course 
pursued  by  the  administration  and  these 
were  the  objectives  sought  to  be  achieved. 
One  was  economic  and  the  other  politi¬ 
cal. 

In  the  economic  phase,  the  purpose  was 
to  create  a  greater  stability  in  coffee  mar¬ 
kets  and  coffee  prices  as  it  affected  the 
world  market,  and  also  as  it  affects  the 
U.S.  market,  because  it  was  recognized 
that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  consumers  of  coffee  in  the  world 
market. 

The  purpose  was  to  develop  some  kind 
of  stability  and  avoid  these  extreme 
fluctuations. 

The  other  objective  was  political.  The 
political  objective  encompasses  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  creating  an  economic  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  coffee  market  because  that 
has  an  impact  particularly  on  the  under¬ 
developed  and  developing  countries  of 
South  America,  which  depend  to  such  a 
high  degree  upon  the  export  and  market¬ 
ing  of  coffee.  We  have  had  programs 
attempting  to  be  helpful  to  these  coun¬ 
tries.  We  have  tried  to  assist  in  bringing 
stability  to  them,  particularly  those  in 
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this  hemisphere,  because  of  its  effect  on 
us  and  the  hemisphere.  We  have  tried 
to  be  helpful.  It  was  clear  that  one 
thing  that  was  required  to  bring  politi¬ 
cal  stability  was  also  economic  stability 
in  this  area. 

And  you  could  not  very  well  have  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  without  providing  some 
stability  to  the  coffee  market.  So  that 
was  the  political  encouragement  for  en¬ 
tering  into  this  agreement.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  solution  here  proposed,  the 
entering  into  this  agreement,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  our  part  of  it,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  result. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  that  the 
net  result  of  this  will  be  an  unreasonably 
high  price  of  coffee  to  the  consumers,  let 
me  say  that  this  arrangement  provides 
for  a  participation  by  consumers  in  de¬ 
termining  the  amount  of  coffee  that 
would  be  marketed  and,  therefore,  in 
determining  the  prices  at  which  coffee 
will  ultimately  sell  during  a  particular 
period. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  is  nothing 
at  all  which  would  prevent  the  producing 
countries,  that  are  parties  to  this  agree¬ 
ment,  to  get  together  among  themselves 
without  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  other  consuming  coun¬ 
tries  and  establish  for  themselves  quotas 
on  the  amount  of  coffee  that  they  would 
market  and  thus  control  the  price  of 
coffee  and  shoot  it  up  sky  high,  and  there 
would  not  be  anything  that  we  could  do 
except  to  stop  buying. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Neither  is  there  any¬ 
thing  to  prohibit  the  farmers  of  this 
country  getting  together  and  going  on 
strike  and  refusing  to  deliver  to  the  mar¬ 
ketplaces  of  this  country. 

I  think  that  argument  with  respect 
to  the  coffee  producers  is  about  as  illogi¬ 
cal  as  any  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
one  has  a  little  different  situation  here. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  attempted  in 
this  country  to  solve  the  problem  which 
the  farmer  faces,  and  we  have  done  it 
because  one  of  the  things  the  farmer 
cannot  do  is  control  the  amount  that 
goes  into  the  marketplace,  because  there 
are  so  many  of  them.  We  have  approved 
arrangements  for  marketing  to  assist 
the  farmer.  The  gentleman  understands 
that.  We  also  have  in  this  country  anti¬ 
trust  laws  which  would  prevent  entering 
into  this  kind  of  agreement  so  far  as  the 
farmers  are  concerned  or  any  other  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  country.  But  we  cannot 
reach  the  Latin  American  countries  or 
any  other  countries  with  our  antitrust 
laws.  All  that  I  am  pointing  out  is  that 
they  do  have  the  opportunity  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  what  we  might  do  here,  and  so 
combine  as  to  restrict  the  marketing  of 
coffee  and  thus  really  force  the  prices 
up.  But  by  this  arrangement,  we  have  a 
situation  where  it  is  'understood  both 
sides  will  sit  across  the  table  and  both 
sides  will  enter  into  an  agreement  and 
both  sides  will  agree  on  how  much  the 
market  needs  in  any  given  period  of  time 
and  the  consumer  is  part  of  that  bar¬ 
gaining  and  sits  at  that  table.  It  seems 
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to  me,  there  is  the  protection  that  we 
have.  It  is  because  of  this  situation, 
frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  this  legis¬ 
lation  something  to  our  advantage 
rather  than  our  disadvantage,  and  I 
therefore  approve  it.  First,  I  think  it  is 
to  our  advantage  to  the  degree  that  we 
can  participate  in  attempting  to  provide 
a  stability  of  the  economies,  and  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  economic  situation  in  these 
developing  countries  that  are  so  de¬ 
pendent  upon  coffee.  Unless  something 
is  done  to  bring  some  stability  into  the 
marketing  of  coffee,  we  cannot  expect  a 
stability  of  the  political  and  economic 
situations  in  those  countries.  So  this 
moves  in  that  direction,  and  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  I  think,  is  also  a  benefit  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

As  far  as  the  American  consumer  is 
concerned,  I  think  there  are  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  American  consumer 
where  he  can  be  assured  of  a  certain 
stability  in  coffee  prices,  particularly  if 
the  consumer  is  allowed  to  sit  in  at  that 
bargaining  table  and  at  the  conference 
and  play  a  part  in  determining  what  is 
a  reasonable  level  at  which  coffee  should 
be  marketed  and  what,  therefore,  is  a 
reasonable  price  for  coffee  in  any  given 
period. 

I  believe,  in  the  overall,  that  if  we  do 
not  adopt  this  implementing  legislation 
we  in  effect  by  our  action  will  be  abro¬ 
gating  a  treaty  of  the  United  States. 
As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  do  that  lightly  or  with¬ 
out  real  cause.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 

I  cannot  find  a  cause  which  would  justify 
that  kind  of  extreme  action.  Therefore, 

I  shall  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan].^ 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

COFFEE  AGREEMENT  DID  NOT  CAUSE  PRICE 
INCREASES 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  again  going  to  vote  for  this  bill,  as 
I  did  twice  in  the  last  Congress,  and  I 
hope  that  this  time  the  House  will  not 
permit  itself  to  be  frightened  into  de¬ 
feating  the  measure,  as  was  done  last 
year  on  the  conference  bill.  It  is  true 
that  some  very  good  supporters  of  con¬ 
sumer  causes  were  among  those  voting 
against  the  conference  bill  in  the  House 
last  year.  I  hope  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  assess  since  then  the  remote 
connection  between  this  legislation  and 
the  high  prices  of  coffee  last  year — 
prices  which  have  now  been  coming 
down  much  too  slowly.  And  I  also  hope 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  note 
the  remote  relationship  of  some  of  those 
who  fought  the  bill  so  grimly  last  year 
with  any  legislation  which  benefits  needy 
Americans  or  the  poor  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion. 

I  have  tried  to  express  that  thought 
carefully  so  as  not  to  transgress  House 
rules  and  not  to  cast  aspersions  on  any 
Member  or  question  any  Member’s  mo¬ 
tives.  One  does  not,  in  this  Chamber, 
point  the  finger  at  a  colleague  and  say, 
“You  deliberately  tried  to  mislead  the 


Members.”  So,  of  course,  I  shall  say 
no  such  thing. 

THE  ALLEGED  BRAZILIAN  CROP  FAILURE  OF 
1953-54 

But  when  this  bill  was  before  us  last 
August,  in  much  the  same  form  in  which 
it  is  before  us  now,  following  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  Senate  amendments  and 
the  drafting  of  the  conference  report, 
the  House  was  told — and  many  House 
Members  were  lead  to  believe — that  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  deliberate  holdback  of  coffee 
supplies  from  the  market  which  in  turn 
had  caused  a  sudden  skyrocketing  of 
coffee  prices  in  the  United  States. 

What  were  the  facts?  Brazil  had 
suffered  an  almost  catastrophic  injury 
in  1963  to  its  coffee  trees  in  its  main 
producing  area.  The  much-publicized 
fires  had  not  done  much  damage;  the 
damage  came  primarily  from  a  severe 
frost  following  an  extended  and  extreme¬ 
ly  serious  drought.  When  Brazil  told  the 
world  that  its  coffee  crop  had  been 
ruined,  as  it  did  in  late  1963,  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  had  told  us  the  same  story 
in  exactly  the  same  way  just  10  years 
before  that — in  late  1953,  during  my  first 
year  in  the  House.  In  early  1954,  I  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House  that  I  suspected  the 
alleged  shortage  was  a  possible  hoax,  and 
it  turned  out  that  I  was  correct. 

After  I  had  raised  the  possibility  of  a 
hoax  being  perpetrated  on  the  American 
consumer  by  exaggerated  Brazilian  re¬ 
ports  of  complete  destruction  of  the 
coffee  crop.  President  Eisenhower  a  week 
later  assigned  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  an  investigation.  Near¬ 
ly  6  months  later,  a  comprehensive  FTC 
study  of  speculation  in  coffee  futures  on 
the  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange 
confirmed  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
to  create  a  shortage  which  did  not  ac¬ 
tually  exist.  This  fake  shoi-tage  of  1954 
sent  prices  zooming  to  levels  never 
reached  before  or  since — 90  cents  a 
pound  for  green  coffee  at  dockside,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  still  comparatively  high  level 
today  of  just  half  of  that  amount. 

THE  1963-64  CROP  DISASTER  WAS  REAL 

Naturally,  when  the  1963  reports  of 
complete  crop  destruction  in  Brazil  be¬ 
gan  to  influence  coffee  futures  quotations 
in  this  country,  I  again  suspected  Bi-a- 
zilian  exaggei’ation  of  the  damage  and  an 
attempt  at  creating  another  fake  short¬ 
age.  This  time,  however,  the  facts  were 
much  different:  qualified  investigatoi’s 
from  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  on-the-spot  studies  of  the  crop 
damage  and  imported  that  while  not 
total,  the  damage  was  almost  as  bad  as 
Bi-azil  had  indicated.  American  roast¬ 
ers,  fearing  the  worst,  bid  strenuously  for 
the  very  small  supply  of  new  crop  Bra¬ 
zilian  greenish  coffee  which  is  most  de¬ 
sired  for  American  blends,  and  the  price 
increases  reflected  this  spirited  competi¬ 
tion  for  supply. 

But  countermeasures  were  taken  by 
consumers  and  also  by  i*oastei*s.  More 
blends  began  to  feature  Colombian  cof¬ 
fee,  and  some  well-known  brands 
switched  over  to  100  percent  Colombian 
coffee  instead  of  a  r  ix  of  Bx-azilian  and 
Colombian.  There  was  plenty  of  African 
coffee  available,  and  thus  there  was  a 
sharp  acceleration  of  the  trend  begun  by 


consumers  in  1954  towai’d  instant,  or 
soluble  coffee. 

Furtheimore,  although  Brazil  kept  in¬ 
sisting  that  its  50  million  bags,  of  132 
pounds  each,  of  old  crop  coffee  in  its 
warehouses  contained  very  little  coffee 
suitable  for  American  tastes,  roasters 
were  able  to  find  and  buy  a  good  deal  of 
it  and  use  it  successfully.  But  because 
the  spot  price  in  this  country  is  usually 
quoted  in  terms  of  Santos  4’s,  and  most 
of  the  trading  on  the  futures  exchange  is 
in  contracts  for  this  same  type  of  cof¬ 
fee,  the  tremendous  surge  in  published 
price  quotations  for  the  standard  Bra¬ 
zilian  grade  created  a  pulling  power  for 
the  entire  coffee  market,  and  the  retail 
pi-ice  of  canned  coffee  to  the  American 
consumer  went  from  the  50  to  60  cents 
per  pound  level  to  the  90  cents  to  a  dol¬ 
lar  level. 

This  reflected  a  spxxrt  in  green  coffee 
piices  from  32>/2  cents  a  pound  to  around 
55  cents,  before  the  roaster  competition 
for  scarce  new  supplies  eased  off.  De¬ 
mand  slackened  considerably,  however, 
because  the  roasters  had  accumulated 
large  inventories  of  green  coffee  dining 
the  buying  spree.  The  current  quotation 
for  Santos  4’s  is  45  l/2  cents,  at  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  all  imported  coffees  is  about 
36^4  cents. 

RETAIL  PRICES  WENT  UP  FAST  BUT  CAME  DOWN 
SLOWLY 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  last 
year,  while  confirming  the  extensive  crop 
damage  in  Brazil,  established  that  the 
trees  themselves  were  not  ruined — that 
they  would  recover  and  bear  good  har¬ 
vests  in  the  coming  1965-66  crop  year 
and  thereafter.  This,  plus  assurances 
by  the  USDA  that  more  of  the  coffee  in 
storage  in  Brazil  was  good  quality  coffee 
than  the  Brazilian  Government  itself 
had  been  willing  to  admit,  helped  to 
dampen  down  the  fever  in  futures  specu¬ 
lation  and  bring  some  balance  back  to 
the  coffee  market. 

But  consumer  prices,  which  moved  up¬ 
ward  very  fast  in  1963-64  on  news  of  the 
probable  shortages  of  Brazilian  new  crop 
coffee  have  been  receding  much  too 
slowly  since  the  market  eased.  Roasters 
have  cut  their  prices  with  extreme  re¬ 
luctance,  and  retailers  as  a  rule  have 
waited  as  long  as  they  could  to  follow 
suit. 

This  is  the  true  story  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  send  coffee  prices  booming  up¬ 
ward  last  year.  Any  connection  which 
this  development  had  with  the  signing- 
in  1962  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  or  its  ratification  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  a  treaty  in  1963,  or  the  debates 
in  House  and  Senate  over  the  imple¬ 
mentation  legislation  in  1963  and  1964 
was  pixrely  coincidental.  But  one  would 
not  have  thought  so  to  hear  some  of  the 
attacks  on  the  Conference  bill  here  last 
fall.  A  majority  of  the  Member’s  of  the 
House,  including  many  who  had  voted 
for  the  bill  the  previous  November,  voted 
against  it  and  defeated  it,  pi’esumably 
because  of  charges  that  the  agreement 
had  raised  coffee  pi’ices  and  hurt  the 
consumer. 

COFFEE  AGREEMENT  BECOMES  A  POLITICAL  ISSUE 
IN  THIRD  DISTRICT 

My  Republican  opponent  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  last  fall  used  as  his  main  issue — 
just  about  his  only  issued— my  vote  in 
favor  of  this  legislation.  He  handed  out 
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thousands  of  packages  of  coffee  to  voters 
as  a  symbol  of  what  I  was  supposed  to 
have  done  to  raise  coffee  prices.  Each  lit¬ 
tle  package  of  coffee  he  gave  away  was 
supposed  to  represent  the  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  coffee  the  consumer  was. 
able  to  buy  for  the  same  money  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  operations  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Agreement  and,  therefore, 
of  my  action  in  voting  for  the  legislation 
to  implement  that  agreement,  even 
though  the  legislation  had  not  passed. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  phony  argument. 
But  many  Members  here  feared  just  such 
attacks  last  fall  when  they  voted  against 
the  conference  bill.  If  any  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  are  worried  about  the  possible  gulli¬ 
bility  of  the  American  voters  in  falling 
for  phony  consumer  issues — and  I  stress 
the  word  phony,  Mr.  Chairman — then  I 
call  their  attention  to  the  campaign  in 
the  Third  District  of  Missouri.  My  op¬ 
ponent  spent  a  small  fortune  in  giving 
away  free  coffee  to  publicize  my  vote  on 
this  legislation.  But  only  a  handful  of 
voters  ever  asked  for  my  explanation. 
Most  of  them  assumed,  from  my  record, 
that  I  would  never  vote  for  legislation  in¬ 
tended  to  create  artificial  shortages  of 
coffee  and  raise  prices  unfairly  to  the 
American  consumer.  Furthermore,  they 
could  readily  see  the  justice  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  this  program  in  assuring 
stable  marketing  conditions  for  a  product 
on  which  the  economies  of  so  many  Latin 
American  countries  are  so  utterly  de¬ 
pendent. 

One  of  the  groups  winch  did  ask  me  for 
enlightenment  on  my  vote  on  this  issue, 
the  St.  Louis  League  of  Women  Voters, 
thereupon  studied  the  entire  record  of 
this  legislation  and  the  agreement,  and 
have  officially  endorsed  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  and  have  thanked  me  for  sup¬ 
porting  it  last  year. 

LEGITIMATE  DOUBTS  ABOUT  MERITS  OP  STABILI¬ 
ZATION  AGREEMENTS 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  do  not  fear  any  demagogic  polit¬ 
ical  attacks  upon  you  for  voting  for  this 
legislation.  For  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  does  not  do  and  has  not  done 
what  its  opponents  have  charged.  Po¬ 
litically  motivated  attacks  based  on  al¬ 
leged  concern  for  consumers  will  fall 
flat  for  they  are  not  based  on  facts. 

However,  those  who  believe  sincerely 
that  any  form  of  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  stabilize  the  marketing  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  subject  to  periodic 
cycles  of  great  surplus  is  a  bad  thing 
have  honest  reasons  for  opposing  this 
bill,  and  I  respect  those  reasons.  Those 
who  believe  the  benefits  of  market  sta¬ 
bilization  will  go  mostly  to  the  rich  plan¬ 
tation  owners  in  the  coffee-producing  na¬ 
tions  have  a  great  deal  of  historic  proof 
on  their  side.  Those  who  feel  we  should 
subsidize  Latin  America’s  economies  di¬ 
rectly  with  more  aid,  rather  than  use  ap¬ 
proaches  of  this  nature  to  help  them  to 
stabilize  their  main  source  of  income, 
have  a  legitimate  viewpoint  which  also 
deserves  respect.  But  those  who  oppose 
this  bill  and  then  also  oppose  any  and  all 
efforts  to  help  the  shaky  economies  of  our 
sister  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  so  de¬ 
pendent  on  coffee  for  income,  are  preach¬ 
ing  an  economic  isolationism  which  is 
blind  to  the  realities  of  the  political  dy¬ 


namite  inherent  in  mass  hunger  and 
misery. 

PROTECTIONS  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  permission 
granted  in  the  House  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  will  include  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  some  of  the  background 
on  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
when  it  was  being  negotiated  in  1962, 
and  the  assurances  I  obtained  at  that 
time  on  the  protections  which  would  be 
accorded  American  consumers.  That 
material  will  then  be  followed  in  the 
Record  by  my  remarks  here  in  November 
1963  in  proposing  the  Sullivan  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  implementation  bill  to  as¬ 
sure  that  reliable  information  is  made 
available  to  the  President,  and  through 
him  to  the  Congress,  on  the  actual  level 
of  coffee  prices  as  a  result  of  any  price 
movements  flowing  from  the  operation 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 

Thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  accepted 
my  amendment  on  the  House  floor  in  the 
last  Congress,  this  principle  has  been 
written  into  the  bill  ever  since,  and  is 
contained  in  the  language  of  the  bill 
now  before  us.  The  Sullivan  amendment 
on  prices,  and  Dirksen  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  quick  withdrawal,  coupled  with 
the  assurances  given  to  us  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  prior  to  his  death — 
assurances  reiterated  by  President  John¬ 
son — should  give  us  sufficient  confidence 
that  passage  of  this  legislation  will  not 
lead  to  unjustified  increases  in  coffee 
prices  to  the  American  consumer. 

COFFEE  PRICES  MAY  STILL  GYRATE 

However,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
coffee  prices  will  not  rise  or  gyrate  for 
other  reasons.  Coffee  futures  are  traded 
in  an  unregulated  exchange.  I  have  been 
trying  since  1954 — when  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  first  proposed  it — to 
have  legislation  enacted  to  bring  specu¬ 
lation  in  coffee  futures  under  the  Com¬ 
modity  Exchange  Act.  Until  that  is 
done,  this  market  is  subject  to  many  in¬ 
fluences  other  than  the  classic  ones  of 
supply  and  demand.  Even  under  regula¬ 
tion,  gyrations  could  occur  if  some  of  the 
longstanding  inadequacies  in  the  Com¬ 
modity  Exchange  Act  are  not  corrected. 

But  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment,  and  this  implementation  legisla¬ 
tion  to  enable  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  that 
treaty — responsibilities  assumed  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate — will 
not  and  cannot  lead  to  victimization  of 
the  American  coffee  consumer  unless  all 
of  the  consuming  nations  represented  in 
the  International  Coffee  Council  were  to 
agree  to  such  a  thing,  and  unless  our 
President  were  to  abdicate  his  powers 
and  neglect  his  duties,  and  unless  the 
Congress  went  to  sleep,  and  everyone 
permitted  the  coffee  producing  nations 
to  use  the  agreement  in  order  to  manip¬ 
ulate  supplies  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  nations. 

Since  we  have  abundant  powers  under 
the  agreement  to  prevent  these  things 
from  happening,  they  could  happen  only 
with  the  official  connivance  of  the  United 
States.  I  refuse  to  concede  that  such  a 
thing  would  ever  happen  in  this  great 
country,  no  matter  which  party  were  in 
power. 
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BACKGROUND  OF  CONSUMER  PROTECTIONS  IN 
TREATY 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  background  on  the 
consumer  protections  written  into  the 
treaty  in  1962  is  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  material  from  pages  A3200-A3201  of 
the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  of  May  21,  1963,  on  the  day  the 
Senate  ratified  the  agreement  as  a 
treaty : 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  of  Missouri,  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Tuesday,  May  21,  1963) 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  de¬ 
bate  in  the  other  body  yesterday  on  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment — on  which  a  vote  is  scheduled  for  5 
p.m.  today — I  noted  at  page  8555  of  the 
Congressional  Record  that  a  letter  to  me 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Frederick 
G.  Dutton,  dated  October  3,  1962,  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  debate.  This  communication 
indicated  that  the  American  coffee  consumer 
does  not  have  to  fear  any  excessive  increases 
in  coffee  prices  growing  out  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  State  Department's 
optimism  on  this  point  is  valid.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  taken  the  position  that  we  should  help 
the  producers  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their 
product,  but  sometimes  these  support  pro¬ 
grams  tend  to  control  excessive  price  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  one  direction  only — that  is,  while 
going  down,  but  never  while  shooting  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Department  letter 
to  me  of  last  October  is  now  an  important 
piece  of  evidence  in  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  ratification  debate,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  Record  also  show  the  reasoning 
which  prompted  me  to  write  to  the  State 
Department  last  September,  and  my  com¬ 
ments  at  the  time  of  making  the  reply  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  for  last 
October  5,  as  follows: 

“Will  Proposed  International  Coffee 
Agreement  Prevent  Excessively  High  as 
Well  as  Excessively  Low  Prices? — Exten¬ 
sion  of  Remarks  of  Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sul¬ 
livan,  of  Missouri,  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Friday,  October  5,  1962 
“Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  always  tried  here  in  the  Congress  to  re¬ 
flect  the  consumer  point  of  view,  I  have, 
however,  never  opposed  fair  treatment  for 
the  farmer  in  assuring  decent  prices  for  the 
food  he  produces.  The  consumer  is  not  ben¬ 
efited  in  the  long  run  if  prices  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  food  are  so  ruinously  low  as  to  drive 
the  farmers  off  the  farm. 

“Similarly,  while  I  have  vigorously  opposed 
the  recurring — and  sometimes  successful — 
attempts  to  boost  prices  of  coffee  to  the 
American  consumer  on  the  basis  of  fake 
shortages  or  rumors  of  shortages,  I  would 
certainly  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  think  the  Latin  American  producers 
should  not  be  helped  to  get  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  prices  for  their  coffee.  Far  from  it. 

“The  unconscionable  speculative  price  in¬ 
creases  of  January  1954  did  not  have  much 
chance  to  help  the  individual  coffee  grower; 
the  subsequent  collapse  of  the  wholesale 
price  6  months  later,  after  the  disclosure  of 
the  market  excesses  and  irregularities,  hurt 
the  coffee  grower  very  much,  however.  Thus, 
violent  upswings  in  prices  are  a  problem  to 
both  consumer  and  producer,  just  as  de¬ 
pressed  prices  are  a  problem,  particularly 
when  the  economy  of  a  whole  country  rests 
heavily  on  just  one  commodity. 

“With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  last  month  asking 
what  provisions  were  being  included  in  the 
proposed  international  agreement  on  coffee 
which  would  protect  the  American  consum¬ 
er — who  forms  the  main  market  for  Latin 
American  coffee,  and  who  is  also  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  most  of 
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the  cost  of  any  stabilization  agreement — 
what  provisions  were  included  to  protect  our 
consumers  against  unconscionable  price  in¬ 
creases,  in  case  today’s  surpluses  should  con¬ 
ceivably  turn  into  tomorrow’s  shortages. 
There  are  circumstances  under  which  such 
a  thing  could  happen,  of  course. 

“WHAT  PROTECTION  FOR  CONSUMER  AGAINST 
RUNAWAY  PRICES? 

“Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  correspondence  is 
self-explanatory.  We  all  remember  during 
price  control  days  in  this  country  that  while 
it  was  politically  possible  to  put  a  floor  under 
farm  prices,  it  became  almost  impossible  po¬ 
litically  to  put  any  effective  price  ceilings 
over  them  once  circumstances  drove  these 
prices  from  far  below  parity  to  way  above 
parity.  I  had  that  in  mind  when  I  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  September  13  : 

"Congress  of  the  United  States, 

“House  of  Representatives, 

" Washington ,  D.C.,  September  13, 1962. 
"The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 

“ Secretary  of  State,  State  Department, 

“ Washington ,  D.C. 

“Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Ever  since  I  raised  an 
alarm  over  runaway  coffee  prices  in  the 
United  States  in  1954,  setting  off  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  investigation  which  dis¬ 
closed  widespread  evidence  of  speculative 
price  excesses  and  futures  trading  irregular¬ 
ities,  I  have  been  attempting  to  keep  in  touch 
with  developments  in  this  field  which  might 
foreshadow  possible  gouging  once  again  of 
the  consumer.  Just  recently,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  of  the  house¬ 
wives  of  the  country,  to  a  news  report  from 
Barzil  implying  that  some  frost  damage  to 
the  new  crop  would,  or  might,  result  in  higher 
coffee  prices  in  the  United  States.  I  warned 
that  any  wholesale  or  retail  price  increases 
based  on  such  a  scare  story  would  be  utterly 
unjustified,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  stocks 
of  coffee  on  hand. 

“My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  is  to  do  two 
things:  first,  to  assure  you  and  your  aides 
that  my  concern  is  directed  primraily  at  un¬ 
warranted  increases  in  coffee  prices  based  on 
false  reports  and  speculative  excesses,  rather 
than  on  any  opposition  on  my  part  to  any 
reasonable  international  program  for  stabil¬ 
izing  coffee  prices  at  prices  which  are  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consumers;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  to  ask  what  safeguards  are  being  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  proposed  international  agree¬ 
ment  which  would  serve  to  protect  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  in  case  crop  controls  and 
other  measures  should  result  in  inordinately 
high  prices  to  the  American  consumer. 

“We  have  long  followed  a  policy  in  this 
country  of  encouraging  reductions  in  farm 
production  when  prices  are  ruinously  low,  so 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  any 
attempt  to  stabilize  coffee  prices  for  Latin 
American  producers  is  necessarily  a  disserv¬ 
ice  to  the  American  consumer,  particularly 
if  it  should  mean  any  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  incomes  and  living  conditions  for 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  and  thus  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  aid  we  would 
have  to  give  there. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the  sad 
experience  of  the  American  consumer  in  both 
World  War  II  and  Korean  war  days  that  after 
having  gladly  cooperated  in  building  a  floor 
under  farm  prices,  the  consumer  was  denied 
any  effective  ceiling  over  those  same  prices 
once  inflation  became  virulent.  I  fear  that 
if  a  stabilization  program  should  be  adopted 
for  coffee,  it  would  require  our  consumers  to 
support  the  idea  of  a  floor  under  coffee  prices, 
but  would  give  them  no  protection  over  ex¬ 
cessive  increases  if  unexpected  circumstances 
should  precipitate  sharp  increases  in  price. 

“Perhaps  this  matter  has  already  received 
departmental  consideration,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  safeguards  have  been  included  in  the 
draft  agreement.  If  so,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  about  it.  If  not,  I  certainly  trust  some 


proviso  is  included  to  permit  reasonable  re¬ 
straints  on  excessive  price  rises  as  well  as  on 
excessive  price  declines.  Since  we  are  the 
biggest  customer-country  Involved  in  the 
negotiations,  and  since  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  will  largely  pay  for  the  international 
stabilization  program  in  terms  of  higher 
prices  for  coffee  in  the  stores,  I  think  our 
consumers  are  entitled  to  the  kind  of  con¬ 
sideration  I  have  outlined. 

“May  I  have  your  thinking  on  this? 
"Sincerely  yours, 

“Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sullivan, 

“Member  of  Congress,  Third  District, 
Missouri. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  now  received  a  reply 
to  this  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Fred¬ 
erick  G.  Dutton  outlining  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  new  agreement  which  could 
possibly  operate  to  protect  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  in  case  of  sudden  inflation  in  coffee 
prices. 

“I  think  this  information  will  be  highly 
useful  to  us  in  assessing  the  desirability  of 
Senate  approval  of  the  agreement.  If  the 
safeguards  here  outlined  do  not  appear  strong 
enough,  perhaps  we  can  then_take  whatever 
steps  might  be  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
protection  for  the  American  consumer. 
“safeguard  provisions  in  proposed  agreement 

“I  again  want  to  make  clear,  as  I  have  tried 
to  do  in  all  my  past  discussions  of  coffee 
prices,  that  I  favor  helping  the  coffeegrowers, 
particularly  those  on  family-sized  acreage, 
to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their  product.  A 
cup  of  coffee  would  taste  bitter,  indeed,  if 
it  represented  starvation  returns  for  the  men 
and  women  who  raise  and  gather  the  beans. 
But  excessive  speculative  price  increases  in 
the  commodity  exchanges  must  also  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  any  runaway  inflation  in  coffee 
prices,  no  matter  how  improbable  such  a 
thing  might  seem  at  the  moment,  is  some¬ 
thing  our  consumers  must  nevertheless  be 
protected  against. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department  reply 
to  me  on  this  issue  was  as  follows: 

“Department  of  State, 
“Washington,  October  3,  1962. 
“The  Honorable  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

“House  of  Representatives . 

“Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  September  13,  1962,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Secretary,  with  regard  to  the 
new  international  coffee  agreement  which  is 
now  before  governments  for  consideration.  I 
am  sorry  that  our  reply  is  somewhat  tardy; 
our  workload  in  the  closing  days  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  exceptionally  heavy. 

“At  the  beginning  I  want  to  say  that  the 
officials  of  this  Department  concerned  with 
the  coffee  problem  are  sincerely  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  constructive  view  you  have  taken 
in  this  matter.  Accordingly  they  want  me  to 
assure  you  that  they  have  been  mindful 
throughout  the  long  negotiations  with  for¬ 
eign  governments  that  our  first  duty  is  to 
protect  the  American  consumer.  The  ad¬ 
visory  committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Coffee  Association  to  work  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  during  the  negotiation  of  the  new 
coffee  agreement  has,  of  course,  always  main¬ 
tained  that  the  U.S.  consumer  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  any  coffee  agreement.  Toward  this 
common  objective  we  have  managed  to  secure 
a  number  of  provisions  in  the  new  agreement 
which  should  fully  protect  our  interests. 

“Before  describing  these  specific  provisions, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  tremendous  stocks 
of  coffee  now  held  by  Brazil  and  Colombia 
would  seem  adequate  assurance  that  no  sub¬ 
stantial  advance  in  green  coffee  prices 
could  be  sustained  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Stocks  are  also  building  up  in  some  African 
countries,  and  present  productive  capacity 
everywhere  is  in  excess  of  any  likely  demand 
over  the  next  5  years.  Thus  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  as  presently  known  argues 
against  any  marked  increases  in  coffee  prices. 


“The  new  international  coffee  agreement 
does  not  have  any  specific  price  objective  in 
the  sense  that  it  will  endeavor  to  maintain 
prices  for  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of 
coffee  at  certain  cents-per-pound  figures.  It 
does  provide  that  through  the  fixing  of  quo¬ 
tas,  the  members  agree  on  the  necessity  of 
assuring  that  the  general  level  of  coffee 
prices  does  not  decline  below  the  general 
level  of  such  prices  in  1962.  We  consider  this 
price  objective  a  realistic  one  in  view  of  the 
burdensome  stocks  overhanging  the  market. 
In  the  light  of  the  price  trend  it  is  also  a 
reasonably  modest  one,  as  coffee  prices  have 
been  declining  steadily  in  recent  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  8  months  of  1962  the  price  of 
Brazilian  coffee  averaged  about  34.3  cents  a 
pound,  compared  with  36.6  cents  in  1960  and 
48.4  cents  in  1958.  The  decline  set  in  imme¬ 
diately  after  1954,  when  you  will  remember 
the  severe  frost  damage  in  Brazil  resulted  in 
prices  averaging  78.7  cents  per  pound. 

“Consumer  protection  against  any  unwar¬ 
ranted  price  increases  is  assured  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  specific  provisions  in  the  agreement. 
Probably  the  most  important  are  the  provi¬ 
sions  relating  to  the  establishment  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  export  quotas.  Export  quotas 
are  intended  to  control  the  amount  of  coffee 
that  may  be  made  available  to  the  market 
by  the  producing  countries  during  a  given 
period,  and  thus  they  directly  influence  the 
price.  The  agreement  provides  that  all  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  establishment  and  adjustment 
of  export  quotas  shall  be  taken  by  a  dis¬ 
tributed  two-thirds  majority  vote,  i.e.,  a  con¬ 
current  two-thirds  majority  of  the  importers 
and  exporters  voting  separately.  As  the 
United  States  has  400  votes  this  in  effect 
gives  us  a  veto  power  over  decisions  of  the 
Council.  We  would  to  make  the  veto  effec¬ 
tive  need  only  one  other  importing  country 
voting  with  us.  The  number  of  votes  held 
by  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  as  we  alone 
have  more  than  one-third,  but  it  was  felt 
desifable  to  provide  that  one  country  alone 
could  not  exercise  a  veto.  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  advocated  a  veto  where  we  could  not 
persuade  at  least  one  other  importer  of  the 
merit  of  our  position. 

“In  addition  jto  the  voting  provisions  of 
the  agreement  with  regard  to  export  quotas, 
two  other  provisions  are  noteworthy,  in  that 
they  specifically  recognize  the  undesirability 
of  marked  changes  in  coffee  prices  for  what¬ 
ever  reason,  and  provide  for  corrective  action 
under  voting  procedures  which  are  easier  to 
attain  than  the  standard  procedure  of  a  dis¬ 
tributed  two- thirds  majority.  These  two 
provisions  are  quoted  below  for  your  infor¬ 
mation. 

‘“(5)  All  members  recognize  that  marked 
price  rises  or  falls  occurring  within  brief 
periods  may  unduly  distort  underlying  trends 
in  price,  cause  grave  concern  to  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers,  and  jeopardize  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  if  such  movements  in 
general  price  levels  occur  within  brief  pe¬ 
riods,  members  may  request  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  which,  by  distributed  simple  major¬ 
ity  vote,  may  revise  the  total  level  of  the 
quarterly  export  quotas  in  effect. 

“  ‘(6)  If  the  Council  finds  that  a  sharp  and 
unusual  increase  or  decrease  in  the  general 
level  of  prices  is  due  to  artificial  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  coffee  market  through  agreements 
among  importers  or  exporters,  or  both,  it 
shall  then  decide  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
on  what  corrective  measures  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  readjust  the  total  level  of  the  quar¬ 
terly  export  quotas  in  effect.’ 

“In  the  unlikely  event  that  unforeseeable 
circumstances  might  arise  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  agreement  which  would  op¬ 
erate  against  the  interests  of  our  consumers 
or  our  coffee  trade,  the  United  States  could 
always  withdraw  from  the  agreement.  It  is 
provided  that  any  government,  after  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1963,  may  withdraw  by  giving 
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written  notice,  such  withdrawal  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  90  days  after  notification.  As  the 
agreement  would  collapse  without  our  par¬ 
ticipation,  this  possibility  is  the  final  as¬ 
surance  that  our  views  on  the  operation  of 
the  agreement  must  be  respected. 

“If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
furnishing  information  please  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  let  me  know. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

“Assistant  Secretary ." 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit,  un¬ 
der  unanimous  consent,  the  explanation 
I  gave  in  the  House  on  November  14, 
1963,  for  the  Sullivan  amendment  on 
coffee  prices  which  was  added  to  the  bill 
at  that  time  and  which  is  still  in  the  leg¬ 
islation  now  before  us.  The  material 
referred  to  is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  SULLIVAN 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

“Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Sullivan: 
On  page  2,  line  17,  after  the  word  ‘distribu¬ 
tion’,  insert  ‘prices’.’’ 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
course  of  the  general  debate  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  she  would  offer  the  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time.  I  advised  the  gentle¬ 
woman  then,  as  I  recall,  that  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  and  that  I 
would  urge  it  be  adopted. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  explained  during  gen¬ 
eral  debate  on  the  bill,  H.R.  8864,  as  re¬ 
ported,  calls  upon  the  President  to  report 
annually  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  includ¬ 
ing,  and  I  quote,  “full  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  general  level  of  prices  of  coffee.” 
Such  reports  are  called  for  in  order  to  give 
the  Congress  a  basis  on  which  to  decide 
whether  continued  U.S.  participation  in  the 
international  agreement  is  to  our  national 
interest,  and  whether  the  consumer  is  being 
properly  protected  against  unwarranted  in¬ 
creases  in  prices. 

Elsewhere  in  the  legislation,  in  section  2, 
paragraph  3,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
require  the  coffee  trade  to  keep  such  records, 
statistics,  and  other  information,  and  to 
render  to  him  such  reports,  relating  to  the 
importation,  distribution,  and  consumption 
of  coffee  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  pre¬ 
scribe.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
whereas  the  President  “shall’’  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  full  report  each  year  on  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  operation  of  the  agreement, 
including  full  information  with  respect  to 
the  general  level  of  prices  of  coffee,  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  giving  him  authority  to  re¬ 
quire  the  rendering  to  him  of  relevant 
information  by  the  trade  does  not  make  any 
mention  of  his  right  to  require  information 
on  prices.  Certainly  he  should  have  that 
express  authority  if  he,  in  turn,  is  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  this  vital  phase  of  the 
agreement’s  operations. 

The  international  agreement  is  intended 
to  achieve  a  stable  floor  under  prices  at  about 
1962  levels.  However,  we  have  a  right  to 
fear  that  under  unforeseen  circumstances, 
quota  restrictions  could  also  lead  to  a  sharp 
rise  in  prices  well  above  1962  levels.  So  we 
have  a  right  to  know — the  President  has  a 
clear  duty  to  find  out — what  is  happening 
to  prices  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  our 
participation  in  the  agreement. 

Now  the  question  might  be  asked,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  it  should  be  any  problem  for 
the  President,  or  any  one  else,  to  ascertain 
the  prices  of  coffee.  Presumably  anyone 


could  find  out  by  reading  the  financial 
journals  each  day,  or  looking  at  the  pub¬ 
lished  daily  information  from  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange.  But  it  is  not 
that  simple. 

As  my  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  learned  in  connection  with 
our  study  of  sugar,  the  published  daily  spot 
price  of  a  volatile  commodity  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily — not  at  all  necessarily — the  actual 
price  at  which  importers  are  buying  the  com¬ 
modity.  The  spot  price  represents  only  the 
price  at  which  some  sugar,  for  Instance, 
comes  into  the  country  on  a  particular  day— 
or  will  come  in  some  weeks  or  months  hence. 
But  huge  quantities  are  purchased  on  a  fixed 
price  basis  which  just  does  not  show  up  in 
the  published  daily  quotations. 

Coffee  futures  are  gyrating  now  in  response 
to  rumors,  expectations,  possibilities,  and  a 
great  deal  of  speculative  fever.  A  seat  on  the 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  sold  a  few  days 
ago  for  $8,500,  up  $1,400  from  the  last  previ¬ 
ous  sale.  Futures  speculation  can  certain¬ 
ly  influence  price — as  we  found  out  earlier 
this  year  in  sugar — but  it  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  set  the  price  at  which  most  of  the  com¬ 
modity  is  actually  sold.  Incidentally,  this 
is  not  a  federally  regulated  exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  carrying  out  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  under  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  clear-cut  authority  to  obtain 
full  and  exact  information,  rather  than  be 
restricted  to  the  bits  and  pieces  of  price  in¬ 
formation  which  may  be  fed  out  by  the  trade 
to  suit  its  own  purposes.  This  amendment 
gives  him  that  authority.  I  urge  its  adop¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman, ,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentle  lady  for  a  very 
persuasive  statement.  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  the  people  who  first  supported 
this  legislation  and  then  changed  my 
position  because  I  was  afraid  that  there 
would  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee  as  a 
result.  Having  heard  your  statement  to¬ 
day,  I  am  convinced  these  fears  are 
groundless  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  now 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  authority  previ¬ 
ously  granted  in  the  House  to  insert  addi¬ 
tional  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
my  additional  views  that  are  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  on  this  matter: 

Additional  Views  op  Thomas  B.  Curtis  on 
the  Coffee  Agreement 

I  am  reluctant  to  recommend  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  implement  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  As  I  stated  in  my  supplemental 
views  to  H.R.  8864  of  the  88th  Congress,  the 
use  of  a  Government-sponsored  cartel  to  sta¬ 
bilize  coffee  prices  will  not  in  the  long  run 
benefit  the  producing  countries  it  is  prima¬ 
rily  intended  to  assist.  It  will  certainly  im¬ 
pede  increased  productivity  in  coffee  produc¬ 
tion,  processing,  and  distribution  to  the  de¬ 
triment  of  the  investor,  the  worker,  and  the 
consumer.  * 

In  addition,  the  coffee  agreement  will  dis¬ 
courage  countries  whose  economies  are  based 
largely  on  this  one  commodity  from  moving 
forward  to  the  much  needed  diversification 
of  their  economics. 

This  technique  of  political  decisionmaking 
is  the  antithesis  of  the  use  of  marketplace. 
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properly  regulated,  to  produce  economic  deci¬ 
sions.  The  United  States  has  developed  the 
high  standard  of  living  of  its  people  by  the 
use  of  the  regulated  marketplace  mechanism. 
It  is  a  shame  that  we  should  be  undermining 
rather  than  promoting  this  economic  philos¬ 
ophy  abroad. 

The  administration  has,  however,  set  its 
course  on  a  different  basis.  Administration 
spokesmen  agree  that  the  theory  of  the  coffee 
agreement  is  unsound  economics,  but  de¬ 
fend  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  for 
immediate  international  political  and  social 
reasons.  Congress  is  confronted  with  a  fait 
accompli,  in  that  the  administration  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  into  effect  for  the  past  2  years. 
This  has  been  done  without  this  enabling 
legislation  through  administrative  improvi¬ 
sation. 

Under  these  circumstances  Congress  is 
somewhat  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  enabling 
the  administration  to  carry  out  its  theories 
and  legitimatizing  what  it  has  done.  The 
bill  requires  that  the  administration  report 
back  yearly  on  the  operation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  agreement  itself  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  Congress  in  1968.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  administration’s  short-range 
theories  may  prove  to  be  useful,  even  if  un¬ 
sound  in  the  long  run. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
Government’s  bureaucratic  decision  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  marketplace  mechanism  has  been 
confined  by  this  administration  to  the  cof¬ 
fee  agreement.  Regretably,  it  has  not  been 
so  confined.  Instead,  this  expedient  one¬ 
time  device  is  another  precedent  which  is 
likely  to  be  used  to  support  future  actions  of 
a  similar  nature.  Instead  of  promoting 
abroad  the  best  tradition  of  American  eco¬ 
nomic  practice,  we  seem  to  be  copying  the 
debilitating  economic  techniques  that  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  interwar  period.  We  are  putting 
new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  supple¬ 
ment  those  views  to  some  degree.  In 
commenting  on  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa’s  [Mr.  Gross]  observations  that 
committee  hearings  were  not  available, 
I  want  to  express  regret.  There  were 
hearings  and  we  had  executive  sessions, 
and  the  hearings  were  transcribed.  I 
think  it  was  more  of  an  oversight,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  not  intentional.  They 
should  have  been  printed  and  available. 
But  I  have  a  copy  of  the  transcript  here 
and  I  hope  this  transcript  will  be  printed 
and  made  public. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  what 
we  have  before  us  really  is  just  one  more 
instance — and  I  emphasize  one  more 
instance — of  a  Government-sponsored 
cartel  agreement.  This  is  very  incon¬ 
sistent  on  the  part  of  an  administration 
under  President  Kennedy  before,  and 
now  President  Johnson,  which  talks  in 
terms  of  liberalizing  trade,  to  move  to 
the  most  regressive  form  of  trade  limita¬ 
tions. 

I  know  the  administration  does  not 
like  to  hear  the  name  cartel,  but  this  is 
what  it  is  clearly,  dividing  up  the  market 
under  Government  sponsorship.  The 
ones  who  are  really  carrying  out  the 
agreement,  let  me  assure  the  House,  are 
the  private  people  engaged  in  this  coffee 
operation. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown],  in  his  discussion  on  the  rule, 
made  some  most  important  points.  They 
were  quite  well  taken,  I  thought,  point¬ 
ing  out  who  benefits  from  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  starting  out  as  if 
I  am  opposing  the  bill  itself.  I  wish  I 
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were  in  that  position.  I  voted  for  this 
the  first  time  it  came  out  and  then  I 
voted  against  the  conference  report  for 
a  very  simple  reason.  We  had  been 
told  by  the  administration  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  first  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  that  this  enabling 
legislation  was  necessary  in  order  to  put 
the  treaty  into  effect  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  responded  and  so 
did  the  House  and  it  was  passed.  Then 
it  was  sent  over  to  the  other  body,  and 
month  after  month  after  month,  passed. 
Finally  after  many  months,  I  do  not 
know  how  many,  it  came  back  to  the 
House  in  conferencer  only  at  the  tail  end 
of  the  session  of  the  Congress  when  there 
was  not  the  opportunity  to  fully  con¬ 
sider  the  matter. 

The  point  that  I  raised  in  conference 
was  that  if  this  was  so  necessary  why 
had  the  administration  dawdled.  I 
questioned  how  they  had  implemented 
this  treaty.  I  raised  those  same  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  recent  hearings.  They  said 
they  really  did  not  implement  the  treaty. 
But  the  answer  is  that  they  really  did. 
This  is  another  one  of  these  so-called 
voluntary  agreements  that  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  key  weapons  used  by  the 
Johnson  administration  to  carry  out 
Government  policy  in  economic  mattei’s. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Burns  appearing  in  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  of  the  April -May  issue. 
I  put  it  in  the  Record  yesterday.  It  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  9838.  Hei'e  Dr.  Burns  is 
talking  about  wage-price  guidelines; 
that  is,  voluntary  wage-price  guidelines. 
He  makes  a  veiy  fundamental  point, 
that  these  so-called  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  are  really  not  voluntary. 

The  force  of  the  Federal  Government 
coming  in  makes  these  so-called  volun¬ 
tary  agreements  a  method  of  thwarting 
competition  they  result  in  a  drag  on 
economic  growth.  In  other  words,  they 
amount  to  wage  and  price  fixing. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  wink 
at  the  antitrust  laws.  This  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  international  agreement  on 
textiles  which  this  administration  spon¬ 
sored,  again  an  international  cartel. 
This  is  the  thrust  of  the  Canadian- 
United  Statse  auto  treaty  which  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  "Means  has 
under  consideration.  This  procedure 
is  going  directly  opposite  to  the  basic 
trade  policies  of  this  country  and  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  opposite  of  our  traditional 
emphasis  on  the  private  marketplace, 
properly  regulated  by  Government 
through  our  antitrust  laws  and  other 
laws  to  protect  the  consumer  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  competition. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  coffee  treaty 
has  been  implemented  by  this  kind  of 
backward  agreement  using  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  effect  moving 
in  to  bring  about  "voluntary”  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say  in  my  supple¬ 
mental  views,  although  the  administra¬ 
tion  recognizes  that  this  is  bad  eco¬ 
nomics,  they  have  argued  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  international  political,  and 
social  reasons.  The  administration  de¬ 
fends  it  on  this  ground.  Congress,  in 


effect — and  I  am  reading  from  my  re¬ 
marks — is  confronted  with  a  fait  accom¬ 
pli  in  that  the  administration  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  the  International  Cof¬ 
fee  Agreement  into  effect  for  the  past 
2  years.  This  has  been  done  without 
this  enabling  legislation  through  admin¬ 
istrative  improvisations.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Congress  and  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  loyal  opposition,  am 
somewhat  compelled  to  acquiesce,  I 
argue,  in  enabling  the  administration  to 
carry  out  its  treaties  and  legitimatizing 
much  it  has  done,  as  much  as  I  disagree 
with  the  basic  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  requires  that 
the  administration  report  back  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  my  views  on  the 
economics  are  not  sound,  arguing  against 
myself,  and  that  possibly  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  short-range  policies  may  be 
productive.  But  I  do  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  administration  and  with  Sec- 
retai'y  Mann  when  he  said  that  there 
are  social  and  political  reasons  involved 
here  that  warrant  me  to  say  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill  with  reluctance.  I  think  short 
sighted  administration  policies  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  create  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  policies  we 
are  following  are  wrong.  These  are  the 
policies  that  have  created  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  South  America  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  which  have  helped  to  establish 
one-crop  economies,  such  as  that  of 
Cuba.  The  situation  which  exists  to¬ 
day  in  Cuba  is  to  a  large  degree  the 
resxilt  of  our  Sugar  Act  and  another 
international  cartel  spoxxsored  by  the 
Government,  encouraging  Cuba  to  re¬ 
main  a  one-crop  economy. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  study 
of  the  history  of  Cuba  back  in  the  1890’s 
and  1880’s  will  show  that  Cuba  then  had 
a  fairly  diversified  agricultural  economy. 
The  emphasis  of  this  administration  on 
voluntaiy  agreements  the  interests  equal¬ 
ization  tax,  is  another  example  of  the 
.same  thing — Government  by  men  and 
not  by  law — the  administration  sent  a 
message  up  saying  it  was  recommending 
that  an  interest  equalization  tax  be  put 
in  effect,  a  tariff  wall  against  American 
moneys  being  invested  in  foi’eign  securi¬ 
ties,  and  then  immediately  printed  the 
forms  to  enforce  this  tax  before  Con¬ 
gress  even  had  an  opportunity  to  enact 
such  a  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brought  about  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment,  a  further  extension  of  the  tax  not 
by  law  but  by  “voluntai-y”  agreement. 
But  note  the  techniques  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  here  of  Government  action,  ac¬ 
tion  without  congressional  approval. 

Then  putting  the  Congress  in  the  em¬ 
barrassing  position  of  not  backing  up  the 
United  States  itself  in  these  obligations 
if  we  do  not  go  along  with  these  acts. 

There  is  the  voluntary  agreement  on 
oil  imports,  and  the  voluntai-y  agreemerrt 
in  connection  with  textiles  in  the 
International  Textile  Agreement. 

We  see  also  in  this  legislation  a  fur¬ 
ther  deterioration  in  the  problem  of  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments.  Let  us  not  kid  our¬ 
selves  about  that.  This  is  going  to  hurt 
our  balance  of  payments.  One  of  the 


arguments  for  the  International  Coffee 
Agi-eement  is  to  help  the  balance-of -pay¬ 
ment  problem  of  Brazil,  and  these  other 
coffee  exporting  countries,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  U.S.  position  on  balance  of 
payments. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  impact  on 
the  American  coffee  consumer,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  This  would  result  in 
increaesd  coffee  prices.  It  is  designed  to 
do  that  because  it  is  ti-ying  to  get  more 
money  over  to  these  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  administration  is  pursuing  a 
double  course  here.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  a  bill  under  consideration 
at  this  very  time  to  cut  back  on  the 
amount  a  tourist  can  bring  in  duty  free 
from  $100  to  $50,  to  help  our  balance  of 
payments.  In  other  proposals  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  trying  to  hit  at  the  private 
sector  which  provides  the  strength  in  our 
balance-of -payments  situation.  At  the 
same  time  it  exercises  no  discipline  as 
far  as  its  own  investments  are  concerned. 
We  are  asked  to  increase  the  amounts 
to  be  spent  on  foreign  aid,  not  decrease 
them.  This  House  has  passed  a  $700 
million  increase  for  the  Inter-Amei*ican 
Bank  and  $1  billion  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  which  is  Government 
capital  investment,  replacing  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  I  would  suggest,  private  invest¬ 
ment  which  is  at  the  base  of  our  basic 
and  strong  world  position. 

In  so  many  ways  this  bill  demonstrates 
and  brings  to  a  head  some  of  the  basical¬ 
ly  inconsistent  policies  that  this  admin¬ 
istration  is  following  in  international 
economics.  It  is  tragic,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  Congress  is  put  in  this  position 
today,  or  the  House,  whei-e  we  have  to  go 
along  with  something  that  many  of  us 
feel  is  unsound  economics  and  contrary 
to  the  basic  principles  by  which  this 
Nation  had  become  strong.  Yet  because 
of  the  reckless  actions  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  committing  the  Nation  itself, 
without  waiting  for  proper  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  in  asking  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  legitimatize  what  it  has  done 
and  to  back  it  up  in  the  commitments  it 
has  made. 

I  do  want  to  make  a  concluding  re¬ 
mark.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of 
the  technique  that  has  been  employed 
by  the  Executive  many  times  in  the  past 
in  having  executive  agreements  instead 
of  treaties,  when  the  subject  matter  deals 
with  trade  is  preferable,  then  the  House 
which  is  deeply  involved  in  trade  policy 
through  our  tariff  laws  would  be  able  to 
express  its  judgments  in  a  timely  and 
orderly  manner.  Trade  matters  should 
not  be  mattei-s  for  the  treaty  technique 
requiring  just  the  action  of  the  other 
body.  Trade  issues  should  be  presented 
to  the  House  so  that  it  can  study  and 
debate  the  issue.  We  should  be  in¬ 
volved — the  process  in  comxection  with 
the  Canadian-United  States  automobile 
treaty.  If  the  administi-ation  is  going  to 
come  to  the  House  to  implement  these 
trade  treaties,  which  operate  in  the  field 
of  economics,  it  should  do  so  initially 
through  the  executive  agreement  route 
which  requires  action  of  both  Houses, 
majority  action  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  not  piecemeal — the  first  part, 
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policy,  through  the  treaty  technique  with 
just  Senate  approval,  then  the  second 
part,  the  implementation,  which  requires 
action  of  both  bodies. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Hanna]. 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  this  time. 

I  should  like  to  bring  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  the  broader  prospect  of 
this  bill.  To  those  of  you  who  have  not 
read  today’s  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  hope 
you  will  do  so  and  look  at  a  particularly 
interesting  article  on  the  right  hand 
corner  of  the  front  page  entitled  “Poor 
Nation’s  Plight.”  It  raises  the  very  im¬ 
portant  question  about  the  position  of 
the  poorer  nations  in  terms  of  their  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments.  But  it  also  brings 
back  in  prospect  what  our  long  term  in¬ 
terest  is.  I  hope  you  will  look  on  this 
legislation  in  terms  of  what  it  means  to 
our  long  term  interests  as  a  very  vital 
manufacturing  industrial  nation  looking 
for  markets. 

We  are  engaged  in  programs  such  as 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  which  we 
hope  we  can  find  self-help  in  friendly, 
underdeveloped  nations.  Many  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  develop  the  dollars 
that  give  them  the  oportunity  to  do  their 
part  on  these  programs.  How  in  the 
world  can  we  hope  to  switch  from  pure 
aid  and  bring  into  a  partnership  ar¬ 
rangement  the  capabilities  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  when  we  are  not  willing  to  help 
them  do  what  they  can  with  the  products 
they  now  produce.  I  suggest  to  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  it  has  been  the  history  of  all  na¬ 
tions  that  they  build  their  industrial 
complex  and  their  commercial  complex 
out  of  what  they  can  drag  out  of  the 
ground  and  this  means  either  farming 
or  it  means  minerals.  That  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  friends,  particularly  Latin 
America. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  coffee  exports  count  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  all  the  exports  in  6  Latin 
American  countries  and  an  average  of 
25  percent  in  all  14  Latin  American  ex¬ 
porting  nations. 

About  20  million  persons  in  the  world 
depend  on  coffee  for  their  livelihood  and 
more  than  60  percent  of  them  are  in 
Latin  America. 

Now,  I  do  not  look  on  this  legislation  as 
foreign  aid.  If  you  care  to  do  so,  I  will 
not  argue  that  with  you.  But  this  is 
more  rationally  serving  a  mutual  goal; 
that  is,  to  bring  into  being  a  stabilizing 
influence  in  a  basic  commodity — No  1. 
No.  2,  to  recognize  a  more  common- 
sense  principle  that  is  now  very  uncom¬ 
monly  entertained  and  that  is  that,  if  the 
growing  and  thriving  industrial  nations 
are  going  to  continue  their  expansion, 
they  will  have  to  seek  and  find  markets 
in  the  countries  of  the  world  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  basic  materials  out  of 
which  we  support  our  processing  and 
manufacturing  activities. 

Now,  after  all,  gentlemen,  that  only 
represents  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  That  only  represents  100  nations. 


I  think  we  can  well  take  some  time  to 
turn  our  attention  to  our  long-term  in¬ 
terest  in  that  two-thirds  of  the  world’s 
people  and  100  nations  of  the  globe.  I 
should  also  suggest  that,  if  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  sharing  the  benefits  of  an 
emerging  better  life  in  this  world,  and 
if  we  feel  our  interest  is  involved  in  the 
stability  of  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  erupting  controversy  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  communistic  exploitation  and 
thus  becomes  our  problem — if  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  these  things,  then  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  a  program  such  as  is  en¬ 
visioned  in  this  legislation. 

The  industrially  developed  nations 
cannot  have  all  the  sugar  on  the  stick. 
If  we  are  to  realize  our  potential  for 
growth,  we  must  have  growing  new  mar¬ 
kets.  We  found  in  America  that  the 
farmer  could  not  buy  the  city  goods  un¬ 
less  there  were  some  stability  and  fair¬ 
ness  in  the  market  and  price  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce.  We  must  apply  this  les¬ 
son  on  the  world  scene.  This  is  only  a 
small  exposure  of  this  problem  which  will 
be  discussed  in  the  well  of  this  House 
many  times  in  the  near  future.  Some  of 
the  sugar  or  usable  wealth  must  be  on 
the  bottom  of  the  stick  for  the  2  billion 
deprived  people  who  are  not  yet  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  market  for  industrial  goods 
and  services. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamlin.  The  basic  moral  be¬ 
hind  that  story  is  that  there  are  certain 
problems  for  which  you  are  going  to  pay 
the  price  in  one  way  or  the  other.  You 
can  sit  down  and  intelligently  and  con- 
trollably  dicker  with  the  Pied  Piper  at 
the  time  when  you  can  see  the  solution 
for  a  reasonable  cost.  Or  you  can  wait 
until  it  becomes  a  crisis  and  it  is  then  a 
tragic  solution  you  have  before  you.  You 
have  no  choice  and  you  are  in  a  tragic 
situation.  \ 

It  would  seem  to  me,  it  is  time  for  this 
country  and  all  countries  vigorously  to 
deal  with  the  Pied  Piper  of  these  world 
problems  at  a  time  when  we  can  do 
something  about  it  that  makes  sense 
rather  than  in  a  crisis  when  we  have  to 
solve  them  on  the  basis  of  tragedy. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  been  2  years  since  the 
Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  The  United  States  is  a  full 
member  of  that  agreement,  having  rati¬ 
fied  it  in  December  1963.  But  the  United 
States  is  still  not  in  a  position  to  make 
its  membership  fully  effective.  It  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  we  are  the  only 
importing  member  of  the  agreement  not 
able  to  carry  out  all  of  our  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions.  This  bill  will  remedy  the  matter. 
It  will  give  the  President  the  powers  he 
needs  to  comply  with  the  agreement. 

The  powers  authorized  in  this  bill  are 
really  quite  limited.  They  enable  the 
President  to  require  certificates  of  origin 
on  imports  of  coffee  from  member  coun¬ 
tries,  so  that  the  Coffee  Organization  can 
have  a  full  record  of  the  source  and  flow 
of  coffee  in  world  trade,  and  they  enable 
the  President  to  limit  imports  of  coffee 
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from  nonmembers  if  this  should  become 
necessary.  Nothing  in  this  bill  would 
require  our  coffee  trade  to  buy  from  any 
particular  country,  to  pay  any  particu¬ 
lar  price  for  coffee,  or  to  buy  any  speci¬ 
fied  quantity  of  coffee.  Our  trade  is  free 
to  continue  its  established  practices. 
And  this  bill  protects  the  American  con¬ 
sumer.  The  powers  and  duties  conferred 
by  the  bill  are  to  be  exercised  by  the 
President  so  as  to  protect  the  interests 
of  U.S.  consumers;  and  the  annual  re¬ 
port  to  be  submitted  by  the  President  will 
include  a  summary  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  protect  these  interests. 

The  purpose  of  the  coffee  agreement 
is  to  bring  some  stability  to  world  coffee 
trade.  Coffee  prices  fluctuate  wildly. 
Within  the  last  15  years  green  coffee 
prices  have  been  as  low  as  32  cents  a 
pound  and  as  high  as  93  cents  a  pound. 
These  fluctuations  do  no  one  any  gooff. 
They  are  seriously  disruptive  to  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  producing  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Latin  America;  they  are  dis¬ 
ruptive  to  the  U.S.  coffee  trade;  and 
they  bring  no  lasting  benefits  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  The  purpose  of  the 
agreement  is  to  narrow  the  range  of 
fluctuations,  to  cut  off  the  peaks  and 
troughs,  and  keep  prices  on  a  reasonably 
even  keel.  And  the  way  it  seeks  to  do 
this  is  by  supply  control — limiting  ex¬ 
ports  when  supply  is  in  excess  of  demand 
and  increasing  exports  when  demand 
rises.  The  burden  of  stabilizing  the  cof¬ 
fee  market  falls  on  the  producing  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  they  who  have  to  retain 
coffee  when  supply  is  excessive  and  re¬ 
lease  it  when  supply  is  tight.  Our  func¬ 
tion  in  the  agreement  is  to  help  them 
police  themselves,  by  requiring  certifi¬ 
cates  of  origin  so  that  the  Organization 
can  monitor  the  flow  of  coffee  and  detect 
quota  violations.  And  our  function  is 
also  to  insure  that  the  agreement  is  oper¬ 
ated  to  protect  our  consumers. 

Although  the  agreement  has  been  in 
effect  for  only  about  2  years,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  proved  its  value  to  consumers. 
The  steep  drop  in  Brazilian  production 
following  severe  frost  and  drought 
caused  prices  to  rise  sharply  last  year. 
As  importers  and  roasters  rushed  to  stock 
up.  By  raising  the  export  quotas  some 
3  million  bags,  thus  ensuring  the  market 
that  its  need  would  be  met,  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  able  to  check  the  price  rise 
and  in  fact  to  reverse  it.  The  price  of 
Santos  4,  a  typical  coffee,  is  now  45  cents, 
down  from  50  cents  last  March;  substan¬ 
tially  above  its  depression  low  of  34  cents 
in  1962  it  is  true,  but  well  below  the 
average  of  the  last  15  years.  There  is 
no  speculative  fever  and  importers  are 
confident  that  they  can  secure  ample 
supplies  to  meet  their  needs.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  1954  when  severe  frost 
in  Brazil  caused  prices  to  skyrocket  from 
about  58  cents  to  over  90  cents  a  pound 
and  speculation  was  rampant.  There 
was  no  agreement  then  and  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  consuming  countries  to  en¬ 
sure  responsible  behavior  by  the  produc¬ 
ers.  So  long  as  we  have  a  voice  in  the 
agreement  and  in  fact  a  virtual  veto, 
we  can  be  confident  that  the  agreement 
will  protect  our  interests  and  prevent 
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any  unwarranted  increase  in  coffee 
prices. 

The  producing  countries  need  this 
agreement  to  protect  them  from  the 
sharp  gyrations  in  price  and  income  that 
make  planning  and  development  impos¬ 
sible.  When  prices  are  too  high,  they 
suffer  from  inflation.  When  in  the  next 
round,  prices  plummet,  so  too  do  their 
exchange  earnings,  their  government 
revenues,  and  their  domestic  income. 
And  when  their  revenues  fall,  they  cur¬ 
tail  their  purchases  from  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket,  and  we  have  to  bail  them  out.  Sta¬ 
ble  returns  that  grow  as  consumption 
grows  is  their  objective,  and  it  is  ours 
as  well.  This  agreement  is  a  key  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We 
should  give  it  our  full  support  and  en¬ 
able  the  United  States  to  do  its  part  to 
stabilize  world  coffee  trade. 

Mr.  MILLS .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Matthews]  . 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  granting  me  this  time. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  legislation,  as  I  have  favored  it 
when  it  has  come  before  the  House  on 
previous  occasions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  favoring  this  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  first  place  because  it  is 
a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  I,  for  one, 
have  confidence  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  President,  and  I  believe  we  ought 
to  give  him  this  legislation  because  it  is 
helpful  particularly  in  the  area  of  our 
Latin  American  relations. 

I  have  not  traveled  as  extensively,  per¬ 
haps,  as  some  of  my  colleagues,  but  I 
have  traveled  in  South  America. 

I  believe  these  great  nations  want  trade 
and  not  aid.  I  believe  these  great  na¬ 
tions  want  us  to  help  them  to  make  their 
own  way.  They  do  not  want  aid  handed 
to  them  on  a  silver  platter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  I  had 
the  honor  of  sponsoring  an  amendment 
to  Public  Law  480  which  promoted  more 
food-for-work  projects  throughout  the 
world.  If  I  had  my  way — and  I  believe 
I  speak  the  sentiment  of  all  of  us — we 
would  give  every  person  who  wanted  to 
work  an  opportunity  to  work.  I  sincere¬ 
ly  believe  this  legislation  will  enable  our 
sister  republics  in  Latin  America  to  cre¬ 
ate  more  jobs  for  their  people  and  bet¬ 
ter  care  for  their  own  economic  needs. 

I  say  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  favor  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  am  told  that  just  a  1-cent  change 
in  a  pound  of  green  coffee  in  price  could 
well  mean  $50  million  to  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  nations  and  perhaps  $65  million  to 
all  the  coffee-producing  nations  of  the 
world.  So  I  repeat,  it  is  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy  to  help  our  friendly  neigh¬ 
bors  to  help  themselves;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  think  this  legislation  ought 
to  be  passed. 

Then  in  the  second  instance,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  committee  so  cogently 
points  out  in  this  report,  in  their  view 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  con¬ 


suming  public  of  the  United  States.  I 
listened  with  appreciation  to  the  address 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  remember  back  in  the 
first  Congress  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
belonging  to,  the  83  d  Congress,  she  stood 
here  in  the  well  of  the  House  and  she 
pointed  to  the  coffee-scarcity  scare  which 
she  said  was  a  hoax.  She  pointed  out 
that  the  price  of  coffee  had  zoomed  to  90 
cents  a  pound,  as  I  recall — the  price  of 
green  coffee.  In  some  restaurants  you 
could  get  a  cup  of  coffee  for  5  cents,  and 
then  the  price  went  up  to  10  cents.  In 
restaurants  where  you  could  get  a  cup 
of  coffee  for  10  cents  it  went  up  to  15 
cents.  And  in  those  restaurants  where 
they  had  been  paying  25  cents  for  coffee, 
the  price  vent  up  to  35  cents.  And  in 
some  of  those  restaurants  those  prices 
have  not  been  reduced  to  this  day. 

The  American  consumer  paid  billions 
of  dollars  more — and  I  sincerely  believe 
that  this  would  be  supported  by  re¬ 
search — the  American  consuming  public 
paid  billions  of  dollars — imagine  that — 
just  because  of  this  coffee-scarcity  scare. 

Last  year  we  had  another  coffee  scar¬ 
city  scare.  Last  year  prices  began  to 
zoom.  The  production  in  Brazil  had 
plummeted  from  44  million  bags  in  1959- 
60  to  about  10  million  bags  this  year. 
Once  again  there  was  a  scarcity  scare. 
But  we  had  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  And  what  happened?  The 
price  of  coffee  was  stabilized  at  about  45 
cents  a  pound  for  green  coffee;  futures 
about  40  cents  a  pound,  and  the  coffee 
that  you  buy  to  take  home  costs  about 
84.4  cents  a  pound  can.  This  price  is  be¬ 
low  the  average  cost  for  the  last  15  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  facts  to  indi¬ 
cate,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  all  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  because  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  and  because  ,of  this  legislation  that 
implements  that  agreement,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  is  going  to  be  best  served, 
and  I  plead  with  our  colleagues  who  are 
interested  in  the  consumer,  as  we  all 
are — and  many  of  you  voted  against  this 
legislation  the  last  time  we  considered  it 
in  the  House,  because  you  believed  it  was 
bad  for  the  consumer — I  suggest  to  you 
that  I  believe  we  can  prove  to  you  that  it 
is  good  for  the  consumer.  Of  course,  no 
one  can  tell  with  100-percent  accuracy 
what  is  going  to  happen.  Nothing  is 
certain  except  death  and  taxes,  and  yet, 
as  so  many  gentlemen  have  pointed  out, 
if  by  concurrent  resolution  we  decide 
that  this  legislation  is  a  failure,  it  can 
be  negated  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaff-man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  and  I  believe  I  have 
an  item  of  news  for  the  coffee  consumers 
in  Wisconsin,  northern  Virginia,  Florida, 
and  Arkansas,  and  that  is  that  coffee 
prices  have  already  been  stabilized  at 
artiflcally  high  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another  small 
item  of  news  for  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]  who  sits  before 
me  on  the  mourners’  bench. 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  May  I  move  to  the 
amen  comer,  sir? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman  do  just  that  because 
when  the  consumers  of  coffee  in  Florida 
and  elsewhere  talk  to  the  gentleman,  and 
other  supporters  of  this  bill,  they  ought 
to  be  on  the  amen  bench  as  well  as  on 
the  mourners’  bench. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  talks  about  trade-not-aid  with 
South  America.  The  Finance  Minister 
of  Brazil — he  was  the  then  Finance  Min¬ 
ister — came  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  not  so  many 
months  ago  seeking  some  $200  million. 
When  I  suggested  to  him  that  we  trade 
our  handout  wheat  for  Brazilian  coffee, 
he  threw  his  hands  in  the  air  in  protest 
and  came  half  way  up  out  of  his  chair. 

Why  cannot  we  trade  wheat  for  coffee? 
Because  he  said,  they  have  to  have  our 
dollars.  They  are  not  going  to  trade 
coffee  for  wheat.  They  are  not  going  to 
trade  anything  else  for  coffee  as  long  as 
they  can  get  foreign  giveaway  money 
while  they  bilk  the  consuming  public  of 
this  country,  and  you  here  today  will  be 
assisting  in  that  bilking  of  the  consumers 
if  you  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  try  to  say  that  coffee  prices 
have  not  increased.  I  want  to  call  up 
one  of  the  best  witnesses  on  this  House 
floor  to  attest  the  fact  that  coffee  prices 
have  increased.  The  witness  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

On  May  27,  1964,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  the  bill,  H.R.  4198,  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  to  provide  for  free 
importation  of  soluble  and  instant  coffee. 
At  that  time  I  reserved  the  right  to  ob¬ 
ject.  I  do  not  ordinarily  do  that  but  I 
did  on  this  occasion.  I  asked  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  if  that  bill  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of 
soluble  and  instant  coffee.  The  gentle¬ 
man’s  answer  was  in  the  negative. 
There  followed  this  colloquy,  which  I 
quote  in  part: 

Mr.  Gross.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  that  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  has  worked  in  reverse  insofar  as 
American  consumers  are  concerned.  We  have 
seen  nothing  but  increasing  prices  of  coffee 
to  consumers. 

Mr.  Mills.  I  must  say  in  connection  with 
the  gentleman’s  statement  that  I  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed  in  the  developments 
that  have  occurred  since  the  House  did  act 
on  this  legislation  implementing  this  coffee 
agreement.  The  price  of  coffee  has  gone  up. 
We  were  told  in  the  committee — 

And,  parenthetically,  I  suppose  I  can 
attribute  this  to  the  State  Department — 
we  were  told  in  the  committee  that  the 
agreement  itself  could  not  go  into  effect  until 
the  implementing  legislation  was  passed. 
But  I  find  that  even  though  the  other  Body 
has  not  passed  the  legislation,  they  are  op¬ 
erating  as  a  practical  matter  under  the 
treaty  as  though  the  treaty  had  been  im¬ 
plemented. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  price  of  coffee 
has  gone  up  as  a  result  of  this  agreement, 
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and  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
that  statement. 

Now,  I  wonder  where  and  when  all  of 
this  newfound  concern  for  producers? 
Last  year,  hogs  were  selling  for  $12  per 
hundred  to  the  farmers  in  Arkansas. 

There  was  a  surplus  of  pork  in  this 
country,  and  the  low  prices  to  farmers  re¬ 
flected  that  surplus.  There  was  also  a 
huge  surplus  of  coffee  last  year  in  the 
coffee-producing  countries  but  instead  of 
reduced  coffee  prices  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  permitted  the  international  coffee 
cartel  to  limit  imports  to  this  country  and 
otherwise  control  the  flow  of  coffee  thus 
maintaining  the  high  prices. 

I  reiterate,  how  the  hearts  of  some  peo¬ 
ple  bleed  for  the  consumers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  until  it  is  decided  by  some  of  those  in 
high  places  to  gouge  them  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  especially  the  poor,  downtrod¬ 
den  coffee  barons. 

I  did  not  hear  anybody  rise  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  cry  about  how  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  Arkansas  were  being  punished. 
You  weep  about  wild  price  fluctuations  as 
they  affect  the  coffee  producers  of  some 
foreign  land,  but  who  is  doing  anything 
about  prices  paid  to  fanners  in  Arkansas, 
Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Florida?  Any¬ 
body?  The  farmers  of  Iowa  get  25  cents 
a  dozen  or  less  for  eggs,  probably  less  in 
Arkansas  where  they  produce  more. 
Who  is  complaining  about  the  prices  the 
farmers  are  getting  in  Arkansas  for  their 
eggs  today? 

Why  all  this  new-found  concern  for  the 
South  Americans  in  the  matter  of  coffee 
prices?  The  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  O’Neill]  properly  described 
this  bill  when  he  discussed  it  under  the 
rule  and  said  it  was  just  another  foreign 
aid  bill.  Of  course  it  is. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  many  of  you  in 
this  House,  certainly  a  majority,  stepped 
up  and  turned  loose  another  $700  million 
of  our  taxpayers’  cash  for  the  Inter- 
American  Bank.  How  much  more  do  you 
want  to  do  for  these  people?  They  have 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  coming 
to  them  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  will 
be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  next 
2  weeks.  How  much  more  do  you  want 
to  bilk  the  consumers  of  this  country  in 
order  to  provide  foreign  aid  for  the  South 
Americans?  And  I  might  ask  in  passing, 
where  are  these  South  Americans  today 
in  the  matter  of  fighting  and  dying  that 
is  going  on  in  the  Dominican  Republic? 
Where  are  they? 

This  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
stripped  of  excess  verbiage,  means  con¬ 
trolled  exports  and  higher  revenues  to 
foreign  coffee-producing  nations.  In 
turn,  this  can  only  mean  continuing  high 
and  perhaps  even  higher  coffee  prices  to 
American  consumers.  In  effect,  it  puts 
a  floor  under  coffee  prices,  but  no  ceil¬ 
ing.  The  price  to  Americans,  who  con¬ 
sume  half  of  the  coffee  sold  fn  the  world, 
can  and  will  be  anything  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

I  have  fought  this  legislation  in  every 
way  I  know  how,  and  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  sanc¬ 
tion  to  an  international  cartel.  Even 
before  adoption  of  the  legislation  the 
Coffee  Council  in  London,  headquarters 
for  the  cartel,  fixed  the  volume  of  export 


quotas  for  coffee-producing  countries  at 
1  percent  below  estimated  world  con¬ 
sumption.  This  started  immediate  price 
increases,  ranging  from  1  to  10  cents  a 
pound,  depending  on  the  type  of  coffee. 

On  the  basis  of  present  American  con¬ 
sumption,  every  penny-per-pound  in¬ 
crease  means  that  this  Nation’s  con¬ 
sumers  cough  up  approximately  $31  mil¬ 
lion  more  for  their  coffee.  The  figure 
may  be  higher.  I  did  not  get  the  figure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  used 
a  little  while  ago  and,  of  course,  none  of 
us  have  the  benefit  of  the  hearings  that 
were  held  because  for  some  strange  rea¬ 
son  they  did  not  see  fit  to  print  those 
hearings. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  say  it 
was  necessary  to  stop  “price  fluctua¬ 
tions”  in  foreign  countries  and  “stabilize 
their  economies.”  Their  hearts  bleed 
for  foreign  producers,  but  never  do  the 
same  individuals  bleed  for  American 
agricultural  producers  who  are  the  con¬ 
stant  victims  of  price  fluctuations  which 
contribute  heavily  to  an  unstabilized, 
artificial  economy  in  this  Nation. 

The  implementing  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  simply  means  that  a 
new  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
launched  with  housewives  and  consumers 
paying  the  bills.  And  this  is  to  be  super¬ 
imposed  upon  the  so-called  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  other  programs  through 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  already  being  funneled  each  year  to 
the  coffee-producing  nations.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  this  can  be  a  beautiful  windfall  to 
the  coffee  barons  of  South  and  Central 
America. 

Is  there  no  end  to  the  victimizing  of 
American  citizens? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  . 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  back 
in  1962  a  good  many  of  us  voted  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  I  had 
some  mixed  feelings  about  it,  but  I  voted 
affirmatively  nevertheless.  I  would  do  so 
again  today.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
arguments  offered  by  proponents  of  the 
act  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  philosophy  and  objective  of  this 
act  is  to  lessen  the  straitjaeket  of  world 
trade,  to  reduce  artificial  barriers  to  com¬ 
merce,  and  to  make  possible  a  freer  flow 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  indus¬ 
trialized  nations  like  ourselves  but  for 
the  developing  nations.  It  would  hope¬ 
fully  reduce  the  amount  of  market  rig¬ 
ging  on  an  international  basis  and  re¬ 
sult  in  less  government  control  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  prices. 

In  other  words,  this  act  was  intended 
to  make  possible  a  freer  flow  of  com¬ 
modities  and  services. 

We  now  have  in  progress  in  Geneva 
negotiations  which  are  aimed  at  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  this  act,  and  mean¬ 
while  at  the  very  moment  when  these 
critical  and  very  important  negotiations 
are  underway,  we  are  enacting  a  proposal 
which  on  the  face  of  it  seems  to  work  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  that  great  act  of  1962. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  can  reconcile  the 
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Trade  Expansion  Act  with  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  here  today.  I  will  cer¬ 
tainly  gladly  yield  to  anyone  who  can 
reconcile  these  two  acts.  How  does  one 
fit  into  the  other?  To  me  they  are 
mutually  exclusive  in  their  objectives. 
Have  we  actually  turned  our  back  on  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act?  Are  we  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  U.S.  nego¬ 
tiators  in  Geneva  who  are  seeking  to 
reduce  rather  than  increase  barriers  to 
trade? 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  from  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  that  assurances  had 
been  given  to  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  the  original  authorization 
that  this  coffee  agreement  would  not  be 
carried  out  until  enabling  legislation  had 
been  enacted. 

Here  today,  2  years  later,  we  still  have 
not  enacted  the  enabling  legislation,  but 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  carried  out  for  a  matter 
of  almost  2  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  in  his  very  excellent  remarks 
said  that  this  has  been  done  without 
enabling  legislation  through  administra¬ 
tive  improvisation.  Well,  I  wonder  if  we 
are  wise  to  put  our  stamp  of  approval  on 
this  legislation  simply  because  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  found  a  way  to  impro¬ 
vise  in  the  interim  and  carry  out  what 
we  would  otherwise  consider  to  be  an  un¬ 
wise  agreement  to  rig  world  markets. 

I  repeat  my  offer  to  yield  to  anyone 
who  can  reconcile  this  legislation  with 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
gentleman’s  thinking  with  the  Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act  or  not,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  too  difficult  for  anybody  to  realize  that 
we  are  talking  about  stabilizing  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  price  of  a  commodity  that  we  do 
not  produce  which  in  the  end  will  work 
to  the  ultimate  benefit,  I  believe,  of  the 
American  consumer.  We  must  consider 
in  a  different  way  that  which  we  do  not 
product.  Now  we  stabilize  the  price  of 
cotton  that  my  people  produce  and  I  op¬ 
pose  controls  when  possible  and  the  price 
of  wheat  that  the  gentleman’s  people  pro¬ 
duce  and  I  think  we  all  in  the  end  benefit 
from  that  because  sadly  enough  this  is 
the  only  way  to  keep  many  farming.  I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  would 
raise  the  roof  off  this  Capitol  if  they  ever 
ran  out  of  coffee  and  we  would  get  more 
cold  shoulder  and  hot  tongue  in  the 
morning  from  the  wives  at  breakfast  than 
most  of  us  would  want  if  we  let  coffee 
disappear  from  the  American  market. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  dispute  the 
contention  that  the  programs  variously 
described  as  supply  management  or  price 
control  or  crop  control  have  actually 
acted  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumers, 
the  taxpayers  or  the  farmers.  I  believe 
in  each  case,  and  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  cotton  program,  the  opposite  has 
been  true. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  get  into  a 
situation  in  which  we  cannot  buy  coffee. 
But  so  long  as  other  countries  produce 
coffee  and  seek  markets  for  it,  I  am  sure 
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coffee  will  be  made  available  to  us.  We 
will  have  the  best  opportunity  on  the 
average,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  get  fair 
prices  as  consumers  when  we  have  access 
to  these  commodities  through  an  un¬ 
encumbered,  unrigged  market. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  rejecting  this 
legislation  will  result  in  a  free  market 
situation  even  for  coffee,  but  it  would  be 
a  healthy  and  hopeful  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tne  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
make  his  remarks,  in  the  light  of  what 
happened  to  the  very  fine  and  well- 
developed  cotton  futures  market,  the  fu¬ 
tures  market  in  wheat,  and  others,  as  a 
result  of  the  Government  moving  in  un¬ 
der  this  Government  technique  to 
stabilize  prices.  In  fact,  this  is  going 
backward,  as  many  of  us  feel,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  going  to  continually  hear 
from  the  consumers  as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
actly  this  kind  of  substitution  of  govern¬ 
ment  fiat  in  stabilizing  prices  instead  of 
the  development,  regulation,  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  well-regulated  futures  markets. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  As  much  as  I  am 
opposed  to  controls,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  without  some  sort  of  support  for  the 
cotton  farmer  today  there  would  not  be 
1  cotton  fanner  in  100  able  to  put  a  plow 
in  the  ground  and  raise  a  crop  in  the 
calendar  year  1965. 

We  must  admit  that  this  can  be  clas¬ 
sified  by  some,  and  some  have  so  classi¬ 
fied  it,  as  foreign  aid  legislation.  If  that 
is  what  it  is,  it  is  a  good  bit  cheaper  than 
other  foreign  aid  programs  in  which  we 
have  engaged.  But  aside  from  „his  we 
must  honor  our  commitment.  If  in  the 
end  the  cost  is  raised  to  the  consumer 
we  can  withdraw  by  the  device  provided 
in  this  bill.  I  believe  it  is  worth  a  try. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham], 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  should  like  to  compliment  our 
great  Speaker  on  demonstrating  once 
again  his  wisdom  and  sense  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  by  selecting  to  serve  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  for  the  debate  on  this  legislation 
a  gentleman — Mr.  Yates,  of  Illinois — 
with  such  wide  experience  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  at 
the  United  Nations  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  able  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois. 

I  rise  to  support  the  pending  bill  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  it  is  of  great  importance  as 
a  part  of  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

I  was  serving  at  the  United  Nations  at 
the  time  when  the  coffee  agreement  was 
being  negotiated  and  I  know  how  long 
and  hard  the  representatives  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  and  consuming  countries  labored 


to  achieve  an  agreement  which  would 
be  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 

I  was  disturbed  just  today,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  to  read  the  lead  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  under  the  following 
headline,  “Less  Developed  Lands  Suffer 
Sharp  Downturn  in  Economic  Fortunes.” 
This  unfavorable  trend  presents  us  with 
a  dangerous  situation.  In  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  British  economist, 
Barbara  Ward,  the  United  States  and 
other  wealthy  industrial  powers  of  the 
West  face  the  real  possibility  of  “a  sort 
of  international  class  war  of  the  messiest 
kind.” 

The  coffee  agreement  which  this  bill 
would  implement  is  a  sensible  step  which 
would  assist  many  of  our  friends  among 
the  developing  countries  to  earn  their 
way  toward  economic  progress,  rather 
than  to  have  to  depend  on  outside  as¬ 
sistance.  I  know  from  my  experience  in 
the  point  4  program  of  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  at  the  United  Nations  that, 
without  exception,  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  prefer  to  earn  their  way  if  they 
can. 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  in  our 
policy  toward  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world  we  should  stress  “trade,  not  aid.” 
That  is  perhaps  an  oversimplification  of 
the  problem.  But  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  made  here  today  against  this 
measure  seem  to  represent  a  philosophy 
of  “neither  trade  nor  aid.” 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  overwhelm¬ 
ing  approval  to  the  bill  before  us. 

The  article  which  I  referred  to  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  12,  1965, 
is  as  follows: 

Poor  Nations'  Plight — Less-Developed  Lands 
Suffer  Sharp  Downturn  in  Economic 
Fortunes — Levels  of  Foreign  Exchange, 
Gold  Drop  as  Import  Costs  Rise,  Export 
Prices  Fall — Synthetics  Cut  Into  Mar¬ 
kets 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 

New  York. — The  economic  fortunes  of  the 
world’s  poor  nations,  which  only  a  short  time 
ago  seemed  a  little  brighter,  are  taking  a 
major  turn  for  the  worse. 

Though  the  roots  of  this  turnabout  are 
largely  economic,  many  diplomats  and  econo¬ 
mists  view  the  implications  as  overwhelming¬ 
ly — and  dangerously — political.  Unless  the 
present  decline  can  be  reversed,  these  an¬ 
alysts  fear,  the  United  States  and  other 
wealthy  industrial  powers  of  the  West  face 
the  distinct  possibility,  in  the  words  of  Brit¬ 
ish  economist  Barbara  Ward,  “of  a  sort  of  in¬ 
ternational  class  war  of  the  messiest  kind.” 

The  present  trend  has  “within  it  the  seeds 
of  disastrous  conflict,”  warns  Miss  Ward, 
among  others. 

The  recent  turn  of  economic  fortunes  can 
be  glimpsed  in  statistics  compiled  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund.  A  widely  used 
gage  of  a  country’s  economic  well-being  is 
the  amount  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange, 
such  as  dollars  and  pounds,  it  has  in  reserve 
to  pay  its  debts  to  other  countries.  Until 
about  the  middle  of  last  year,  these  reserves 
of  the  countries  the  IMF  classifies  as  “less 
developed” — in  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Asia — had  been  mounting 
with  vigor.  The  total  hit  a  record  of  $10.1 
billion  in  mid-1964,  some  18  percent  higher 
than  only  a  year  and  a  half  before  and  nine 
times  the  2-percent  gain  of  industrial  coun¬ 
tries’  reserves  in  the  same  span. 

the  gap  widens 

The  picture  has  changed  drastically  since 
about  mid-1964,  however.  The  industrial  na¬ 
tions  have  added  nearly  $2  billion  to  their 


reserves,  which  now  approximate  $52  billion. 
At  the  same  time,  the  reserves  of  the  less- 
developed  group  not  only  have  stopped  ris¬ 
ing,  but  have  declined  some  $200  million. 

To  analysts  such  as  Britain’s  Miss  Ward, 
the  significance  of  such  statistics  is  clear: 
The  economic  gap  is  rapidly  widening  “be¬ 
tween  a  white,  complacent,  highly  bourgeois, 
very  wealthy,  very  small  North  Atlantic  elite 
and  everybody  else,  and  this  is  not  a  very 
comfortable  heritage  to  leave  to  one’s  chil¬ 
dren.” 

“Everybody  else”  includes  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  earth, 
spread  through  about  100  nations;  it  is  per¬ 
haps  a  sign  of  their  increasing  economic  frus¬ 
tration  that  these  countries  generally  insist 
they  be  called  less  developed  or  developing, 
rather  than  underdeveloped.  “Everybody 
else,”  it  should  be  added,  is  increasing  in 
numbers  at  the  rate  of  more  than  2.5  per¬ 
cent  annually,  considerably  above  the  aver¬ 
age  population  growth  of  less  than  2  per¬ 
cent  a  year  in  the  25  or  so  relatively  rich 
nations  of  the  world. 

gains  hard  to  make 

The  comparative  rapid  population  rise  in 
the  poor  countries,  of  course,  makes  gains 
in  living  standards  extra  hard  to  achieve; 
U.N.  studies  show  that  roughly  half  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  these  lands  get  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  simply  maintaining  living  stand¬ 
ards. 

Per  capita  income — as  good  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  living  conditions  as  any — is  woe¬ 
fully  low  in  most  of  these  nations. 
In  many,  it  is  less  than  $100  a  year,  and 
is  hardly  rising;  in  some  countries  it  has 
actually  fallen  in  the  past  year.  In  the 
strife-torn  Dominician  Republic,  per  capi¬ 
ta  income,  at  about  $240,  has  barely  budged 
since  1960.  In  the  United  States,  by  com¬ 
parison,  it  exceeds  $2,300  yearly  and  is  climb¬ 
ing  swiftly. 

There  have  been  poor  nations  living  along¬ 
side  relatively  rich  nations  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  history,  of  course;  cyclical  swings  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  less-developed,  commod¬ 
ity-producing  nations  are  nothing  new,  eith¬ 
er,  but  have  reflected  the  periods  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  recession  in  the  industiral  lands 
that  consume  raw  materials.  Still,  the  pres¬ 
ent  worsening  of  conditions  in  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  comes  at  a  time  when 
some  international  economists  had  grown 
more  hopeful  for  the  longer  term  outlook. 
They  were  hoping,  perhaps  overoptimistical- 
ly,  that  the  poor  countries  were  starting  to 
close  the  economic  gap  left  by  centuries  of 
backwardness. 

Between  1960  and  1964,  exports  of  the  less- 
developed  nations  increased  a  full  25  percent, 
the  IMF  reports.  In  the  same  period,  the 
average  price  of  raw  commodities — the  agri¬ 
cultural  goods  and  other  unprocessed  com¬ 
modities  that  comprise  the  main  exports  of 
most  less-developed  lands — climbed  more 
than  20  percent,  according  to  the  Reuters 
United  Kingdom  commodity  price  index. 

Recent  events,  however,  have  prompted 
most  analysts  to  conclude  that  the  encourag¬ 
ing  1960-64  trend  was  nothing  more  than 
a  temporary  reversal  of  what  Raul  Prebisch, 
a  high-ranking  U.N.  economist,  calls  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  developing  countries  “toward 
deteriorating  terms  of  trade.” 

commodity  prices  fall 

A  few  statistics  help  spell  out  the  worsen¬ 
ing  of  most  poor  countries’  trade  positions 
in  recent  months.  The  Reuters  price  index, 
which  had  been  rising,  has  fallen  about  6 
percent  since  its  1964  high,  and  IMF  figures 
show  that  exports  of  the  less-developed  lands 
have  barely  budged  since  the  middle  of  last 
year.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  average 
price  of  manufactured  goods — which  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  must  have  if  they  are  ever 
to  diversify  their  commodity-oriented  econ¬ 
omies — has  not  only  been  on  the  rise,  but 
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has  very  recently  been  rising  at  a  faster 
rate. 

Accordingly,  the  healthy  trade  surplus  of 
$1.7  billion  annually  that  the  less-developed 
nations  registered  as  recently  as  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year  has  evaporated.  In  its 
place  is  a  deepening  trade  deficit;  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1964,  the  latest  period  for 
which  an  overall  figure  has  been  compiled, 
the  poor  countries'  imports  topped  their  ex¬ 
ports  by  $1.6  billion,  on  a  yearly  basis. 

If  the  present  decline  persists,  warns  Mr. 
Prebisch,  of  the  U.N.,  “the  trade  gap  of  the 
developing  countries  may  reach  an  order  of 
magnitude  of  about  $20  billion  by  1970.” 

In  part,  the  recent  turnabout  reflects  the 
growing  impact  of  developments  that  long 
have  tended  to  restrict  the  exports  of  devel¬ 
oping  lands. 

Synthetics,  for  example,  are  cutting  more 
deeply  into  demand  for  such  natural  com¬ 
modities  as  rubber  and  wool.  Manmade  ma¬ 
terials,  in  fact,  account  for  more  than  a  third 
of  the  increase  in  the  developed  countries’ 
consumption  of  industrial  raw  materials  in 
the  last  few  years,  considerably  above  the 
proportion  a  decade  ago. 

The  developed  countries,  moerover,  are 
sharply  boosting  their  own  production  of 
many  natural  commodities  traditionally  pur¬ 
chased  from  less-developed  areas.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  industrial  countries  not  only  are 
becoming  more  self-sufficient,  but  also  are 
taking  commodity  business  away  from  less 
fortunate  lands.  At  present,  roughly  60  per¬ 
cent  of  world  exports  of  primary  materials 
are  from  developed  countries,  up  from  47 
percent  15  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  such  intensifying  long-term 
pressures,  several  very  recent  developments 
are  conspiring  to  curtail  economic  progress 
in  less-developed  lands. 

SLOWDOWNS  ELSEWHERE  HURT 

During  much  of  the  1960-64  period  of  im¬ 
proving  fortunes  in  many  backward  coun¬ 
tries,  the  economies  of  most  industrial  na¬ 
tions — the  poor  lands’  chief  customers — were 
expanding  swiftly.  Industrial  output  in  the 
six-nation  European  Common  Market 
spurted  nearly  10  percent  a  year  during  the 
period.  Recently,  however,  the  growth  of 
many  industrial  countries  has  slowed;  for 
example,  industrial  production  in  Prance, 
a  key  member  of  the  Common  Market,  ac¬ 
tually  slipped  a  bit  in  a  recent  12 -month 
period. 

The  impact  of  such  a  slowdown  on  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  most  poor  nations  has  been  consid¬ 
erable,  analysts  say.  Take  the  case  of  French 
wool  imports.  In  the  past  2  years,  these  im¬ 
ports  have  plummeted  to  about  300  million 
pounds  a  year  from  nearly  400  million.  The 
decline  closely  parallels  a  recent  drop  in 
French  production  of  worsted  yarn,  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  in  which  much  of  the  raw  im¬ 
ported  wool  is  used. 

Dissension  among  many  of  the  developing 
countries  is  adding  to  the  recent  pressures  on 
their  commodity  exports.  Late  last  year,  for 
instance,  six  major  cocoa  producers  signed 
a  pact  agreeing  to  hold  down  their  cocoa 
sales,  in  an  effort  to  push  up  sagging  cocoa 
prices.  But  no  sooner  was  the  pact  in  effect 
than  some  of  the  countries  began  violating 
it,  selling  their  beans,  as  one  New  York 
commodity  trader  puts  it,  “behind  the  backs 
of  the  other  five.”  Result:  Cocoa  prices  have 
skidded  by  about  a  third  since  last  October 
when  the  agreement  supposedly  went  into 
effect. 

SOME  SUCCESSFUL  PACTS 

Not  all  efforts  to  forge  commodity  agree¬ 
ments  have  failed  as  dismally  as  the  cocoa 
producers’  attempt;  somewhat  more  sucess- 
ful  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  for 
such  commodities  as  wheat,  coffee,  and  tin. 
In  addition,  most  developing  nations  have 
launched  a  series  of  discussions,  through  a 
unit  of  the  U.N.  aimed  hopefully  at  estab¬ 
lishing  broad  measures  to  bolster  commodity 


prices.  After  almost  a  year  of  sporadic  dis¬ 
cussion,  however,  the  U.N.  talks  have  pro¬ 
duced  little  more  than  windy  press  releases. 

In  some  recent  instances,  developing  coun¬ 
tries  have  acted  with  downright  hostility  to¬ 
ward  one  another,  and  this  has  hurt  their 
export  earnings.  Example:  As  part  of  its 
war  against  rubber -producing  Malaysia,  In¬ 
donesia  has  been  selling  rubber  at  cutrate 
prices;  this  price  attack,  analysts  say,  has 
badly  hurt  the  financial  reserves  of  both 
Asian  countries. 

On  top  of  other  problems,  it  is  increasingly 
evident  that  many  developing  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  new  African  nations,  suffer  from  a 
gaping  lack  of  marketing  know-how. 

Analysts  cite  the  apparent  absence  of  stor¬ 
age  planning  prior  to  the  unsuccessful  cocoa 
pact.  “Apparently,  nobody  gave  any  serious 
thought  to  warehousing  facilities  in  which  to 
store  beans  to  be  held  off  the  market,”  the 
aforementioned  commodity  trader  says. 
“Adequate  storage  facilities  in  the  producer 
countries  simply  don’t  exist,  and  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  prompted  some  of  the  violations  of 
the  pact.”  The  six  countries  are  Nigeria, 
Ivory  Coast,  Cameroon,  Togo,  Ghana,  and 
Brazil. 

SWIFT  RISE  IN  DEBT 

The  magnitude  of  the  poor  lands’  economic 
predicament  is  suggested  by  the  swift  rise 
of  their  debt  burden.  About  a  third  of  the 
financial  assistance  these  countries  receive 
currently  from  industrial  nations  is  eaten 
up  servicing  foreign  debt,  compared  with 
only  8  percent  in  1955. 

Not  only  have  many  developing  countries 
been  borrowing  far  beyond  their  means,  ana¬ 
lysts  say,  but  less  of  the  assistance  being  pro¬ 
vided  is  in  the  form  of  grants.  Grants  make 
up  some  70  percent  of  U.S.  aid  to  these  coun¬ 
tries,  down  from  about  90  percent  early  in 
the  post- World  War  II  era.  The  total  for¬ 
eign  debt  of  the  developing  nations  current¬ 
ly  exceeds  $30  billion,  up  from  $10  billion 
in  1955,  and,  at  current  lending  rates,  aid 
officials  estimate  this  debt  load  will  reach 
$90  billion  in  another  10  years. 

“Loans  to  developing  countries  haven’t  al¬ 
ways  been  made  wisely,  according  to  their 
needs  and  ability  to  pay.”  contends  a  U.N. 
economist.  “Rather,  all  too  often  they  have 
been  made  simply  to  facilitate  the  exports 
of  the  particular  industrial  country’s  manu¬ 
factured  products.” 

Cocoa-producing  Ghana  is  among  the  less- 
developed  countries  in  distress.  Ghana  offi¬ 
cials  in  recent  months  have  been  desperately 
attempting  to  borrow  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  powers  with  scant  success.  The 
funds  are  needed,  according  to  various  re¬ 
ports,  to  help  the  African  country  meet 
its  rapidly  mounting  debts.  Ghana’s  re¬ 
serves  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  dropped  to  about  $25  million, 
down  from  $209  million  as  recently  as  the 
start  of  1963. 

BELT  TIGHTENING  IS  DIFFICULT 

According  to  traditional  rules  of  interna¬ 
tional  commerce,  the  way  out  of  such  finan¬ 
cial  straits  entails  a  large  dose  of  belt 
tightening.  Typically,  this  involves  curbing 
domestic  consumption  to  trim  imports  and, 
at  the  same  time,  working  hard  to  boost  ex¬ 
ports — much  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  at  present. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  analysts,  however, 
what  possibly  works  for  a  developed  country 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom  can’t  normally 
succeed  in  backward  economies. 

"You  simply  can’t  apply  the  traditional 
rules  of  the  game  to  these  sort  of  countries — 
they’re  not  in  a  position  to  compete,  and 
won’t  be  for  generations,”  says  a  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  economist  who 
specializes  in  the  economic  problems  of  de¬ 
veloping  lands.  “The  standard  of  living  is 
still  so  low  that  there’s  a  limit  to  what  can  be 
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accomplished  through  customary  stringent 
measures.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  701.  In  effect  this  measure 
has  been  pending  before  the  Congress 
ever  since  the  Senate  ratified  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Agreement  2  years  ago 
in  May  1963.  For  one  reason  or  another 
it  has  not  yet  been  implemented  by  statu¬ 
tory  action  by  the  Congress.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  did  so. 

The  principle  before  us  today  is  an 
important  one.  Here  is  a  genuine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  United  States  to  declare, 
in  a  concrete  way,  our  support  for  the 
stabilization  of  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  markets  for  Latin  American  and 
African  nations.  And  we  can  now  do 
this  without  harming  the  consumer  in 
our  own  country.  In  my  judgment  the 
bill  before  us  today  is  a  better  bill  than 
those  we  considered  in  1963  and  1964. 

Protection  for  the  U.S.  consumer  is 
explicitly  given  in  sections  2,  4,  and  5. 
In  section  2,  S.  701  limits  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  implementing  legislation  to 
1968,  “or  until  the  Congress  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  determines  that  an  un¬ 
warranted  increase  in  the  price  of  cof¬ 
fee  has  occurred.”  In  section  4  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  power  is  directed  to  be  exercised 
“in  the  manner  the  President  considers 
appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of 
U.S.  consumers.”  In  section  5,  the  report 
of  the  President  to  the  Congress  is  re¬ 
quired  to  include  a  summary  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  the  United  States  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Organization  have  taken 
to  protect  the  interests  on  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers. 

These  protections  coupled  with  the  U.S; 
voting  weight  in  the  International  Cof¬ 
fee  Organization  surely  provide  the  guar¬ 
antees  asked  by  many  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  many  consumers. 

While  the  U.S.  consumer  interest  is 
clear  and  well  defined,  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  stability  of  Latin 
American  nations  are  less  clear  to  many 
in  our  country.  As  we  enjoy  our  coffee 
we  do  not  often  think  that  it  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  millions  of  Latin  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Six  countries  earn  more  than  50 
percent  of  their  export  earnings  through 
coffee.  This  figure  averaged  25  percent 
for  all  14  coffee-exporting  nations  in 
Latin  America.  This  dependence  on  cof¬ 
fee  is  all  the  more  acute  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  coffee-growing  process  is 
full  of  economic  and  climatic  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  average  crop  takes  from  5 
to  10  years  to  mature.  In  times  of  high 
prices  more  trees  are  planted.  When 
bad  weather  or  a  change  in  the  market 
forces  makes  these  plantings  failures  or 
surplus,  the  entire  economic  ,  stability  of 
a  nation  can  deteriorate  drastically.  We 
have  seen  the  drastic  consequences  for 
Brazil  of  a  series  of  poor  harvests. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  coffee  prices  through  the  mecha¬ 
nism  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment  discourages  necessary  economic 
and  agricultural  diversification.  I  re¬ 
spectfully  disagree.  Even  diversification 
requires  capital.  If  coffee  prices  plum¬ 
met  and  cause  acute  shortages  of  capi¬ 
tal,  diversification  cannot  occur.  What 
is  needed  is  both  the  stabilization  of 
prices  and  the  recognition  on  the  part  of 
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the  coffee-producing  nations  that  the 
benefits  of  this  stabilization  must  be 
channeled  into  diversification. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  this  process  is 
taking  place.  In  Colombia  for  example, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
in  cooperation  with  the  fund  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  diversification  of  coffee-grow¬ 
ing  areas  and  numerous  producing  ele¬ 
ments,  has  begun  a  program  for  diversi¬ 
fication. 

Under  this  program  family  coffee 
farms  will  be  transferred  to  production  of 
livestock  and  other  crops.  It  is  hoped 
that  within  2  years  the  program  will  in¬ 
clude  20,500  hectares  of  marginal  coffee 
plantations.  The  program  includes 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  materials, 
equipment,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other 
items  needed  by  fanners  to  develop  other 
types  of  agricultural  production  in  for¬ 
merly  marginal  coffee  areas.  Technical 
assistance  is  also  part  of  the  program  to 
eliminate  unproductive  coffee  production, 
increase  output  per  hectare  and  improve 
employment  possibilities  in  the  affected 
areas. 

In  my  judgment  a  program  of  this 
nature  represents  good  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  coffee  producer  who  is  represented 
through  the  National  Federation  of  Cof¬ 
fee  Growers,  the  Departmental  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Coffee  Growers  of  Caldas;  the 
Colombian  Institute  of  Agrarian  Re¬ 
form — INCORA — and  the  other  partici¬ 
pating  groups.  It  shows  that  stabiliza¬ 
tion  is  not  incompatible  with  diversifica¬ 
tion.  And  it  demonstrates  that  the  po¬ 
litical  wisdom  of  many  Latin  American 
countries  is  far  more  advanced  than  the 
credit  given  it  in  our  own  country  and 
elsewhere. 

It  is  true  that  the  concept  of  an  inter¬ 
national  group  controlling  output  and 
importation  of  a  product  is  contrary  to 
our  traditional  free  trade  principles.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  same 
people  urging  the  defeat  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  on  coffee  are  the  same 
who  urge  the  creation  of  international 
agreements  regarding  other  commodities 
to  protect  domestic  industry  and  produc¬ 
tion.  In  short,  I  think  that  there  is  a 
far  greater  community  of  interest  be¬ 
tween  the  northern  and  southern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  we 
generally  admit. 

Our  failure  to  provide  the  necessary 
implementing  legislation  for  this  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  a  source  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States,  and  needlessly 
so.  Time  has  permitted  the  improvement 
in  the  vehicle  of  our  approval  but  it  has 
not  mitigated  the  need. 

The  House  of  Representatives  can  no 
longer  escape  our  responsibilities.  This 
legislation,  in  my  judgment,  affords  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our 
determination  to  play  a  major  role  in 
the  exercise  by  the  United  States  of  the 
leadership  of  the  forces  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  701,  to  approve  U.S.  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

Since  I  have  had  doubts  as  to  the  value 
of  commodity  agreements,  I  should  like 
to  indicate  briefly  what  they  are  and 
why  I  nonetheless  believe  that  U.S.  par¬ 


ticipation  in  the  coffee  agreement  is 
needed  at  this  time. 

I  have  several  reservations  on  inter¬ 
national  commodity  agreements. 

In  the  first  place,  both  importing  and 
exporting  countries  joining  in  world  com¬ 
modity  agreements  may  be  misled  into 
thinking  that  their  particular  interests 
can  be  advanced  beyond  what  is  in  fact 
possible. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  coffee,  U.S. 
consumers  may  think  that  an  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  will  assure  them  an 
ample  supply  at  all  times  and  at  low 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  Brazilian 
and  Colombian  producers  may  believe 
that  the  same  agreement  will  assure  them 
stable  incomes  at  all  times  at  high  prices. 

Neither  objective  could  be  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  to  be  able  to  offset 
crop  failures  due  to  weather,  the  inability 
of  producing  countries  to  control  output, 
production  outside  of  the  quota  system, 
or  fluctuations  in  demand. 

Any  one  of  these  factors  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  them  could  cause  big  swings  in 
output,  prices,  and  incomes. 

To  prevent  such  swings  and  to  main¬ 
tain  any  predetermined  balance  of  in¬ 
terests  between  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers,  costly  production  control  and 
price  support  programs  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  This  would  not  be  economically 
or  politically  feasible  on  a  worldwide 
scale.  As  we  have  learned  in  the  United 
States,  such  programs  are  not  only  very 
expensive  but  they  give  rise  to  further 
problems  such  as  what  to  do  with  sur¬ 
pluses,  or  about  shifts  into  substitute 
commodities. 

Second.  Commodity  agreements  as  a 
way  of  financing  economic  development 
have  disadvantages  for  both  developed 
and  developing  countries.  The  largest 
producer  of  a  commodity  may  not  be  the 
one  most  in  need  of  development  assist¬ 
ance.  The  largest  consumer  of  a  com¬ 
modity  may  not  be  the  one  most  able 
to  finance  economic  assistance.  Instead 
of  relying  on  narrow  specialties  for  ex¬ 
port  earnings,  developing  countries  need 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  economic 
diversification  and  the  expansion  of  a 
wide  variety  of  exports.  The  developed 
countries  should  expand  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  investment  in  the  poorer  areas  in 
ways  that  assist  that  diversification  in¬ 
stead  of  encouraging  one-crop  economies. 

I  still  hold  these  reservations  on  inter¬ 
national  commodity  agreements  gener¬ 
ally.  But  I  believe  that  the  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  deserves  support  for  three  reasons : 

First.  At  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Trade  and  Development  held  in 
Geneva  in  the  spring  of  1964,  the  poorer 
countries  placed  great  emphasis  on  com¬ 
modity  agreements  as  a  way  of  narrow¬ 
ing  the  growing  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  They  said  that  promises 
on  the  part  of  the  rich  to  give  foreign 
aid,  or  to  buy  the  output  of  their  infant 
manufacturing  industries,  were  not 
enough.  They  argued  that  the  I'ich  must 
be  willing  to  buy  commodities  like  cof¬ 
fee  and  other  tropical  products,  which 
are  the  only  sources  of  export  earnings 
that  many  poor  countries  now  have. 

This  position  of  the  poorer  countries 
is  one  which  we  cannot  in  justice  ignore. 


However  imperfect  the  results  of  com¬ 
modity  agreements,  we  must  use  them 
when  they  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  safeguard  the  export  earnings  of 
poorer  countries.  It  would  not  be  mor¬ 
ally  or  politically  defensible  to  ask  the 
poorer  countries  to  tighten  their  belts 
still  further  while  the  rich  debate  the 
best  ways  to  contribute  to  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

Second.  The  coffee  agreement  holds 
some  promise  for  success.  The  United 
States  is  the  world’s  largest  consumer  of 
coffee.  Our  participation  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  would,  therefore,  do  much  to  sta¬ 
bilize  world  demand.  At  the  same  time, 
our  voting  strength  in  the  agreement  will 
assure  safeguarding  U.S.  consumer  in¬ 
terests.  Brazil,  a  friend  and  neighbor, 
the  major  world  producer,  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  capacity  and  desire  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  coffee  to  world 
markets.  Close  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  should, 
therefore,  yield  results  desired  by  both 
countries.  This  is  especially  the  case 
since  97  percent  of  all  coffee  exports  will 
be  covered  by  the  agreement. 

Third.  United  States  participation  in 
the  coffee  agreement  is  essential  for  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a 
major  foreign  policy  program  of  this 
country.  Our  rejection  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  would  be  viewed  by  Latin  America 
as  U.S.  rejection  of  the  Alliance.  And 
there  would  be  strong  justification  for 
this  view.  A  sustained  drop  of  1  cent 
in  green  coffee  prices  means  a  cut  in 
Latin  American  export  earnings  of  some 
$50  million  per  year.  If,  through  our 
failure  to  participate  in  the  coffee  agree¬ 
ment,  we  discouraged  stable  production 
and  encouraged  unwise  dumping,  the  Al¬ 
liance  would  suffer  a  major  blow.  I 
think  it  worthwhile  to  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible,  including  participating  in  the  cof¬ 
fee  agreement,  to  avoid  such  an  outcome. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
studied  the  report  on  S.  701,  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment,  and  have  listened  with  great  at¬ 
tention  to  the  debate.  I  have  weighed 
the  matter  carefully  and,  although  I  re¬ 
alize  the  pressures  under  which  we  are 
considering  this  bill,  I  am  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

While  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment  may  alleviate  a  short-term  situa¬ 
tion,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 'best 
long-range  interests  of  any  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  involved. 

I  oppose  price-fixing  and  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  the  operation  of  a  free 
market,  which  are  imposed  by  this  Cof¬ 
fee  Agreement.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
international  cartel  which  is  created  un¬ 
der  the  agreement  and  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  our  Government  serves  only  to 
fasten  the  big  coffee  interests  of  Latin 
America  upon  the  necks  of  the  peons. 
By  rigging  prices  and  controlling  the 
international  coffee  market,  we  lock  the 
coffee-producing  countries  into  con¬ 
tinued  dependence  on  coffee  as  the  ma¬ 
jor  source  of  national  income.  We  make 
it  infinitely  more  difficult  for  them  to 
diversify  their  economies  and  get  them 
away  from  such  total  dependency  upon 
coffee. 
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The  agreement,  furthermore,  is  anti¬ 
consumer.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  constant  refrain  from  this  ad¬ 
ministration  about  its  concern  for  the 
consumer.  This  concern  is  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  in  fact  or  deed  and  this  agreement 
and  this  legislation  to  carry  it  out  mean 
high  coffee  prices  for  American  consum¬ 
ers. 

On  that  ground,  as  well  as  the  ground 
of  the  bad  foreign  and  economic  policies 
it  represents,  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 
We  ought  to  be  advocating  instead  of 
international  cartels  of  great  economic 
interests,  a  return  to  the  regulated  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  marketplace  by  which  our 
democratic  strength  and  prosperity  was 
created. 

I  think  of  the  familiar  television  ad 
run  by  one  of  the  big  producers  of  coffee. 
It  features  the  life  and  work  of  a  Colom¬ 
bian  fieldhand  called  Juan  Valdez  and 
most  Members  probably  have  seen  it. 
I  say  it  is  time  we  came  out  on  the  side  of 
Juan  Valdez  and  not  the  plantation  own¬ 
er  and  time  that  we  came  to  the  defense 
of  the  American  consumer  as  well. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  701  and  to  establish 
legislative  history  for  the  record  so  that 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act 
of  1965  now  before  the  House  will  not 
be  interpreted  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  coffee  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  not  too  well 
known,  Hawaii  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  which  grows  coffee  commercially. 
Hawaii’s  famous  Kona  coffee  is  known 
the  world  over  for  its  flavor  and  aroma. 
Much  of  it  is  exported  to  European  coun¬ 
tries.  In  1965  total  production  was 
valued  at  $3,980,000.  While  Kona  coffee 
has  commanded  premium  prices  even 
above  those  of  the  high  quality  coffee 
of  the  Central  American  countries,  its 
price  is  necessarily  controlled  by  the  price 
levels  on  the  world  market.  The  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  as  proposed  by  S.  701  will 
mean  that  the  coffee  industry  of  the 
world  will  be  stabilized  by  international 
coordination  of  production  and  market¬ 
ing  policies.  It  should,  therefore,  serve 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Kona  coffee  growers 
in  my  State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  shortly  after  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Agreement  was  signed,  I 
had  the  occasion  to  inquire  of  the  State 
Department  what  effect  it  will  have  on 
the  export  of  coffee  from  Hawaii  to  for¬ 
eign  countries.  A  legal  opinion  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  State  Department’s  legal 
adviser  on  April  8,  1963. 

This  legal  memorandum  stated  that 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  will 
not  impose  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
coffee  from  Hawaii  for  the  reason  that 
the  export  quotas  established  in  the 
treaty  are  applicable  only  to  exporting 
members,  and  the  United  States  is  named 
only  as  an  importing  member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  this  implementing  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  this  understanding :  that  Ha¬ 
waii’s  coffee  industry  including  its  ex¬ 
ports  will  in  no  way  be  restricted  by  quota 
or  in  any  other  manner  upon  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur¬ 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

s.  701 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1965”. 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  tfie  entry  into  force 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962, 
and  for  such  period  prior  to  October  1,  1968, 
as  the  agreement  remains  in  effect,  or  until 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  deter¬ 
mines  that  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the 
price  of  coffee  has  occurred,  the  President  is 
authorized,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  agreement — 

(1)  to  regulate  the  entry  of  coffee  for 
consumption,  or  withdrawal  of  coffee  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  including  (A) 
the  limitation  of  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  of  coffee  imported  from  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  not  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Organization,  and  (B)  the 
prohibition  of  entry  of  any  shipment  from 
any  member  of  the  International  Coffee 
Organization  of  coffee  which  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a  qualified 
agency  in  such  form  as  required  under  the 
agreement; 

(2)  to  require  that  every  export  or  re¬ 
export  of  coffee  from  the  United  States  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin 
or  a  certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  agency  of  the  United  States  designated 
by  him,  in  such  form  as  required  under  the 
agreement; 

(3)  to  require  the  keeping  of  such  records, 
statistics,  and  other  information,  and  the 
rendering  of  such  reports,  relating  to  the 
importation,  distribution,  prices,  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  coffee  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe;  and 

(4)  to  take  such  other  action,  and  issue 
and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations,  as 
he  may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  order  to  implement  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  section  2  of  this  Act, 
“coffee”  means  coffee  as  defined  in  article 
2  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1962. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may  exercise  any 
powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him  by  this 
Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  as  he 
shall  direct.  The  powers  and  duties  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  in  the 
manner  the  President  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  United  States  con¬ 
sumers. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Agreement,  1962.  Such  report 
shall  contain  full  information  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  agreement,  including  full  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  the  general  level 
of  prices  of  coffee.  The  report  shall  also  in¬ 
clude  a  summary  of  the  actions  the  United 
States  and  the  International  Coffee  Organiza¬ 
tion  have  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of 
United  States  consumers.  Such  annual  re¬ 
port  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  Jan¬ 
uary  15  of  each  year.  The  first  such  re¬ 
port  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1966. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  from  time  to  time  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  and  contributions  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment,  1962.  The  amount  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  to  administer  the 
agreement  for  any  period  shall  not  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  the  total  contributions 
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assessed  for  such  period  to  administer  the 
agreement. 

Sec.  7.  The  Joint  resolution  of  April  11, 
1941,  entitled  “Joint  resolution  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed 
at  Washington  on  November  28,  1940,  and 
for  other  purposes”  (19  U.S.C.  1355  and  1356) 
is  repealed. 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  and  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  be  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  4, 
after  “agreement”  insert  ",  nor  shall  such 
amount  exceed  $150,000  for  any  fiscal  year”. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
page  4,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  8.  This  Act  will  not  become  effective 
until  the  President  makes  a  determination 
and  reports  the  determination  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  will  not  result 
in  an  unwarranted  increase  in  coffee  prices  to 
United  States  consumers.” 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  gentleman  from  Il¬ 
linois  and  also  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes].  I  find  no  rea¬ 
son  to  object  to  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mi'.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  an  unwarranted 
price  increase?  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  some  indication  of  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Il¬ 
linois  is  using  the  language  in  his  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  used  in  the  Senate 
amendment  that  we  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  general  debate  on  page  1, 
lines  8  and  9.  That  amendment  refers, 
in  connection  with  providing  the  Con¬ 
gress  the  authority  to  nullify  this  act, 
should  we  decide  that  an  "unwarranted 
increase  in  the  price  of  coffee”  occurs. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  assume, 
is  using  language  to  conform  with  that 
Senate  amendment  in  his  effort  to  see 
that  there  is  this  finding  before  it  goes 
into  effect. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct.  I 
realize  the  word  “unwarranted”  is  open 
to  interpretation  and  varied  definition. 
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Even  though  I  believe  this  amendment 
will  make  the  bill  a  better  bill,  it  still 
does  not  make  it  a  good  bill. 

However,  I  think  the  amendment  is 
in  the  public  interest.  We  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  call  attention  to 
price  problems  confronted  by  consum¬ 
ers.  This  would  require  the  initiative 
and  affirmative  action  of  the  President 
in  making  a  determination  that  unwar¬ 
ranted  consumer  price  increases  would 
not  result  if  this  legislation  is  carried 
into  effect.  I  would  hope  he  would  in¬ 
terpret  the  word  “unwarranted”  as 
meaning  any  further  consumer  price  in¬ 
creases.  I  realize  I  cannot  bind  him  to 
it,  but  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  would 
like  to  make  this  definition  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
proper  for  us  to  do  what  we  can  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  legislation  further  to 
emphasize  the  concern  we  have  that  in 
the  process  of  operating  within  this 
agreement,  our  consumers  here  in  the 
United  States  are  protected  to  the  max¬ 
imum  extent  possible.  That  is  what  the 
|gentleman  from  Illinois,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  trying  to  do  here  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
already  had  an  unwarranted  increase  in 
the  price  of  coffee.  Any  amendment  to 
this  bill  that  deals  with  the  subject  of 
price  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the 
absolutely  unwarranted  increase  that 
has  already  taken  place  under  this  agree¬ 
ment.  In  passing,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
25  years  ago,  in  1939,  Safeway  stores  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  were  selling  two  1- 
pound  bags  of  roasted  coffee  for  25 
cents.  As  of  last  August,  a  1 -pound  can 
of  Wilkins  coffee — pardon  me  for  the 
commercial — was  selling  for  around  91 
cents  or  more  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
that  is  about  the  price  now. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  was  the  price  of 
milk  in  1939?  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  do  not.  Maybe 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  supply  the 
figure  since  he  is  a  farmer  and  in  the 
business. 

-  Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  just  pointing  out 
that  the  price  of  everything  has  gone  up 
since  1939. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  question  that, 
but  the  increase  in  price  has  been  around 
20  to  25  cents  a  pound  since  this  coffee 
agreement  went  into  effect  and  that  is 
rough  when  you  know  that  a  cent-a- 
pound  increase  comes  to  around  $31  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  consumers  of  this  country. 
This  amendment  calls  for  another  Presi¬ 
dential  determination.  It  has  become 
fashionable,  at  least  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  insert  in  almost  every 
bill  some  form  of  “if  the  President  deter¬ 


mines  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest” 
or  “the  welfare  of  the  nation.”  Why  do 
we  not  decide  here  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  what  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  instead  of  delegating  to  some¬ 
one  else  our  responsibility  to  make  that 
determination?  I  cannot  support  this 
amendment.  It  is  just  so  much  more 
frosting  on  the  cake  in  an  effort  to  make 
it  a  little  more  palatable.  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  committee  accepts  the 
amendment  for  it  is  meaningless.  It  does 
put  the  House  on  record  once  again  of 
delegating  its  power  and  responsibility 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  has  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  coffee  has  risen.  I  so  stated 
in  the  course  of  the  general  debate,  that 
it  had  gone  up.  It  has  gone  up  from  7 
cents  a  pound,  I  believe,  in  1938,  to  var¬ 
ious  levels  between  then  and  now,  and  in 
1962  the  price  of  green  Santos  4  coffee 
from  Brazil  was  about  33  cents.  During 
the  course  of  this  year  because  of  condi¬ 
tions  that  we  referred  to  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  matter,  conditions  in  Brazil 
such  as  drought  and  frost,  which  reduced 
the  supply  of  coffee  available  for  export, 
prices  went  above  50  cents  a  pound.  I  am 
talking  about  the  wholesale  price  to  the 
importers  and  the  roasters.  But  this 
Council  and  the  arrangements  within  the 
agreement,  enabled  us  to  get  an  increase 
in  quota  from  other  coffee-producing 
countries  of  the  world  which  brought  the 
price  down  from  where  it  was. 

What  I  have  contended  all  along  here 
is  that  this  agreement  will,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  protect  the  American  consumer  from 
this  high  price  that  occurs  in  the  tight 
coffee  market  that  we  have  had  in  the 
past. 

In  1954  the  price  went  above  90  cents. 
The  same  thing  probably  could  have 
happened  during  the  course  of  this  past 
year  had  it  not  been  for  the  Council 
working  to  increase  the  quota,  requiring 
these  countries  which  are  members  of  it, 
to  live  up  to  their  agreements  to  increase 
quotas  when  the  importing  nations 
wanted  the  quotas  increased. 

I  would  remind  my  friend  from  Iowa 
that  even  at  45  cents  a  pound  coffee  is 
lower  today — that  is,  the  average  price 
of  coffee — than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
15  years.  I  would  remind  my  friend 
again  of  the  indexes  that  I  used  earlier 
in  talking  about  the  increase  in  prices 
generally  from  the  average  of  100,  taken 
for  1957-59 — that  in  February  of  1965 
for  all  items  the  index  was  108.9  and  the 
index  for  all  foods  was  106.6;  but  the  in¬ 
dex  for  a  can  or  a  bag  of  coffee  was  96 
compared  to  100  at  that  time,  1957-59. 

So  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  both 
admit  that  there  have  been  increases  in 
the  price  of  coffee  and  fluctuations  since 
this  agreement  has  gone  into  effect,  the 
situation  is  better  today  than  was  the 
average  for  the  last  15  years. 

That,  I  think,  bears  out  the  point 
that  we  are  trying  to  indicate  which  is 
the  virtue  of  this,  and  that  is  the  sta¬ 
bility  that  we  hope  to  bring  about  and 


to  obtain  in  the  price  of  coffee  as  a  result 
of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  again 
that  all  that  is  involved  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  the  reporting  to  the  Coffee  Coun¬ 
cil  as  to  where  the  coffee  comes  from  so 
that  the  council  itself  can  see  to  it  that 
the  countries  abide  by  their  agreements 
and  do  not  violate  their  quotas  and  do 
not  violate  what  they  have  agreed  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  quite  all 
that  is  involved  in  this  legislation. 

The  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  well  knows 
it  and  by  voting  for  this  legislation,  you 
will  put  your  stamp  of  approval  upon  the 
present  prices  of  coffee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  implicit  in  this 
vote  and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
knows  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  wait  a  minute;  I  do 
not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  this  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  gentleman’s 
contention.  He  has  contended  that  all 
the  way,  that  we  put  our  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  something.  We  do  not  put 
our  stamp  of  approval  upon  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  we  are  not  required  to  put  our 
stamp  of  approval  upon.  The  Senate 
has  already  done  it.  It  is  a  treaty.  If 
we  do  not  do  this,  the  gentleman  would 
have  us  renege  or  fail  to  carry  through 
on  a  very  firm  commitment  made  in 
keeping  with  the  constitutional  provi¬ 
sions  for  arranging  treaties. 

I  would  think  that  it  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  for  the  United  States  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  say  to  the  world  that  we  are 
not  going  to  carry  out  our  treaties  with 
these  countries,  all  of  whom  are  in  the 
category  of  being  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world  where  the  great  problem  of 
communism  exists. 

Ml’.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  going  to  take 
this  time  but  I  just  could  not  let  this 
colloquy  go  by  without  clearing  up  the 
record. 

I  am  sorry  the  chairman  used  these 
figures  which  we  obtained  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  these  average  prices  for  15  years. 
When  the  hearings  are  printed,  I  hope 
everyone  will  read  them.  When  Secre¬ 
tary  Mann  appeared  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  I  said,  “This  is  the  old  gimmick  of 
messing  around  with  figures.  Why  15 
years?” 

Because  it  included,  by  going  back  15 
years,  the  year  1954,  when  we  had  these 
unusually  high  prices  on  which  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sulli¬ 
van]  commented.  I  said  to  secretary 
Mann:  “Certainly  going  back  10  years 
we  will  have  a  little  better  picture,”  and 
these  full  figures  can  be  seen  in  the 
record  when  the  hearings  are  printed. 
If  we  go  back  to  1960,  before  this  agree¬ 
ment- — we  had  really  a  relatively  good 
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price  stabilization  for  3  years — the  pic¬ 
ture  is  quite  different. 

The  consumer  is  going  to  pay  more. 
There  is  no  denial  of  that.  Coffee  prices 
have  gone  up.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  correct. 

I  am  supporting  this  legislation,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  reluctantly.  But  I  do 
not  wish  this  legislation  to  be  supported 
on  false  premises.  I  hope  the  State 
Department  and  others  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  will  stick  to  correct  economic 
statistics  in  the  future  and  not  indulge 
in  this  rigging  of  figures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Time  is  running  out  on 
me  because  my  wife  is  going  on  a  shop¬ 
ping  expedition.  I  would  like  to  ascer¬ 
tain  from  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills]  where  she  can  this  after¬ 
noon  in  Washington  buy  coffee  for  45 
cents  a  pound.  I  want  her  to  stock  up. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  a  lot  of  confu¬ 
sion  I  think  about  what  we  are  talking 
about.  I  used  the  price  of  841/2  cents 
a  pound,  which  is  the  average  price,  they 
tell  me,  at  retail,  according  to  the  chart 
I  have  here.  But  the  prices  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  of  33  cents,  34  cents,  or  45  cents, 
are  the  New  York  prices  of  Santos  4 
which  is  the  wholesale  price  or  the  prices 
paid  by  the  importers  and  the  roasters 
of  the  coffee  and  not  by  the  gentleman’s 
wife  and  my  wife. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Yates,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  701)  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Internation¬ 
al  Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New 
York  on  September  28,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso¬ 
lution  364,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Findley  moves  that  S.  701  be  recom¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 


were — yeas 
as  follows: 

300,  nays  97, 

[Roll  No.  101] 
YEAS— 300 

not  voting  36 

Adams 

Downing 

Ichord 

Addabbo 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Irwin 

Albert 

Dwyer 

Jacobs 

Anderson, 

Dyal 

Jarman 

Tenn. 

Edmondson 

Jennings 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Joelson 

Glenn 

Ellsworth 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Andrews, 

Erlenbom 

Johnson,  Okla. 

N.  Dak. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Annunzio 

Everett 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ashley 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Karsten 

Ashmore 

Fallon 

Karth 

Aspinall 

Farbstein 

Kastenmeier 

Ayres 

Farnsley 

Kee 

Baldwin 

Famum 

Keith 

Bands  tra 

Fascell 

Kelly 

Barrett 

Feighan 

Keogh 

Bates 

Fino 

King,  Calif. 

Beckworth 

Fisher 

King,  Utah 

Bell 

Flood 

Kirwan 

Bennett 

Flynt 

Kluczynski 

Berry 

Foley 

Krebs 

Betts 

Ford, 

Kunkel 

Bingham 

William  D. 

Landrum 

Blatnik 

Fountain 

Leggett 

Boggs 

Fraser 

Long,  La. 

Boland 

Frelinghuysen 

Love 

Bolling 

Friedel 

McCarthy 

Bonner 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McClory 

Brademas 

Fuqua 

McDowell 

Brock 

Gallagher 

McFall 

Brooks 

Garmatz 

McGrath 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Gathings 

McVicker 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Gettys 

Machen 

Burke 

Giaimo 

Mackay 

Burleson 

Gibbons 

Mackie 

Burton,  Calif. 

Gilbert 

Mahon 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gilligan 

Mailliard 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gonzalez 

Matsunaga 

Cabell 

Goodell 

Matthews 

Callan 

Grabowski 

May 

Cameron 

Gray 

Meeds 

Carey 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mills 

Carter 

Green,  Pa. 

Minish 

Casey 

Greigg 

Mink 

Cederberg 

Grider 

Mize 

Celler 

Griffin 

Moeller 

Chamberlain 

Griffiths 

Monagan 

Clark 

Grover 

Moorhead 

Clausen, 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Morgan 

Don  H. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Morrison 

Clevenger 

Halleck 

Morse 

Cohelan 

Halpern 

Mosher 

Colmer 

Hanley 

Moss 

Conable 

Hanna 

Mul  ter 

Conte 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Murphy,  m. 

Conyers 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Cooley 

Hardy 

Murray 

Corman 

Harris 

Natcher 

Craley 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Nedzi 

Culver 

Hathaway 

Nelsen 

Curtis 

Hawkins 

Nix 

Daddario 

Hays 

O’Brien 

Daniels 

Hubert 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hechler 

O’Hara.  Mich. 

Dawson 

Helstoski 

Olson,  Minn. 

Delaney 

Hicks 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Dent 

Holifleld 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Denton 

Hosmer 

Ottinger 

Dingell 

Howard 

Passman 

Donohue 

Hull 

Patman 

Dorn 

Hungate 

Patten 

Dow 

Huot 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Rostenkowski 

Tenzer 

Phllbin 

Roybal 

Thomas 

Pickle 

Ryan 

Thompson.  La. 

Pike 

St  Germain 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Pimie 

St.  Onge 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Poage 

Scheuer 

Todd 

Pool 

Schisler 

Trimble 

Powell 

Schmidhauser 

Tunney 

Price 

Schneebeli 

Tupper 

Quie 

Scott 

Tuten 

Race 

Selden 

Udall 

Redlin 

Senner 

Ullman 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Van  Deerlin 

Reifel 

Sickles 

Vanik 

Reuss 

Sikes 

Vigorito 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Sisk 

Vivian 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Slack 

Waggonner 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Watts 

Roberts 

Smith,  N.Y. 

White,  Idaho 

Rodino 

Stafford 

White,  Tex. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Staggers 

Whitener 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Stalbaum 

Willis 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Steed 

Wilson, 

Ronan 

Stephens 

Charles  H. 

Roncalio 

Stratton 

Wright 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Stubblefield 

Wyatt 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Sullivan 

Yates 

Roosevelt 

Sweeney 

Young 

Rosenthal 

Taylor 

NAYS— 97 

Zablocki 

Abbitt 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Quillen 

Abernethy 

Gross 

Randall 

Adair 

Gurney 

Reid,  Ill. 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Haley 

Reinecke 

Arends 

Hall 

Robison 

Ashbrook 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roudebush 

Belcher 

Harsha 

Rumsfeld 

Bolton 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Satterfield 

Bow 

Henderson 

Saylor 

Broomfield 

Horton 

Schweiker 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hutchinson 

Secrest 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shriver 

Burton,  Utah 

Jonas 

Skubitz 

Callaway 

King,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Clancy 

Kornegay 

Springer 

Clawson,  Del 

Langen 

Stanton 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Talcott 

Corbett 

Lennon 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cunningham 

Long,  Md. 

Tuck 

Curtin 

McCulloch 

Utt 

Dague 

McDade 

Walker,  Miss. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McEwen 

Watkins 

Derwinski 

MacGregor 

Weltner 

Devine 

Marsh 

Whalley 

Dickinson 

Martin,  Ala. 

Whitten 

Dole 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Widnall 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Williams 

Dulski 

Minshall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Moore 

Wydler 

Edwards,  Ala. 

O’Konski 

Younger 

Findley 

Pelly 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Poff 

NOT  VOTING— 

-36 

Andrews, 

Hamilton 

Olsen,  Mont. 

George  W. 

Herlong 

Pucinski 

Baring 

Holland 

Purcell 

Battin- 

Laird 

Resnlck 

Bray 

Lindsay 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Brown,  Calif. 

McMillan 

Roush 

Cahill 

Macdonald 

Smith,  Va. 

Chelf  - 

Madden 

Teague,  Tex. 

Collier 

Martin,  Mass. 

Toll 

de  la  Garza 

Mathias 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Diggs 

Miller 

Wolff 

Fogarty 

Morris 

Gubser 

Morton 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Fogarty  against. 
Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Bray  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Battin  against. 
Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Morris  for,  with  Mr.  Cahill  against. 

Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  for,  with  Mr. 
Gubser  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mi-.  Madden  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 
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Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  McCLORY  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
REMARI 


EXTEND 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  thosk  Members 
’ho  desire  to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to 

tend  their  remarks  in  the  bofctv  of  the 
during  debate  on  the  0(11  just 

passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr^m 

Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  those  of  us  who 
spoke  during  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
bill  just  passed  may  include  extraneous 
■  \  matter  in  their  remarks. 

)  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  find  that  other  official 
responsibilities  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
resign  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Please  accept  this  letter  as  my 
resignation. 

I  have  appreciated  this  honor  very  much 
and  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patti,  Findley, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tlyf  House 
the  following  communication,  ynlch  was 
read: 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In/iew  of  my  pending 
assignment  to  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  y  herewith  tender  my 
resignation  effectiveAmmediately  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Housyr  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

Sincerel/yours, 

Edward  J.  Gurney. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

Then?  was  no  objection. 


PPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  offer  a  resolution. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

H.  Res.  383 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem¬ 
bers  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  following  standing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Gurney,  of  Florida. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
John  W.  Wydler,  of  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 

CERTAIN  RIVER  BASIN  PLANS  TO 

COVER  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6755)  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  for  prosecution 
of  projects  in  certain  comprehensive 
1  i^iver  basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navi- 
$ion,  and  other  purposes, 
le  motion  was  agreed  to. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved/itself 
into  thOcommittee  of  the  Whoh/House 
on  the  StOte  of  the  Union  for  thje  consid¬ 
eration  of\the  bill  H.R.  6755/ with  Mr. 
Hanna  in  tnfe  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  /f  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent/xhe  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  JONES  of  'Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  myseIX/10  minutes. 

(Mr.  JONES  of  /Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permis«on\o  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  JONES!  of  Alabam^Saddressed  the 
Committee./  His  remarks\will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  ChairmOp,  I  yield 
myself/5  minutes. 

/.  Chairman,  this  bill  came  outNsf  the 
Conimittee  on  Public  Works  by  a  unani- 
dus  vote.  The  amount  authorized, 
£263  million,  is  included  in  the  budge 
'This  is  the  authorization  bill  that  woulc 
be  required,  however,  before  those  budget 
items  can  be  included  in  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  which  will  follow  a 
little  bit  later  in  this  session.  The  main 
objective  of  our  committee  in  bringing 
this  bill  out  at  this  time  is  to  try  to 
avoid  the  most  unfortunate  situation 
which  happened  2  years  ago  when  we 
had  some  river  basins  which  ran  out  of 
funds.  There  was  a  delay  here  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  getting  a  new  authorization  bill 
through  for  them.  We  had  some  ex- 
trernely  unhappy  situations  arise  because 
of  contracts  already  let,  which  were  part 
way  constructed,  on  which  they  ran  out 
of  funds.  The  most  difficult  problem  of 
all  that  occurred  2  years  ago  occurred  in 
the  Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel  River  Basin 
in  California.  On  that  river  basin  2 
years  ago  contracts  had  been  let  and 
they  ran  out  of  the  authorization  when 
the  contracts  were  to  the  point  where  the 
projects  were  half  way  constructed. 
There  were  people  who  had  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  earth  dumped  on  their  front 
lawns  and  great  dredging  of  ditches  in 
front  of  their  property  when  the  contrac¬ 
tor  and  his  men  had  to  go  off  the  job 


because  there  was  no  longer  any  funds" 
to  carry  them  through.  In  some  ca$tfs 
that  situation  was  a  constant  threat/  In 
fact,  the  local  agencies  in  that  art/  had 
to  lend  funds  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  try  to  tie  together  some  of  ttydse  loose 
ends. 

This  is  something  the  Congress  should 
not  allow  to  happen.  Therefore  our 
committee  is  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  to  try  to  get 
these  authorizations  1/rough  in  time  so 
that  funds  can  be  inade  available  for 
these  contracts  and/so  that  we  can  avoid 
this  kind  of  situ/uon  and  keep  it  from 
developing.  Whenever  (we  have  a  gap 
and  contractors  have  to  leave  the  job, 
we  actually  ihse  continuity  of  construc¬ 
tion.  We/ increase  the  construction 
costs,  alsof  because  the  contractors  have 
to  pull/quipment  and  men  away  from 
the  jo/  and  go  somewhere  else.  This  is 
not  argood  way  to  conduct  the  business 
of  jfoing  an  effective  flood  control  job. 
‘herefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
s  bill  will  pass  here  in  the  House  to¬ 
day  with  a  unanimous  vote,  and  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  other  body  will  give 
consideration  to  this  bill  on  an  urgent 
basis,  because  according  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
unless  this  bill  is  passed  and  passed  very 
promptly,  we  will  have  47  contracts 
which  will  have  to  be  deferred  within 
the  next  2  months,  and  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  this  happened. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very 
constructive  contribution  to  putting 
across  the  urgency  of  this  measure.  I 
certainly  want  to  commend  him  for  it. 
Also  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are 
certainly  delighted  that  he  is  back  from 
spending  some  little  time  in  the  hospital, 
as  did  our  colleague  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones]  because  his  help  on  this  bill  has 
been  invaluable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

(Mr.  KUNKEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
^Baldwin)  was  given  permission  to  insert 
tfs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

[r.  KUNKEL ’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr\  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  B&NDSTRA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  ufcge  passage  of  H.R.  6755,  a  bill 
to  increase  t»he  fiscal  1966  authorizations 
for  projects  being  built  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  10  river  basins. 

Of  immediate\and  important  interest 
to  my  home  Statk  of  Iowa  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  increasingly  $14  million  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  the\.  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Basin.  This  increased  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  necessary  so  that  work  can  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  Red  Rock  Dam  and  Reser¬ 
voir  project,  now  under  construction  on 
the  Des  Moines  River  in  gfcuth-central 
Iowa. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  testimony 
April  27,  1965,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control  of  the  House 'Public 
Works  Committee,  indicated  thatNsev- 
eral  phases  of  the  project,  involving  con¬ 
tracts  totaling  more  than  $1.8  millic 
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wo>nld  be  delayed  unless  the  Congress  ap¬ 
proves  the  new  authorization  promptly. 

Tras  need  for  flood  control  projects 
such  as  Red  Rock  is  obvious,  and  it 
should  De  all  the  more  apparent  because 
of  the  hehvy  floods  in  the  Upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  RivenBasin  this  spring. 

The  Des  Moines  River  was  swollen  by 
floodwaters,  ak  were  many  other  rivers 
in  the .  area.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  estimates  that  flooding  in  Iowa 
resulted  in  nearly\f>  million  in  damage. 
This  is  the  amountN?f  damage  that  has 
been  determined  thuk  far.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  actual  Njamage  will  run 
much  higher. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers\has  informed 
me  that,  on  the  Des  Moinea'River,  flood¬ 
ing  caused  about  $850,000  inVdamage  at 
points  on  the  river  from  the  lied  Rock 
damsite  downstream  to  the  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi  River. 

This  is  a  routine  bill.  But  it  is  'Wdly 
needed  to  avoid  delay  on  flood  control 
projects,  both  in  Iowa  and  in  other  pai 
of  the  country.  I  therefore  urge  tha^ 
the  House  of  Representatives  act  favor¬ 
ably  on  this  measure  today,  so  that  it 
can  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  approval 
there  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  State  of  Iowa  has  been  ravaged 
by  the  most  devastating  floods  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Val¬ 
ley.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  south¬ 
east  Iowa  applaud  the  recognition  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  given 
them  today  in  responding  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation.  The  appropriation 
for  Red  Rock  Reservoir  which  will  allot 
$15  million  to  provide  flood  control  pro¬ 
tection  on  the  Des  Moines  River  is  vitally 
needed.  The  allotment  of  $30,000  for 
Coralville  Reservoir  improvements  and 
$628,000  for  the  needed  completion  of  the 
Coralville-Mehaffy  Bridge  is  of  tremen¬ 
dous  economic  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  Iowa  and  Cedar  River  Basin. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
eral  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  con¬ 
trol  and  other  purposes  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  which  was  first  approved  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
has  benefited  my  district  of  Nebraska 
immensely.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  provided  additional  advantages  for 
the  eastern  section  of  Nebraska.  Todaj 
there  is  a  need  for  the  expansion  of  tyfe 
Missouri  River  Basin  comprehensive 
plan.  One  of  the  needs  is  for  additional 
recreational  facilities  for  our  peajfle. 

I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  vthat  we 
pass  this  bill  in  order  that  we  nught  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  ever-demanding  needs  of 
people  for  recreation.  My  district  needs 
additional  recreational  facilities.  This 
bill  will  provide  funds  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  recreational  facilities  for  the 
people  of  the  First  ^Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Nebraska  at t  the  Gavins  Point 
Reservoir  and  /he  Harlan  County 
Reservoir,  in  Nebraska.  Although  not  in 
my  district,  this  lake  is  used  by  many 
people  in  eastern  Nebraska.  I  believe 
the  proposed' amounts  of  $90,000  for  the 
Gavins  Point  Reservoir  and  the  $50,000 
for  the  jHarlan  County  Reservoir  to  be 
spent  Ipv  recreational  development  is  a 
step  m  the  right  direction.  These  two 
recreational  facilities  will  provide  the 
people  in  my  district  with  numerous 


opportunities  to  avail  themselves  of  water 
recreation.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will 
provide  such  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  H.R.  6755  provides  an  authorization 
of  $11  million  for  1  fiscal  year  for  the 
central  and  southern  Florida  flood  oon- 
trol  project.  I  appreciate  the  committee 
including  the  project  in  its  legislation  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  committee  would  approve  an 
authorization  for  this  project  for  2  fiscal 
years  in  its  next  action. 

The  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District  presently  has  $2.8 
million  in  authorizations  left  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
indicated  a  capability  of  $15  million  for 
flood  control  works  in  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  the  committee’s  action  allowing  $11 
million  would  bring  the  total  authoriza¬ 
tions  to  $13.8  million  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Even  with  the  approval  of  the  $13 
million  for  the  central  and  southern 
^Florida  flood  control  project  as  included 
the  President’s  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1&66,  the  remaining  monetary  authori¬ 
zations  are  marginal  and  present  plar 
ningNiifSculties  to  the  Federal  and  St§ 
agencies  concerned. 

The  flood  control  project  has  me^nt  a 
great  deal  to  Florida.  It  is  a  Critical 
necessity  N  an  area  where  land  once 
inundated  oy  floods  has  hea/n  turned 
into  use  in  one  of  the  Nation’s  fastest 
growing  areasX  And  the /results  have 
been  excellent,  as  judged  by  the  fact 
that  of  some  $175'unillion  in  funds  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Centura  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  ControlNDistrict,  there  has 
been  a  return  of  yom\$200  million  in 
benefits. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
6749,  to  provide  a  monetai\  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $30  million  for  2  fiscahvears,  and 
urge  that /congressional  approval  be 
given  to  dong-range  authority  *or  this 
projected  Short-range  planning  oan  be 
costly  /or  the  uncertainty  causes  u^ter- 
ruptyms.  Already  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  has  canceled  invitations  to  bid 
two  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
rontrol  District  projects,  and  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  corps  may  be  forced  to 
cancel  two  more  contracts  already 
awarded  for  construction  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  Florida  Flood  Control  District  spans 
all  or  part  of  18  counties  in  Florida.  I 
respectfully  ask  that  consideration  be 
given  to  providing  authorizations  for 
longer  than  1  fiscal  year  in  the  next 
actions  taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6755 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a)  in 
addition  to  previous  authorizations,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
development  of  each  river  basin  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  re¬ 


ferred  to  in  the  first  column  below,  which 
was  basically  authorized  by  the  Act  referre 
to  by  date  of  enactment  in  the  secor 
column  below,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  t>(at 
shown  opposite  such  river  basin  in  the  pnird 
column  below: 


Basin 

Arkansas  River _ ... 

Brazos  River _ 

Central  and  Southern 
Florida. 

Columbia  River _ 

Los  Angeles-San 
Gabriel. 

Missouri  River _ 

Ohio  River _ 

Ouachita  River _ 

Upper  Mississippi 
River. 

West  Branch  Susque¬ 
hanna  River. 


Act  of  Congress 

June  28,  1938 _ 

September  3,  195 
June  30,  1948 _ j 

June  28,  1938. 
August  18,  yfil. 

Jane  28,  j 
June  22/1936. 

May  1 f,  1950 _ 

JunaZS,  1938 _ 

September  3, 1954. 


'mount 
£l 15, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
11,000,000 

73,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 

24,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
1,000,000 
14,  000,  000 

6,  000,  000 


(b)  The  total  Amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
$263,000,000. 

The  CHMRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Acconoingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  IIanna,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  >ne  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
ion,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
faving  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6755)  authorizing  additional  ap¬ 
propriations  for  prosecution  of  projects 
in  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso¬ 
lution  381,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem¬ 
bers  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
^passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
ban^a? 

Tflere  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  DOMINICAN  RE¬ 
PUBLIC.  IS  A  COMMITMENT  TO 
HEMISPHERIC  SECURITY  AND 
WORLD  PEACE 

(Mr.  SELDENiisked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  addi\ss  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SELDEN.  MrhSpeaker,  the  events 
of  recent  days  make  it  more  than  ever 
apparent  that  the  onN  alternative  to 
the  present  U.S.  commitment  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  wouldNje  to  see  that 
nation  go  the  tragic  way\>f  Castro’s 
Cuba. 

Despite  a  heavy  propaganda  din  by 
some  of  the  same  fatuous  observers  who 
helped  pave  Castro’s  road  to  powerin  the 
1950’s,  the  evidence  accumulates  tha\so- 
called  Dominican  rebel  forces,  if  succXf- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  concurred  ir/House  amendments  tcK  International  Coffee  Agreement 
bill.  House  committee  voted  t</  report  bill  to  expand\poverty  program.  Sen. 

uberger  inserted  Esther  Peterson's  letter  opposing  biil  to  curtail  FPC  authority 
to  regulate  wholesale  elect/ic  rates.  Sen.  Harris  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to 
revise  fees  and  charges  uij/er  Land  and  Water  Conservation \ct .  Rep.  Cooley 
introduced  cotton  bill. 


SENATE 


1.  COFFEE.  By  a  vote  of  61  to  19,  concurred  in  the  House  amendments  to  S.  701, 
to  grant  the  President  authority  to  carry  out  U.  S.  obligations  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  and  provide  a  limit  of  $150,000  per  fiscal 
year  on  the  U.  S.  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
agreement.  The  bill  also  provides  that  it  shall  not  become  effective  until 
the  President  makes  a  determination  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that,  in  his 
judgment,  it  will  not  result  in  an  unwarranted  increase  in  coffee  prices  to 
U.  S.  Consumers.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  pp.  10083-84 


-2- 


ELECTRIFICATION .  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  the  letter  of  Esther  Peterson, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  to  the  President 
^for  Consumer  Affairs,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  opposing 
lactment  of  "S.  218,  which  would  sharply  curtail  the  Federal  Power  Corrjjftission’s 
authority  to  regulate  wholesale  electric  rates  and  police  the  util  ity^/indus  try.’ 
pp/\,0067-8 


?ette 


3.  TCEACCO.X  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  an  article  on  the  danger  of  cigf 
smoking,  \'Bronchial  Ill  Laid  to  Cigarette  Tars."  p.  10068 

I 

4.  UNDER  SECRETARY.  Sen.  Bayh  commended  the  public  service  of  Wder  Secretary 
Murphy  and  hiV  nomination  to  be  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeroprautics  Board, 
pp.  10059-60 


5.  REORGANIZATION.  Both  Houses  received  the  President’s  reorganization  plan  to 
consolidate  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  form  a 
new  agency  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be  known  as  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  pp.  10039-41,  10100-01 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS .  Sen. ''Muskie  inserted  a  speech  by  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
reviewing  the  balance  of  payments  situation. /  pp.  10069-73 


7.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Hruska  commende>i  effort s  t< 
Nebr.  ,  recently  damaged  by  a  forest  fire> 


reforest  the  Halsey  National  Forest, 
pp.  10057-8 


8.  GOVERNMENT  COMPETITION.  Sen.  Bermet^^/rged  enactment  of  legislation  "to  get  the 
Government  out  of  many  business  activities  and  to  keep  it  out,"  and  inserted 
an  article  in  support  of  his  positionX  pp.  10061-2 


9.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Received  from 
oration  for  fiscal  year  1964. 


SO  an  audri 
p.  10041 


report  on  the  Virgin  Islands  Corp- 


10.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  The  Vbaily  Digest"  stat 
Committee  "agreed  to  subipit  *ts  views,  to  the 


that  the  Banking  and  Currency 

immittee  on  Public  Works  on 


:648 , 


proposed  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 

- 1  3-2  —  ~  U  ^  n — 


titles  II  and  IV  of  S. 

Act  of  1965,  which  bil4  is  presently  pending  beforXthe  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  views  soHmitted  by  the  committee  will  include  certain  suggested 
amendments  to  theser  titles  of  the  bill."  p.  D393 


11.  POSTAL  COSTS.  Received  from  the  Post  Office  Department  a\:ost  ascertainment 
report  for  fiscal  year  1964.  p.  10041 


HOUSE 


12.  POVERTY.  /The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Education  and  Labor  >Sommittee 

"adopt/d  H.  R.  7861,  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the 'effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (a  clean  bil\  to  be 
introduced  in  lieu  thereof)."  p.  D395 


13.  F0REIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Derwinski  urged  "a  thorough  review  of  all  the  implications 
of  trading  with  Communist  governments"  and  inserted  an  article,  "The  Campaign 
for  United  States-Soviet  Trade."  pp.  10101-5 
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Pulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  fkom  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from.  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator^  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya]  Senator  from  Vir¬ 

ginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersJ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  xJymington]  are 
necessarily  absent.  \ 

I  further  announce  that  \f  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  SUaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  fromSWyoming, 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  fPom  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  wmild 
each  vote  “nay.”  \ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frona 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired** 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear¬ 
son]  is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

[No.  68  Leg.] 

YEAS— 19 


Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Stennis  / 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge  / 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond  / 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Tower  / 

Ervin 

Russell,  S.C. 

Hickenlooper 

Simpson 

NAYS — 66 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Monroney 

AUott 

Fong 

Morse 

Anderson 

Gore 

Mbrton 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Z/lOSS 

Bass 

Hart  / 

'  Mundt 

Bayh 

Hartke  / 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hayden  / 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hruska  / 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Inouye  / 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

Jacksoy 

Pell 

Burdick 

Javits/ 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Kuonel 

Randolph 

Case 

La/tsche 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

/Mansfield 

Scott 

Cooper  / 

'  McCarthy 

Smith 

Cotton  / 

McGovern 

Ty  dings 

Dirksen  / 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd  / 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominick 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Douglap 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING- 

—15 

Fifibright 

McGee 

Robertson 

Gniening 

Miller 

Russell,  Ga. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Montoya 

Smathers 

/Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Neuberger 

Symington 

Long,  Mo. 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Sparkman’s  amendments,  en 
bloc  (No.  179) ,  offered  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 
(No.  124),  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  were  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  UNDER  THE  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  COFFEE  AGREEMENT, 
1962 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  message  from  the  House  on  S.  701. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  701)  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on 
September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  were,  on  page  4,  line  4, 
after  “agreement”  insert  “,  nor  shall 
such  amount  exceed  $150,000  for  any  fis¬ 
cal  year”,  and  on  page  4,  after  line  9 
insert : 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  will  not  become  effective 
until  the  President  makes  a  determination 
and  reports  the  determination  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  will  not  re¬ 
sult  in  an  unwarranted  increased  in  coffee 
prices  to  United  States  consumers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  have  indicated  that  the  House 
amendments  are  acceptable  and  that  a 
conference  on  the  bill  would  not  be  nec¬ 
essary.  Accordingly,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House. 

S.  701  provides  the  legislation  neces¬ 
sary  to  implement  the  coffee  agreement 
to  which  the  Senate  gave  its  advise  and 
consent  on  May  21,  1963.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  February  2,  1965,  by  a  vote 
of  56  to  23. 

Yesterday,  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  300  to  97,  after  two  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
had  been  agreed  to. 

The  first  amendment,  added  to  the 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  places  an  absolute  dollar  limit  of 
$150,000  for  any  fiscal  year  on  the 
amounts  which  may  be  appropriated  for 
our  participation  in  the  agreement. 

The  second  amendment  added  on  the 
House  floor,  provides  that  before  the  im¬ 
plementing  features  of  the  bill  become 
operative,  the  President  must  make  a  de¬ 
termination,  and  report  it  to  Congress, 
that  in  his  judgment  U.S.  participation 
in  the  coffee  agreement  will  not  result 
in  an  unwarranted  increase  in  coffee 
prices  to  U.S.  consumers. 

Both  of  these  amendments  further  the 
objectives  of  the  Finance  Committee 
when  it  amended  S.  701  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  provide  for  the  termination  of 


the  implementing  authority  whenever 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  deter¬ 
mines  that  an  unwarranted  increase  in 
the  price  of  coffee  had  occurred. 

I  charge  our  representatives  to  the 
Coffee  Council  to  heed  these  amendments 
and  the  congressional  intent  they  reflect 
that  our  consumers  are  to  be  protected 
from  upward  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
coffee. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  oppose  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  nor  shall  I  request  that  it 
be  sent  to  conference,  as  a  result  of  the 
amendments  added  to  it  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

My  views  on  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  are  well  known.  As  I  have 
previously  stated,  I  am  opposed  to  global 
price  fixing  of  commodities  and  barter 
agreements  in  international  trade. 

I  believe  that  even  the  administration 
spokesmen  believe  that  the  theory  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  is  un¬ 
sound  economics,  but  they  defend  it  for 
international  political  and  social  rea¬ 
sons. 

I  can  fully  appreciate  the  demand  for 
immediate  action  on  this  agreement  be¬ 
cause  of  our  diminished  prestige  and 
need  for  support  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  While  it  may  be  necessary  at  times 
to  buy  the  support  of  nations  for  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  we  are  interested, 
frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  long- 
run  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation’s 
economic  and  political  welfare. 

For  2  years  the  International  Coffee 
Council  has  been  operating  without  con¬ 
gressional  implementation.  I  hope  the 
Council,  meeting  in  London,  will  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  American  consumer  has  in¬ 
terests  that  should  and  must  be  pro- 
tcctcd 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators,  for 
the  purpose  of  future  reference,  to  a 
speech  delivered  by  Philip  H.  Trezise, 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Trade  and  Development  Board,  on  April 
9,  1965.  I  read  a  part  of  the  speech,  as 
follows : 

The  second  category  of  UNCTAD  recom¬ 
mendations  relates  to  commodity  problems. 
There  have  been  significant  developments  in 
this  field  in  the  months  since  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  Geneva  recommendations  have 
been,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  contributing 
factor. 

For  example,  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  new  procedures  have  been 
approved  which  authorize  export  quota 
changes  on  a  semiautomatic  basis  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  price  changes.  This  brings  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  precision  to  the  coffee  agreement 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  negotiate  in 
1962  and  which  should  serve  to  moderate 
price  swings — with  benefit  to  both  producers 
and  consumers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber?  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  making  an  im¬ 
portant  speech,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  continue  to  read : 

At  the  request  of  the  Tin  Council,  a  con¬ 
ference  to  renegotiate  the  Tin  Agreement  is 
being  held — in  the  next  room,  in  fact.  The 
United  States,  which  has  cooperated  with 
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but  has  not  been  a  party  to  the  agreement, 
Is  participating  in  these  negotiations. 

A  preparatory  committee  has  completed  a 
report  on  the  “Bases  and  Framework  of  a 
New  International  Sugar  Agreement.”  The 
United  States  has  indicated  general  support 
for  the  conclusions  of  the  report  and  will 
support  a  call  for  a  negotiating  conference 
if  further  exchanges  of  views  show  reason¬ 
able  promise  for  a  successful  negotiation. 

Plans  are  progressing,  in  the  context  of  the 
Kennedy  Round,  for  new  comprehensive  ar¬ 
rangements  for  grain,  meat,  and  dairy 
products. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  mention  that 
because  we  shall  be  confronted  with  what 
I  contend  are  great  pressures  for  global 
price  fixing.  It  would  be  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  if  we  were  to  enter  into  a  program 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  President,  typical  of  the  action  of 
the  International  Coffee  Council  in  its 
efforts  to  increase  coffee  prices  is  a  state¬ 
ment  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  of  March  23,  1965.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Buying  In  coffee  futures  stemmed  from 
news  that  the  International  Coffee  Council 
over  the  weekend  approved  a  plan  designed  to 
strengthen  the  stabilization  measures  for 
green-coffee  prices.  The  world  coffee  pact  at 
present  has  a  system  of  flexible  export  quotes 
that  are  supposed  to  be  geared  to  market 
needs.  But  differences  of  opinion  among  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  members  of  the  pact 
make  it  difficult  to  make  ready  changes  in 
the  quotas. 

The  new  plan  approved  by  the  council  last 
week  at  London  meetings  ties  the  size  of  cof¬ 
fee  quotas  more  directly  to  price  fluctuations 
of  green  coffee.  The  area  of  price  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  based  on  a  system  of  average  quotations 
for  basic  types  of  green  coffee,  is  38  to  44 
cents  a  pound.  If  the  average  “indicator” 
price  goes  below  38  cents,  quotas  will  be  re¬ 
duced;  if  prices  exceed  44  cents,  quotas  will 
be  increased. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  by  a  majority  action,  recommends 
the  acceptance  and  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  in  the  House  amendments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  was  polled.  It  was  not  unanimous. 
It  was  by  a  majority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  majority  of  the 
Finance  Committee  recommends  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  the  House 
amendments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
to  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  permit  me  to  ;ay,  as  one  who  voted 
for  the  bill,  that  since  we  passed  the  bill 
to  implement  the  Coffee  Agreement,  the 
House  has  added  two  amendments. 
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These  amendments  should  have  some 
appeal  to  those  who  voted  against  the 
bill.  Senators  who  voted  for  the  bill  are 
willing  to  accept  the  House  amendments 
because  they  do  not  drastically  depart 
from  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  the 
passage  of  the  bill  is  somewhat  urgent. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  vote  “yea”  on 
this  rollcall. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  very  much  wisdom  and  justice  at¬ 
tached  to  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
with  reference  to  the  other  commodities, 
but,  with  reference  to  coffee,  the  sale  of 
coffee  means  much  to  many  of  our  Latin 
American  nations.  Since  it  is  a  major 
commodity,  and  we  have  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  them  that  means  more  to 
them  than  any  practical  thing  we  could 
do.  I  would  approve  of  the  treaty  on 
which  this  action  is  based.  I  believe 
that  we  should  speedily  agree  to  the 
request  that  has  been  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
to  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fttlbright],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mtjskie],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon¬ 
toya]  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  nec¬ 
essarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Montoya]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  ]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  “yea” 


and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If  present 
anti  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 


nays  19,  as  follows: 

[No.  69  Leg.] 
YEAS — 61 

Aiken 

Harris 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bass 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hill 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Holland 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javits 

Prouty 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Lausche 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Tydings 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

EUender 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Fong 

Mondale 

NAYS— 19 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Curtis 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

Douglas 

Proxmire 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

Russell,  S.C. 

Gore 

Simpson 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Bartlett 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Brewster 

McGee 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

MiUer 

Russell,  Ga. 

Fulbright 

Montoya 

Smathers 

Gruening 

Muskie 

Symington 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuberger 

Young,  Ohio 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pearson 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
was  agreed  to. 


\VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  th\  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendnaent  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

Mr.  MAYFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk^ 
sen]  and  I  ha\e  consulted  in  recent  dam 
reviewing  the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  we  have  agreed  that  some  slight 
modifications  in  \he  language  ot  the 
jointly  sponsored  substitute  woul(*  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  state  more  clearly  wh/(x  we  in¬ 
tend  the  bill  to  do.  \  / 

To  satisfy  some  of  theysu^gestions  by 
other  Senators,  on  behalf myself  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I  send 
to  the  desk  certain  slight  modifications 
of  the  substitute,  and  ask  that  these 
modifications  be  incorporated  h\to  the 
substitute,  and  ask/for  a  printing'W  the 
new  substitute  with  those  modifications 
incorporated  therein.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thk 
clerk  will  read  the  modifications. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page/10,  line  14,  strike  out  everything 
after  “vote,”  through  line  20  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  “and  such  addl- 
tionay'allegations,  including  an  allegation 
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Public  Law  89-23 
89th  Congress,  S.  701 
May  22,  1965 


an  act 


To  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  international 
be  cited  as  the  “International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1965”.  Coffee  Agreement 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  International  Coffee  Act>  1965. 
Agreement,  1962,  and  for  such  period  prior  to  October  1,  1968,  as  the  Regulations, 
agreement  remains  in  effect,  or  until  the  Congress  by  concurrent  reso-  14  UST  91  ' 
lution  determines  that  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee 
has  occurred,  the  President  is  authorized,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  agreement — 

(1)  to  regulate  the  entry  of  coffee  for  consumption,  or  with- 
J  drawal  of  coffee  from  warehouse  for  consumption,  including  (A) 

the  limitation  of  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  of  coffee 
imported  from  countries  which  are  not  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Organization,  and  (B)  the  prohibition  of  entry  of 
any  shipment  from  any  member  of  the  International  Coffee  Orga¬ 
nization  of  coffee  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
origin  or  a  certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a  qualified  agency  in 
such  form  as  required  under  the  agreement ; 

(2)  to  require  that  every  export  or  reexport  of  coffee  from  the 
United  States  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a 
certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a  qualified  agency  of  the  United 
States  designated  by  him,  in  such  form  as  required  under  the 
agreement ; 

(3)  to  require  the  keeping  of  such  records,  statistics,  and  other 
information,  and  the  rendering  of  such  reports,  relating  to  the 
importation,  distribution,  prices,  and  consumption  of  coffee  as  he 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe;  and 

(4)  to  take  such  other  action,  and  issue  and  enforce  such  rules 
and  regulations,  as  he  may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
order  to  implement  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  “coffee”  means  coffee  as  "Coffee." 

/  defined  in  article  2  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may  exercise  any  powers  and  duties  conferred  Presidential 
on  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  as  he  shall  direct. 

The  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  in  the 
manner  the  President  considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of\  79  stat.  112. 
United  States  consumers.  79  stat.  113. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  Report  to 
on  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962.  Such  report  shall  con-  Congress, 
tain  full  information  on  the  operation  of  such  agreement,  including 
full  information  with  respect  to  the  general  level  of  prices  of  coffee. 

The  report  shall  also  include  a  summary  of  the  actions  the  United 
States  and  the  International  Coffee  Organization  have  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  United  States  consumers.  Such  annual  report 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  15  of  each  year.  The  first 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  15,  1966. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  Appropriation, 
time  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  the  necessary  expenses  and  contributions  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the 
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79  STAT.  1X3. _ 

United  States  to  administer  the  agreement  for  any  period  shall  not 
exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  total  contributions  assessed  for  such  period 
to  administer  the  agreement,  nor  shall  such  amount  exceed  $150,000 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

R  al>  Sec.  7.  The  joint  resolution  of  April  11,  1941,  entitled  “Joint  resolu¬ 

tion  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed  at  Washington  on  November  28, 
55  stat.  133,  1940,  and  for  other  purposes”  (19  U.S.C.  1355  and  1356)  is  repealed. 

1143.  Sec.  8.  This  Act  will  not  become  effective  until  the  President  makes 

Effective  date.  a  determination  and  reports  the  determination  to  the  Congress  that, 
in  his  judgment,  it  will  not  result  in  an  unwarranted  increase  in  coffee 
prices  to  United  States  consumers. 

Approved  May  22,  1965. 
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